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ATHLETICS IN THE SCHOOLS. 


GrRowTH in both height and weight is very rapid during the 
first two years of life and continues rapid up to six years. From 
this time on it is relatively slow until the prepubertal acceleration, 
which occurs in boys at about 13 years. From 6 to 13 years the 
annual gain in weight is from 5 to 6 pounds, while during the next 
few years it is 10 or 12 pounds and in some instances as much as 20 
pounds. The growth in height is correspondingly rapid. Growth can- 
not take place without the expenditure of energy. A very consider- 
able amount of energy is required forthe relatively slow growth from 
6 to 12 years, a much larger amount for the rapid growth during 
the succeeding years. So much energy is used up in this way that 
in many instances there is but little left over for physical activity. 
The enormous appetite and proverbial laziness of growing boys are 
physiological and due to the demand for and necessity of conserv- 
ing energy for growth. It seems evident, therefore, that growing 
boys should not be required to use up in their work or play energy 
which is essential for the proper development and growth of the 
body. It is a physiological axiom, moreover, that a developing 
function or organ should not be subjected to excessive strain or 
even called upon to exert its powers fully. 

The size of the heart in the adult bears a definite relation to the 
size of the individual, varying directly with the size of the indi- 
vidual. This shows that the larger the body, the larger must be 
the heart to meet the demands of the organism. The volume and 
weight of the heart relatively to the body weight are greatest in 
the new-born, sink rapidly in the first and second years, increase 
again for a time, are smallest in the years before puberty and in- 
crease rapidly during puberty, reaching the adult relation. That 
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is to say, the heart is relatively smallest in comparison with the 
body weight at the time when the boy is growing most rapidly. 
The heart is at this time less able to meet the demands made upon 
it than at any other time in the life of the individual. In many in- 
stances it has about all that it can do to meet the physiological de- 
mands for the maintenance of life and growth. It has no reserve 
power to be expended in work or play. Under these conditions 
there is great danger of the development of dilatation of the heart 
as the result of overstrain. Irreparable injury may be caused by 
overexertion. At this time boys should be watched and guarded 
very carefully, especially if they are easily fatigued or appear be- 
low par in any way. If they are not protected, but are allowed to 
lead their usual life, harm may be done which cannot be corrected 
for years, and perhaps never. If they are looked after properly for 
a few years and tided over this critical period, the heart will then 
catch up with the body and they can resume their normal lives. 
The following history shows how these boys should be handled. 

A boy of 12, who was growing tall very rapidly, but was not 
gaining proportionately in weight, began to be short of breath on 
exertion and to get tired very easily. His appetite was poor and his 
bowels constipated. He was irritable and could not keep up with 
his fellows in his studies. The authorities at the private school 
which he attended were, nevertheless, pushing him in his school 
work and urging him to take part in the school athletics. He was 
tall and slight and somewhat pale. His heart was of normal size, 
but irregular in action. There was also a slight murmur in the 
heart. 

He was taken out of school and given a few home lessons with 
a tutor. He had his breakfast and supper in bed and a long rest 
in bed at noon. He was allowed to take no exercise except walk- 
ing, and this was limited. After a year of this routine he was 
gradually allowed to do more, but extreme care had to be taken 
for about four years. He is now, at 18 years, a splendid specimen 
of young manhood, and captain and guard on one of the large pre- 
paratory school football teams. If he had not been taken care of 
as he was, he would have almost certainly developed a dilatation 
of the heart and would have had his physical development mate- 
rially delayed, if not permanently affected. 

Much attention is now being paid in our private schools to the 
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development of athletics. This is not only true in the schools for 
older boys, but also in those for little boys, hardly out of their 
cradles. The schools for the older boys all have teams and com- 
pete with the other private schools in football, baseball, rowing 
and track athletics. Even the littlest boys have their own little 
teams and compete among themselves. Think of a little boy of 
nine years belonging to a football team, playing a special position, 
learning signals and imitating the full-grown college student in 
every way. He would be better off making mud pies. All the boys, 
big and little, are urged, nay forced, to exert themselves to the 
utmost. What is the inducement held out to the boys to do this ? 
The inducements are these — to beat the other boys, to get on the 
school team, to beat other schools, to spread the name of the school. 
What is the object of all this? Apparently to advertise the school. 
A winning team attracts attention to a school and the boys like to 
go to the school that has winning teams. It certainly appears to the 
outsider as if the private schools were using athletics as a means 
of attracting pupils and not as a means of physical development. 
Boys ought to play, of course, and they ought to play hard. It 
is natural for them to compete with each other and to try to win. 
When they play and compete voluntarily, as boys used to play and 
compete, there is little danger that they will overdo it and injure 
themselves. When they are trained to play and victory in compe- 
tition is held up before them as the chief end of play, they are very 
likely to injure themselves. School boys, before and during the 
period of rapid growth, have not reached that stage of physical 
development, as has already been explained, which warrants pro- 
longed strain and excessive physical exertion. They need their 
energy for growth and their hearts are often hardly strong enough 
to meet the ordinary demands of daily life. Their exercises should, 
therefore, be most carefully supervised and all overexertion pre- 
vented. They should not be encouraged or forced into competitions. 
They are boys, not men. The fully developed young man can 
usually exert himself to the utmost without injury, if he is in 
training. Not a few of them are, however, seriously injured in this 
way. The underdeveloped or developing boy cannot do this with- 
out serious risk. He should be kept from it. The school boy is, 
moreover, ambitious, and has not the judgment of the man. He 
will play himself out when the man would know enough to stop. 
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He has no judgment of his own in this respect. Someone must 
judge for him. 

Judging from my own experience, and from that of other phy- 
sicians with whom I have discussed the subject, the supervision of 
athletics in the private schools in and about Boston is unsatisfac- 
tory and insufficient. Boys are allowed to take part in competitions 
who are in no condition to do so, and sufficient care is not exer- 
cised in determining what the individual boy is able and fitted to 
do. There seems to be but little choice among the schools in this 
respect, as is shown by the following case. 

A boy of nine years, a scholar in one of the well-known private 
schools of Boston, collapsed at the end of a running race in a 
school meet. He had to be taken out of school and put to bed 
because of dilatation of the heart. After nine months of the 
greatest care he entered, in the following October, when ten 
years old, another private school in the neighborhood of Boston. 
The condition of his heart was then nearly normal. The masters 
were told of his previous trouble and particularly requested not 
to allow him to take hard or violent exercise. He was, neverthe- 
less, put in as half-back on one of the school teams. Ina match 
for the championship of the school, at which the masters were 
present, he was allowed to play the whole game for his side. The 
result was a recurrence of the dilatation of his heart. Its action 
was irregular and murmurs again appeared. All exercise was 
stopped and every detail of his life again regulated. The heart 
having again recovered its tone, it was thought safe for him to 
begin to exercise a little once more. The situation was again ex- 
plained to the masters and the dangers of overexertion empha- 
sized. He was, nevertheless, a few weeks later, made captain of 
the track team! The school authorities were told that this would 
not do, and all exercise at school was interdicted. He was in 
good condition this autumn as the result of a very carefully regu- 
lated summer. He was sent to a boarding school not far from 
Boston. His parents explained to the head-master what had hap- 
pened in the other schools, and a letter was written to him by the 
boy’s physician. He was, nevertheless, playing football again in a 
few weeks, with the usual result. The explanation was that he 
looked all right and wanted to play, and that they thought that 
his parents were unduly anxious. 
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This boy’s experience, as well as that of many others, shows 
the dangers of competition in athletics for growing boys and em- 
phasizes the fact that the supervision of athletics in our private 
schools is entirely insufficient, to say the least. In my opinion 
young boys should not be allowed to take part in any competi- 
tions and older boys should be allowed to take part only when 
they are in first-rate condition and after a thorough examination 
by a physician who is not an instructor in athletics or physical 
training in the school. Athletics should play a far less important 
role than they now do and light exercises, either individual or in 
classes, should take their place. 

Athletics form a less important part of the curriculum of our 
public than of our private schools, presumably because the public 
schools do not have to advertise or bid for pupils. For many 
reasons, moreover, financial or otherwise, a much smaller propor- 
tion of the boys take part in them. They are not taken up until 
the boys enter the high schools and the little boys are thus 
spared. There is little or no attention paid in many of the smaller 
cities and towns to the physical condition of the boys and their 
fitness to take part in contests. The boys who take part in com- 
petitive sports in the Boston public schools are supposed to be 
under competent medical supervision. Nevertheless, if the state- 
ment of the boy’s physician can be believed, and I see no reason 
to doubt it, a boy with chronic valvular disease of the heart played 
football on one of the Boston high-school teams for five weeks this 
autumn. The boy’s physician accidentally learned that he had 
been playing when he was called to see him for an attack of jaun- 
dice. Judging from this case, there is room for more careful 
supervision of athletics in our public as well as in our private 
schools. 

The summer camps for boys are other places in which athletics 
should be more carefully supervised than they are at present. The 
boys in these camps are required, for instance, to swim a certain 
distance before they can go out alone in a canoe. This is an ad- 
mirable regulation, but I fear that it is very seldom that any one 
examines the boys to determine whether they are able to swim 
this distance. The boys in these camps are required to take part 
in all sorts of athletic sports and urged to accomplish certain def- 
inite feats in order to secure the school medals. Competitions for 
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positions or prizes are of almost daily occurrence. Long and hard 
walking and climbing excursions are a part of the summer’s rou- 
tine. These exercises and excursions are admirable for boys who 
are physically able to take part in them. The masters of these 
camps claim that they carefully supervise the physical condition 
of the boys in their charge. My experience, again, leads me to 
believe, however, that this supervision is not as strict as it should 
be, that many boys in these camps are urged or compelled to 
make exertions to which they are not physically equal, and that 
in not a few instances they are materially injured by them. 

The Boy Scout movement is also not an unmixed blessing. The 
Boy Scouts take long “hikes” as a part of their training. Some 
of these “ hikes” are very strenuous and on many of them the 
boys carry a pack. These boys are in charge of “ scout masters,” 
who are not physicians and who, in most instances, have had no 
training in the physiology or development of growing boys. Little 
or no attention is paid to the physical condition of the boys and they 
are seldom, if ever, examined before starting on these “hikes” 
to determine whether their physical condition justifies the under- 
taking. If there is anything the matter with them, it is discovered 
when the “hike” is over, instead of before, as it should have 
been. I have personally known of a number of instances in which 
the boys have been injured physically by these ‘ hikes.” 

Young and growing boys, because of the energy required for 
growth and the relatively small size of their heart, are very liable 
to be seriously injured by overexertion and competition in sports. 
This fact is apparently at present either overlooked or not thor- 
oughly appreciated by those who are responsible for the regulation 
of athletics in both our public and private schools. 


John Lovett Morse, ’8T. 





CHARLES SEDGWICK MINOT. 





By the death of Charles Sedgwick Minot, §.D., LL.D., D.Sc., 
James Stillman Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Direc- 
tor of the Laboratory of Anatomy, at the Harvard Medical 
School, the University has lost one of its most prominent and 
influential members. Though not a graduate of Harvard Col- 
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lege — he graduated Doctor of Science in 1878 —he gave over 
30 years of his life with unswerving loyalty to the University, 
and did much to place the Harvard Medical School on the high 
scientific basis which it now boasts. A record of his various activi- 
ties, of his many valuable contributions to biological science, is 
written elsewhere; it is my purpose to show in some measure 
to the graduate body, especially to those of other departments 
of the University, the type of man that the Medical School 
has lost, one whom it is proud to have had in a position of high 
honor. 

The medical students were fortunate in meeting Dr. Minot at 
the very beginning of their course. His lectures in histology and 
embryology to first-year students, elementary in character as the 
curriculum demanded, opened their minds at once to the wonders 
of science, and were a model for them of the accurate observation 
and careful reasoning necessary for their success in their chosen 
career. His sonorous voice, clear diction, and ready choice of ° 
words would alone have made them a pleasure to the listener; 
but more than this was the fact that each year his lectures were 
new and fresh, so that his assistants were drawn each year to hear 
them again, and to marvel at the diversity with which he knew 
how to enliven an oft-repeated subject. “It must be easy for you 
now to give the same set of lectures each year,” some one once 
said. The reply was characteristic: “I never lecture without hav- 
ing read everything that has been written on the subject since my 
last lecture on it.” 

His great pleasure, aside from his own investigations, was in 
teaching more advanced students, in guiding them beyond the 
realm of books to new discoveries not yet in print. He used to say 
that knowledge is alive to the man who finds it for himself, who 
first notices a new fact, that when it is dead we bury it decorously 
in books. One cannot then expect to learn living science from 
books. Much of the modern laboratory method of teaching medi- 
cal science (now so well established that few remember how 
young it is), is due to this firm conviction of his, for which he 
battled valiantly in many a faculty meeting. Often have his col- 
leagues heard his earnest plea for more time, or more space, or 
more instruments, so that each student might have the opportu- 
nity to see for himself the wonders of the body. No one knew 
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better than he the benefits and pleasures which come with such 
study, for he practically grew up with his sciences, and played a 
prominent part in their development. 

Dr. Minot was reserved, at times even shy, and held his own 
counsel so well, in matters which would redound to his own credit, 
that even to one who, like the writer, had been in his laboratory 
for years, meeting him most intimately in teaching and research, 
it was a great surprise to hear others talk freely, now that his death 
had loosed their tongues, of the many benefits they had received 
from him. We in his laboratory knew that at any time we could 
turn to him for advice on our work, that he was rarely too busy 
to help us by his almost encyclopedic knowledge of the writings 
of former investigators, or to point out a new channel for our 
efforts; but I think none of us realized that this same influence 
extended broadcast. At the recent meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Anatomists, a society for the improvement of ana- 
tomical knowledge which he had been largely instrumental in 
forming, man after man told me of their feelings of personal 
bereavement at Dr. Minot’s death, and recounted incidents of 
help and encouragement they had received, or of advice they had 
found invaluable. Many of these scientists had been visitors at 
his Anatomical Laboratory, attracted by Dr. Minot’s personality 
as well as by the Embryological Collection which is his great 
monument, and so had formed for a longer or shorter time ad- 
ditions to his “laboratory family,” as he fondly called us. These 
would naturally have derived the benefits which we claimed so 
readily ; but others had met him only casually, perhaps had never 
seen him, and yet felt emboldened to ask for help in their scientific 
work from the master worker. With these, and with former mem- 
bers of his staff who had left his laboratory for new positions, Dr. 
Minot must have kept up a vigorous correspondence, always help- 
ful to the recipients, of large volume, yet almost unsuspected by 
those at work with him. He was a scientific father confessor to 
many a young entrant into the field of biological research, always 
ready to guide to more useful problems, and asking only in return 
the strictest scientific accuracy in the work. Very seldom it has 
happened that a younger man has had to disagree, on the basis of 
his own newer investigations, with some one of Dr. Minot’s con- 
clusions ; but when such a case did occur he was instantly anxious, 
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once he had been convinced, to acknowledge his error and to help 
the spread of the new discovery. 

It was Dr. Minot’s firm conviction that every hard worker, but 
especially every scientific investigator, should have a most en- 
grossing hobby to supply a forcible restraint to his brain’s activ- 
ity. His own hobby was his garden at Readville, where he turned 
his attention chiefly to growing rare varieties of peonies, with 
great success. It was his delight to invite his neighbors and 
friends, on a certain day in spring, to see and enjoy with him the 
results of his care and skill. Even during the winter months he 
kept this same interest alive by poring over seed catalogues and 
bulb lists, many of which were hidden away in his room at the 
Medical School, and only brought out, almost surreptitiously, for 
a moment or two of relaxation. In the summer vacations, when 
not abroad at some scientific meeting, he frequently went to North- 
east Harbor, and used to recall with pleasure many a long walk 
over the mountains of Mt. Desert with such comrades as Presi- 
dent Eliot and Professor Sargerit. He was always active physi- 
cally, walking often between the Medical School and his house in 
town, or riding the distance on his bicycle. I remember he once 
told me, only a year or two ago, that he had been thrown off in a 
collision with a pedestrian, and the glee with which he added, 
“And he turned on me and said, ‘Look where you’re going, 
young man.’ ” 

Dr. Minot’s scientific attainments were fittingly acknowledged 
by honorary degrees from many universities both here and abroad, 
and by the presidency of several scientific societies. Perhaps his 
crowning pleasure was when he was chosen, now some three years 
ago, as the exchange professor from Harvard to the University of 
Berlin. But though so well fitted for this position by his knowl- 
edge of the German language and people, gained in his student 
years abroad and through constant intercourse with German schol- 
ars, though as well known there as here for his scientific produc- 
tions, he still felt in a measure unprepared, and during that 
spring devoted himself more closely to concentrated study than 
perhaps ever before. For the first time in the memory of his 
present assistants his door was closed and he denied himself to 
visitors except during certain hours of the day. And the object 
of this study, the subject on which he chose to lecture to the 
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students and teachers of a foreign university, was the great ad- 
vance made in anatomical knowledge on this side of the Atlantic 
during the last decade, the investigations of his American col- 
leagues, so many of whom he had helped, consciously or merely 
by the influence of his spirit. The tale was a long one, the amount 
and character of American investigation in this field, as put forth 
by one in such close touch with the subject, a surprise to his 
hearers. It was a well-deserved triumph that Dr. Minot, who had 
pursued his early studies in Germany, because of a lack of scien- 
tific thought here, should now be able to report so favorably of us 
—a personal triumph, because so much was and will be due to his 
influence. John L. Bremer, ’96. 





Charles Sedgwick Minot, the son of William (H.C. 1836) and Kath- 
erine (Sedgwick) Minot, was born at West Roxbury on Dee. 23, 1852. 
After graduating Bachelor of Science at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1872, he studied abroad at the Universities of Leipzig, 
Paris, and Wiirzburg for three years, 1873-76. On returning, he entered 
the Harvard Graduate School, which conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Science in 1878. From 1880 to 1883, he was lecturer on em- 
bryology and instructor in oral pathology and surgery at the Harvard 
Medical School; 1883-87, instructor in histology and embryology ; 
1887-92, assistant professor of histology and embryology, and professor 
from 1892 to 1906; in 1905 he became James Stillman professor of 
comparative anatomy, the chair he held at the time of his death. In 1912 
he was appointed director of the anatomical laboratories at the Medical 
Schools. He served as Harvard Exchange Professor at the Universities 
of Berlin and Jena in 1912-13. He invented two kinds of automatic 
microtomes. He was a fellow, general secretary (1885) and president 
(1900) of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; president for 
many years of the Boston Society of Natural History, and in 1904-05 
of the Association of American Anatomists; member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the American Philosophical Society, Anatomische 
Gesellschaft (Jena), American Society of Naturalists, American Physio- 
logical Society, American Psychological Society ; corresponding member 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Accademia 
Reale of Turin, Société de Biologie of Paris, Med. Gesellschaft of Erlan- 
gen, Académie Royale de Médecine of Belgium. Besides many articles 
in scientific journals Dr. Minot was the author of “Human Embryology,” 


1892; “ Bibliography of Vertebrate Embryology,” 1893; ‘“ Laboratory 
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Text-Book of Vertebrate Embryology,” 1903; “Age, Growth, and 
Death,” 1908; “ Die Methode der Wissenschaft,’ 1913; ‘“ Moderne 
Probleme der Biologie,” 1913, the last being also published in English. 
Dr. Minot married Miss Lucy Fosdick, of Groton, Mass., on June 1, 
1889. He was a member of the St. Botolph Club, Boston, and of the 
Cosmos Club, Washington. He received the degree of LL. D. from Yale 
in 1899, University of Toronto, 1904, St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, 
1911; and that of Se.D. from Oxford University in 1902. He died in 
Milton, after a painful illness, Nov. 19, 1914. 





MR. HIGGINSON AND THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA. 


To a music-lover the pleasure of reading Mr. Howe’s book is 
so great that one feels sure it must also please many who are not 
lovers of music especially ; its excellent pages give an account and 
furnish a picture of much else in Boston that is of general enter- 
tainment and instruction. Though Boston is mostly the scene of 
all this, it concerns and reflects our country at large. There are 
three or four ways in which Mr. Howe’s “ historical sketch” is 
both interesting and worthy of a wide audience; and quite in- 
dependent of its thoroughness, its agreeable vivacity never for a 
single paragraph allows the interest to slacken. Since one finds for 
it no words save those of praise, let it be said before the praise 
goes any further that Brahms died in 1897, not 1896 (p. 179) and 
that there is no need for the highly versed author to use the word 
repertoire (p. 252) when repertory lies unresistingly at his disposal. 

No hand but a skilled one could have so written the story of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; the book throughout is easy read- 
ing, and such books are hard to make easy, hard to prevent from 
degenerating into patches of mere compilation. A mass of facts, 
all pertinent to the subject, has to be confronted, ploughed through, 
mastered, and then discriminatingly selected — the art of omission 
being essential to the process first, last, and all the time. Almost 
any newspaper article 30 years old is interesting — particularly so 
when it embalms a state of mind about something of organic im- 
portance in a community’s civilization. The attitude of the Ameri- 
can mind towards good music since 1881 is extremely interesting, 


1 The Boston Symphony Orchestra. An Historical Sketch. By M. A. De Wolfe Howe, 
*87. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2 net.) 
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and Mr. Howe’s sense of humor alone must have tempted him to 
quote many passages which his just sense of proportion has com- 
pelled him reluctantly to suppress. He has always steered clear of 
the temptation, he piles up no details where they would encumber 
the movement of his narrative, and he does, very artfully, lay on 
his strokes where they count. 

What was there “in” Mr. Howe’s subject? Certainly a great 
deal beside the gradual perfecting of what is probably the supreme 
orchestra at present in existence. There was the public taste and 
its education ; there were the characters of the successive leaders, 
beginning with Georg Henschel, and their several ways of making 
programs ; there was the local feeling against foreign musicians ; 
the meddling of trades’ unions; the loyalty and the recalcitrance 
of the members of the band; the crities, the adventures of the Or- 
chestra in its travels ; the citizens of Boston — and throughout all 
this, like a leit motif, the generosity, the wisdom and the indom- 
itable patience of one great and modest citizen. Mr. Howe has 
woven all this into the texture of his “sketch.” The result is both 
a charming work of literary art, and a valuable document. Herein 
one can learn how people felt about Wagner and about Brahms; one 
can observe those usual reactions that effervesce so acidly in the pres- 
ence of a public benefaction— and any American who is pondering 
about his country has matter bearing directly upon what can be pro- 
vided by music to nourish the juiceless husk of American leisure. 

Very interesting also is each appendix, showing the soloists who 
have played at the concerts, the musicians who have been members 
of the band, and the works performed by them during the 33 
years since the beginning. 

This third appendix suggests many surmises. Will Dvorak dur- 
ing the next 33 years be heard so much? What showing will Raff 
make? And Rubinstein? One can measure the relative standing 
of the various composers by the dimensions of their area in the 
pages of the Appendix, multiplying height by width. Mozart, for 
instance, has the biggest area— about 13} square inches, while 
Beethoven has 10, Haydn 103, Wagner 104, Liszt 103, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, and R. Strauss each 43. Of course this won’t 
quite do: such measurement is (partly) superficial. Mozart has 
things that take a whole line, like Serenade, “ Haffner,” 1st, 2d, 
8d, and 8th movements, N. 13, ’85, played six times, while Bee- 
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thoven’s 5th Symphony takes less space and was played 114 times. 
After discovering this, one whips the Appendix back and forth to 
find whose composition has been played most often. Well — whose 
do you guess? It’s the Overture to the Meistersinger, 159 times. 
Others run it pretty close. What does this show? The Prelude to 
Lohengrin is a better thing than the Meistersinger — but it’s not 
so available in a concert. It’s brief, it’s exquisite, but it does n’t 
end up with a state of things: only four little solo violins, pian- 
issimo. In Meistersinger the lady in spangles is bestriding four 
horses simultaneously while she jumps through hoops in the most re- 
markable manner ; that is a state of things which sends you elatedly 
out from the presence of the Muses into the street, and therefore 
that is more available. Of course, there’s a state of things at the 
end of Zannhduser Overture too, and this was played 147 times. 
But there is an important melody in the middle of Zannhduser 
that is rather orange peel after you know it— and we are evi- 
dently rising on stepping stones, ete., as Tennyson so beautifully 
etc. Well, one could go on thus gamboling about through the Ap- 
pendix with immense edification. Let others pursue this agreeable 
pastime ; and if the above flippancies create a painful impression, 
they ’re by no means meant to: this Appendix so carefully and 
lucidly set forth by Mr. Howe is of the very highest interest as 
evidence of the musical opinion of the world during the last 33 
years. 

But — most interesting, most deeply interesting of all, —is the 
portrait of a man; the eager ambitious boy who wanted to bea 
musician, the young soldier who came back and fought for his 
country, the successful financier, the public-spirited citizen who 
stuck to his dream and made it triumphant reality. In the quota- 
tions from Mr. Higginson’s early letters home as well as in the 
quotations from his speeches and writings in later life, we see 
plainly, thanks to Mr. Howe’s admirable skill in selection, such a 
character as only America has produced: and the fact that we 
have known this character is an inspiration to ourselves and a pro- 
phetic evidence of the possibilities of our civilization, in spite of 
the fact that times of fair weather do not make such men, but only 
times of calamity. 

Owen Wister, 82. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


In the good old times, when Dickens was read by everybody, 
and the ephemeral reign of “ best sellers” had not misled the su- 
sient perficial to confound advertising with literature, a de- 
amination lightful Oxford wit composed a Dickens Examination 
oer Paper, which enjoyed a wide circulation and called 
out many replies. So far as I remember, nobody, not even the 
most proficient of the Dickensians, answered all the questions 
correctly — evidence, if any were needed, that it is easier to set 
problems than to solve them. 

Not long ago three or four graduates were talking over Har- 
vard history —including not merely the official chronicles of the 
College, but the personal anecdotes, the oddities and obiter dicta, 
and the legends—and one of them proposed that each should 
draw up a set of questions which the others respectively should 
try to answer. The paper which they agreed was the best — al- 
though undoubtedly many a better one could have been devised if 
there had been more competitors — was the following : — 


1. Who were the Reginae Bonarum ? Give names and dates of the dynasty. 

2. Who wore the last full-bottomed wig seen at Commencement? Give the 
year. 

3. When did the Faculty abolish the rule that students’ pleasure boats were 
to be classed as household pets ? How did this classification arise ? 

4. Which student, in what year, and in which hall, hung by his hands out of 
which third-story window to eseape the visit of a proctor ? 

5. On which Commencement did Dr. Ware open with a prayer “ of 4 min- 
utes, in which, as Dr. Codman remarked, there was no allusion to the Saviour, 
or his religion”? Who timed him ? Was a stop-watch employed? 

6. Who pitched the first curved ball at Harvard? When? 

7. To which President was the nickname “ Prexy ” first applied ? 

8. Who received the last public whipping in hall? (If an ancestor of yours, 
and you feel embarrassed, give his initials only, or an alias.) 

9. When was a curtain first drawn in front of a professor’s desk, to hide 
whose large feet? 

10. State your grounds for believing that ’77 was “the greatest Class ever 
in College.” In what respect does the growth of this legend differ from the 
usual evolution of sun myths ? 

11. Which blackamoor slept in whose bed ? 

12. Give a list of Harvard graduates who were scalped in the 17th century. 
Why? 

13. When did the students invade the College Kitchen in a body, seize the 
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food, and strew it over the College Yard? Were they bent on feeding the 
squirrels ? 

14, Which Tutor was dismissed for calling another Tutor a “ puppy” ? Was 
he justified? What is the difference between being “doggy” and a “ puppy ” ? 

15. Name the English Lord Chancellor whose wig is used as a duster at 
the Harvard Law School. Why? 

16. Prove from the history of Harvard that the marriage of widows should 
be encouraged. 

q]This is a three-hour paper. Spend not more than jive minutes on any ques- 
tion. On the scale of 100, marks will be assigned as follows : Punctuation, 
60 ; spelling, 20 ; handwriting, 15; substance, 3 ; accuracy, 2 ; style, 0. 

At the competition I referred to above, only the author answered 
all the questions on this paper, and his friends suspected the cor- 
rectness of at least two items. If any reader sends in a complete 
answer, no doubt the Editor of the Magazine would be glad to 
print it. 


The World War sets before American colleges and universities 
a special problem which they cannot begin too soon to deal with 
wisely. All our large institutions enroll students of gmerican or 
foreign derivation. At Harvard, for instance, there *™!? 
are registered this year 149 students who come from 81 foreign 
countries or nations; not to mention a much larger number who, 
although born in the United States, cling to the traditions of 
their old homes. 

What should be the attitude of the University towards these 
polyglot masses? Should it encourage the members of each nation- 
ality to cling together, and so to preserve intact their national, racial, 
or tribal characteristics, their hereditary loves and hatreds? In 
such preservation the traits would be not merely what they were 
in the land of origin, but bitterer, and more sharply emphasized ; 
as always happens when men uphold their principles amid antag- 
onistic or alien surroundings. 

Such should not be the purpose of Harvard. The erudition 
taught here, the vocational training which the University provides, 
the stimulation of ideals which she kindles among her chosen 
pupils year by year, would be barren unless she also implanted in 
every student’s heart the seeds of true Americanism. 

Harvard has long been the National University, drawing her 
undergraduates from every part of the United States; and these 
undergraduates, mixing freely here, have lost their local or sec- 
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tional prejudices, and, on going home, they have taken with them 
the habit of looking at things from a national point of view. 

In like manner, since Harvard has come to be more and more 
an international university — judging by the number and variety 
of her foreign students— her purpose should be, not to encourage 
the Teuton to remain uncompromisingly Teuton, nor the Slav to 
cling to his Slavic preferences, nor the Gaels, Semites or Malays 
to lock themselves up each within their racial limitations, but to 
inculcate in them all the rudiments of Americanism. There is the 
common ground on which all can meet, the common bond which 
will promote mutual respect, concord, and friendship. 

Unless this be done, we shall have in the University what has 
already become a menace in the nation, — unassimilated groups 
of foreigners, who are all the more insidious because they disguise 
themselves as naturalized Americans. As soon as these groups be- 
come organized on self-assertive and mutually repellant lines, our 
academic precinct itself will be plagued by smouldering racial 
feuds, if not by actual conflicts, such as flourished among the 
“nations” of the medieval universities. That mischief-makers, who 
have emigrated from European countries in order to escape from 
evil conditions there, should attempt to create similar conditions 
here, is the latest example of mental and moral obliquity to which 
history furnishes few parallels. The University should guard 
against them, and all others who, no matter how sincere they may 
be, are bent on perverting the essentials from which American 
ideals spring. 

Harvard, and her sister universities, should transmute the aliens 
of all lands and races who seek the higher education in this coun- 
try into genuine, practising Americans. We have heard much of 
the need of Americanizing the hordes of proletarian immigrants 
that pour into the United States every year: it is far more impor- 
tant to Americanize the so-called “intellectuals,” counting as such 
all those students of foreign parentage or foreign derivation who 
frequent our universities. 
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PRESIDENT LOWELL’S ANNUAL REPORT 


[On Dec. 28, 1914, President Lowell submitted to the Board of Overseers his annual 
report for 1913-14. This marks the conclusion of his fifth year as President. — Ep.] 


Changes in Personnel. During the past academic year the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences has lost by death Benjamin Osgood Peirce, Hollis Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, a physicist eminent in all 
eyes but his own, the simplicity and elevation of whose character have 
left as deep a mark on his students and colleagues as his fruitful la- 
bors for 32 years. The Faculty of Medicine has lost by death Thomas 
Morgan Rotch, Professor of Pediatrics, who taught that subject in the 
Medical School continuously for 36 years, and led the way for this coun- 
try in scientific feeding of children. The beautiful Infants’ Hospital close 
by the School is a memorial to him, as well as to his son whose name it 
bears. Since the opening of the present academic year Charles Sedgwick 
Minot, James Stillman Professor of Comparative Anatomy, has also died. 
A teacher in the School since 1880, his fame as an embryologist rose 
steadily throughout his life in this country and abroad. 

The only resignations of professors during the year have been those of 
Bruce Wyman, Professor of Law, who had been a teacher in the Law 
School ever since his graduation therefrom in 1900; and Myles Standish, 
Williams Professor of Ophthalmology, who had taught in the Medical 
School more than 20 years. 

In the course of the past year there have been 13 appointments to pro- 
fessor’s chairs. Nine of these have been cases of promotion of men who 
had already served as assistant professors. Austin Wakeman Scott was 
made Professor of Law; Robert Williamson Lovett, Professor of Ortho- 
pedic Surgery; George Andrew Reisner, Professor of Egyptology, and 
Edward Murray East, Professor of Experimental Plant Morphology ; 
while Frank Lowell Kennedy was appointed Associate Professor of En- 
gineering; Charles Wilson Killam, Associate Professor of Architecture ; 
Charles Leonard Bouton, Associate Professor of Mathematics; Simeon 
Burt Wolbach, Associate Professor of Bacteriology, and Heinrich Con- 
rad Bierwirth, Associate Professor of German. The other four professors 
were appointed from outside the University. Kirsopp Lake was made 
Professor of Early Christian Literature ; William Ernest Hocking, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy; Felix Frankfurter, Professor of Law, and Roger 
Irving Lee, Professor of Hygiene. 

The exchange professors sent by us during the year were: to Berlin, 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, Professor of History and Director of the Uni- 
versity Library; to Paris, Maxime Bécher, Professor of Mathematics ; 
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and to the Western Colleges, Clifford Herschel Moore, Professor of Latin. 
From abroad we received singularly interesting men: from France, Fer- 
nand Baldensperger, Professor of Modern Comparative Literature at the 
Sorbonne; from Germany, Ernst von Dobschiitz, Professor of the New 
Testament at the University of Halle; and from the Western Colleges 
three men of professorial rank: Harry Waldo Norris, Professor of Zodl- 
ogy at Grinnell ; Erastus Gilbert Smith, Professor of Chemistry at Beleit ; 
and Homer Edwards Woodbridge, Professor of English at Colorado. The 
new provision for a professor from Japan brought us Masaharu Anesaki 
of the University of Tokyo, who bears here the title of Professor of Jap- 
anese Literature and Life. 

In regard to the Western exchange two facts are noteworthy. At the 
request of the other four colleges, Carleton College in Minnesota has been 
added to the group ; and it has been found that older men, of more ad- 
vanced academic standing than had at first been contemplated, desire to 
come here for a half-year. This is both significant and gratifying. 

Harvard College. As usual the report upon the condition of the Uni- 
versity begins with Harvard College, the kernel upon and about which 
the other schools are grouped; and the report for the College begins 
properly with the Freshman class, since that year more than any other 
determines the tone of college life. For a number of years the size of the 
entering class has remained substantially the same, a fact which does not 
appear clearly from the figures in the annual Catalogue, because the basis 
of class rating has been changed. Until a couple of years ago all under- 
graduates who had not removed their conditions at entrance were rated 
as Freshmen, under the impression that a dislike of appearing in the Cata- 
logue in that guise would provide a strong stimulus to making up condi- 
tions early. But students care little about the rating in the Catalogue, 
and, short of sending a man away, probation has proved to be the only 
effective form of penalty for neglect of work. In view of a marked rise 
in the standard of work required in College, any immediate increase in 
the number of students entering could hardly be expected. It is enough 
that there has been no falling off. Experience, however, appears to show 
that a demand for more work does not permanently reduce, but in time 
tends to enlarge, the attendance, and it is gratifying to report a growth 
in the size of the class entering in September, 1914. The number of new 
Freshmen is 664, being 83 larger than last year. The increase is in part 
due to the fact that the percentage of rejections, which was excessive last 
year, has been reduced to the normal for the last few years. Perhaps the 
growth in size is due in part also to the opening of the new Freshman 
Halls. 

The report of the Chairman of the Committee on Admission contains 
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much that is interesting, and among other things a statement of the aver- 
age age of candidates. It appears that those who were admitted averaged 
about 18} years old, while the rejected were about 19. The difference 
ought not to surprise any one familiar with the problems raised by the 
age of students. Carefully compiled statistics referred to in the report 
of last year show that the men entering College young are on the aver- 
age better, both in their studies and their conduct. On the whole they 
are the more intelligent and industrious youths, and this appears in the 
examination for entrance, as well as in college work. Yet even those 
who are admitted come too late. This subject was discussed in the last 
annual report, but it will bear repetition. With the long period of special 
training now required in every profession, there is a universal cry that 
men are beginning their careers in life too old, and that the period of 
education is too long. Disease and death are not postponed because a man 
starts upon the practice of his profession a year or two later than is nee- 
essary. His period of active life, his achievements and his usefulness are 
simply curtailed to that extent ; and a part, at least, of the time wasted 
could be saved in the school days before coming to college. Boys of ordi- 
nary capacity could, by beginning young enough, be ready to enter col- 
lege a year earlier than most of them do now, and they would be perfectly 
competent to pursue the courses even of the best colleges. The advan- 
tages, indeed, would seem to be almost wholly in favor of entering college 
young. Seventeen is a more appropriate age than 18 to begin the life of 
college. The real pleasures are more fully and innocently enjoyed. Under 
a proper environment the moral dangers are in fact less. The educational 
opportunities are quite within the reach of the youth who is well prepared 
for admission at that time; and, paradoxical as it may appear, he is in 
fact more likely to take advantage of them. He is at the period of life 
when his intellectual powers are growing rapidly, and when it is a natu- 
ral process to develop those powers by exercising them without too much 
regard for the direct use to be made of the knowledge acquired. In short, 
there is a normal time for general education. A man who is too old, if a 
serious student, seeks to prepare directly for his career, to study his pro- 
fession ; or if not, is in danger of treating his studies lightly. Much has 
been said about maturity, but that is the result less of age than of envi- 
ronment and responsibility. Maturity may easily become over-ripe. Fin- 
ally, the boy who enters college older begins life later, unless, indeed, 
he cuts down his time in college. If 21 is the best age to begin the study 
of a profession, —and the signs of the times seem to point to this, — 
then one must enter at 17 or remain only 3 years. In the last analysis 
the practical problem for the community at the present day is narrowing 
itself down to shortening the college course or entering younger, to the 
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question whether it is better to stay longer in school or have a fourth 
year in college. ‘The question needs no answer for those who believe that 
the Senior year is the most profitable, not because it is the last, but be- 
cause it is the fourth. 

Freshman Dormitories. A hope was expressed last year that one of 
the objections of parents to sending their sons to college young, for fear 
of the sudden transition from school and home to college, would be in 
great part removed by the new Freshman Halls. Three of these halls, 
holding 489 students, have been completed and were filled at the open- 
ing of the academic year. As all Freshmen not living at home or spe- 
cially excused were required to reside there, the assignment of rooms 
involved much labor and discretion. Save that students coming in consid- 
erable numbers from any one school were required to distribute them- 
selves among the three halls, and that the cheapest rooms were reserved 
for men of limited means, the Freshmen were assigned rooms, so far as 
possible, in aceordance with their preferences. Professor Yeomans, the 
Assistant Dean in charge of the Freshmen, and Mr. Brandegee, the Re- 
gent, succeeded in doing this in a way that is highly satisfactory. Owing 
to the increase in the entering class the halls cannot contain all the Fresh- 
men, in spite of the large number of them who live at home. A score of 
men have been given rooms in other college dormitories with the privi- 
lege of taking their meals at, and being in other respects members of, 
one of the halls, while there are a few more wholly outside. It is prob- 
able, moreover, that a number of those who live at home would now be 
in the halls if there had been room for them. It is highly important, 
therefore, that the original plan should be completed as soon as possible 
by the construction of a fourth hall. 

As yet it is too early to form a final opinion on the effect of these 
halls upon the student body; and in fact their complete influence cannot 
be measured until a class entering them has passed through its whole 
college course; for their object is not merely to improve the Freshman 
year, but to fit the men more rapidly to make a good use of their life in 
collece. So far the halls appear to be producing the results for which they 
were designed. Many of the present Freshmen were prejudiced against 
them from a dread of loss of freedom and of school-boy regulations. This 
has disappeared ; and the men as a body are well pleased, looking upon 
the halls asa privilege. There is, however, no benefit in life without some 
corresponding loss; and complaints are heard that while the Freshmen 
mix freely in their several halls, they see little of the men in the other 
halls and nothing of upper classmen. This is true, but as a rule Fresh- 
men have in the past seen little of most of their classmates, and still less 
of the older classes, while those men in any class with whom they have 
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been brought into contact have had antecedents similar to their own. A 
man has done well if in the first three months of college he makes the 
acquaintance of 150 classmates of all kinds, almost all unknown to him 
before, and with experiences quite unlike his. There ought to be time 
‘enough in the rest of the year for men in the different halls to draw to- 
gether, and later to come into close contact with upper classmen. We can 
rely on the Freshmen not to neglect the abundant opportunities there will 
be to do so. By being more gradual the fusion ought ultimately to be 
more complete. In fact, it was mainly to prevent immediate segregation 
on the basis of similar origin that the halls were built. 

Scholarship. On the whole, the Freshmen seem to be taking college 
life distinctly more seriously at the outset, and the November grades 
show that they are certainly not less studious than before. The scholar- 
ship of many Freshmen suffers from the sudden transition from the pre- 
scribed daily tasks of school to the larger freedom of college. Accus- 
tomed to constant supervision, they do not, when left to their own devices 
for regulating their hours of study, realize the need of self-discipline and 
systematic work, and are inclined to put off exertion until an examina- 
tion is near. An experiment was therefore made last year of getting from 
the instructors reports in the early weeks of the term, and warning the 
delinquents. This proved very effective, as may be seen by the figures 
given in the report of the Dean of Harvard College for the subsequent 
failures on the part of those men, as compared with others who had not 
been warned. Such a policy is in accord with the principle that the duty 
of the College consists not only in providing large opportunities for edu- 
cation, but also in making all students feel the importance of taking 
advantage of them. That can be done only in small part, and in the main 
only for the idle, by disciplinary measures. Far more can be accomplished 
by personal contact, and by an improvement of the general attitude 
toward college work. For this reason it is gratifying to refer again to the 
remarks of Dean Hurlbut on the effect of the rules about the choice of 
electives upon the seriousness with which the students regard the selec- 
tion of their courses. 

But faithfulness and ordinary proficiency in scholarship are not enough. 
During the last generation a tendency to disparage the high scholar has 
run through the educational system of America. It has been the fashion 
to say that the high scholar is passed in later life by the man of medio- 
cre intellectual achievement in school or college, — an idea as irrational 
as it is contrary to such evidence as can be derived from statistics. This 
is the only country where it is popularly believed that superior diligence 
and aptitude for knowledge are poor preparations for success in life. 
Keen competition in examinations may, or may not, have been carried 
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too far in Europe; but we have certainly disregarded it too much here. 
No means ought to be neglected to encourage a desire and respect for 
excellence, and for this purpose the element of competition ought not to 
be left out of sight. Much may be done by drawing attention to the 


records of scholars and of schools. An example of this is the recent pub- 


lication of the honor grades achieved at our entrance examinations by 
the boys from the different preparatory schools, which has attracted no 
little attention, and will help encourage the teacher to set his aim above 
merely getting candidates for admission through with a pass mark. To 
raise the respect for scholarship at school raises it in college, and vice 
versa. Conditions have in fact improved ; and one hears far less of “C” 
as “the gentleman’s mark,” or of derogatory epithets for high scholars. 

English. After an investigation of the writing of English by students 
the Board of Overseers adopted on the eleventh of May last the following 
vote: 

In view of the various and convincing proofs brought to the attention of the Board 
of Overseers that the students both in their entrance and college examination papers, 
especially in courses other than English courses, fail to write correct, coherent and 
idiomatic English : Resolved, that the Faculty of Harvard College be requested to de- 
vise suitable measures to remedy this condition of affairs, and to report to this Board 
not later than January first, 1915, a definite plan for bettering the written and spoken 
English of Harvard students, 

In pursuance thereof the Faculty on May 19th voted to appoint a com- 
mittee to examine the subject, and in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of that committee it adopted on December 15th the following reso- 
lutions, which seemed well devised to promote the object in view : 

1. A permanent Committee of the Faculty on Students’ Use of English shall be ap- 
pointed, such Committee to be made up of members of several Departments, and 
to have general supervision of our students’ written English. 

2. The executive officer of this Committee shall be its Secretary, who shall be a 
member of the Committee and of the Faculty. It shall be a part of his duty to 
inspect, from time to time, the written work of students and to report to the 
Committee on its quality. 

8. Instructors in all departments, especially men recently appointed, shall be invited 
to confer with the Secretary concerning our students’ usual faults and the best 
method of correcting them. 

4, All instructors shall be expected to refer students who seem to them deficient in 
English to the Secretary, who shall advise these students, and who may impose 
on them special tasks, such as outside reading and reports, or additional pre- 
scribed work in English Composition, such work not counting for the degree. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe that the School of Business 
Administration has found itself confronted by the same problem; for 
American students, although quite capable of writing good English, are 
very apt to forget to do so in ordinary work. To regard it as an orna- 
ment assumed on occasion, not a habit of life. The Faculty of the School 
has felt the need of insisting on good English so strongly that they have 
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employed a special instructor to examine the theses and confer with the 
students. 

Hygiene. The generosity of an anonymous benefactor has enabled the 
College to take better care of its students in another respect. This gift 
is for a Professorship of Hygiene to be held by a physician who must give 
up private practice, and, except for hospital work, must devote his time 
to the students as their medical adviser and friend. The influence on the 
health, conduct, and character of young men that a man in such a posi- 
tion can exert is incalculable. The selection for the post of Dr. Roger 
Irving Lee was made after very careful consideration. It so happened 
that last winter the Faculty of Arts and Sciences made a new depart- 
ure in the ease of students’ health at Harvard by providing, with the ap- 
proval of the Governing Boards, for a physical examination of all Fresh- 
men at the opening of the year. Such an examination, which has been in 
use in other colleges, was conducted here for the first time this autumn 
by Dr. Lee and his assistants. It was justified at the outset by the dis- 
covery of many cases of irregularity in the heart or kidneys, perfectly 
curable, but needing to be watched. 

Tuition Fee. The most serious difficulty confronting the College, the 
Graduate School, and, in fact, the University as a whole, is financial. 
The amount of instruction under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has 
very much increased during the last score of years by the appointment 
of a large number of young instructers, and as they have grown older 
their salaries have increaséd. A steady growth of the budget has therefore 
taken place and will continue until a normal distribution of age in the staff 
has been reached. The result of this and other causes has been a deficit for 
several years in the joint account of the College, Library, and University, 
which for last year was $52,009.29. We are thus faced with the alter- 
native of increasing income, or of a severe cutting down of instruction, 
which would be most unfortunate. In view of the improbability at the 
present time of raising any large additional endowment, the only re- 
source would seem to be an increase of the tuition fee. In 1869 it was sud- 
denly raised from $104 to $150 ; and, except for the addition of $4 for 
the Infirmary fee, it has not been raised since that time, although prices 
have increased, and the purchasing power of money has declined very 
much in the interval, especially within the last few years. Other colleges 
and universities have felt the same pressure, and many of them have 
recently raised their tuition fees, until our charges, instead of been dis- 
tinctly higher than those of most other institutions, are on a level with 
those of the smaller endowed colleges, and are on the whole lower than 
those of the larger institutions not supported by the State. The figures 
for a number of leading colleges are as follows : 
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FreEs OF UNDERGRADUATES IN SUNDRY COLLEGES, FOR REGULAR 
STUDENTS (NOT INCLUDING LABORATORY FEEs) 
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Harvard cannot compete with the State universities in providing educa- 
tion cheaply, but only in the quality of the instruction offered. We must 
strive to offer the best even if it costs the student more. This matter has 
been considered by committees of this Board twice within a score of years, 
and is now under consideration in the various faculties, for although the 
subject is most pressing in the College and Graduate School, the same 
questions arise in all the Professional Schools except the Medical School, 
where the tuition fee is already $200, and the Divinity School, which, by 
its connection with other theological schools, is debarred from increasing 
its fee at present. Under the agreement with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology the fee for instruction in applied science will hereafter be 
$250. 

Law School. The past year has been one of notable interest for the 
Professional Schools. The Law School maintains its well recognized po- 
sition; and in spite, or in consequence, of, increasing severity in elimi- 
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the entering class has grown. Nor is the School satisfied with having 
created a method of instruction that has been adopted by all the leading 
schools of law in the country. The establishment of the fourth year, with 
the collection of a great library on all kinds of law, signifies an increased 
attention to the production of jurists as well as practitioners ; and the 
report of Dean Thayer tells of an important change worked out by the 
Faculty in the traditional classification of the different branches of law 
for the purposes of teaching the first-year class. 

Medical School. In the Medical School the year has been marked by 
she opening of the Children’s and Infants’ Hospitals, which, with the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital and the Cancer Hospital, complete the 
group of clinics upon the land originally purchased for the School. It is 
expected that within a few years more hospitals will be built nearby, and 
this ought to be done without impairing the close connection with the other 
great hospitals of the city. The clinical resources in the city are unsur- 
passed, and if wisely used will present very extensive opportunities for 
teaching and observation. A noteworthy addition to the clinics, which 
although remote is highly important, has come from the appointment by 
the United Fruit Company of Dr. Strong as Director of its hospitals in 
the West Indies and Central America, for Tropical Medicine offers a 
rich field for the study of diseases caused by protozoa. 

Among the immediate problems of internal organization before the 
School are the perfecting of the system of general examinations, and 
above all a closer coéperation between the various departments. No man 
today can be wholly master of all branches of medical science, yet every 
branch overlaps others, and can neither be taught nor investigated in iso- 
lation. It is peculiarly important, therefore, that each department should 
be in touch with all the rest. The staff is well aware of this and working 
toward that end. There is also the ever-present financial problem, for 
medical education is necessarily and increasingly expensive, and the 
School needs endowment in several respects. This is even more true of the 
‘Dental School, which has for years been unable to pay salaries to its 
clinical professors, — a condition unworthy of the University, and incom- 
patible with the most efficient work. The practitioners in any branch of 
medicine cannot be properly trained unless the schools are adequately 
endowed ; and of late years there has been a marked growth in public 
opinion about the relation of dentistry to public health, for people have 
begun to understand that the care of the teeth is not a craft exercised 
for the comfort of the rich, but an important branch of preventive 
medicine. 

Business Administration. The creation of a separate Faculty for the 
School of Business Administration has proved a great gain for the Pres- 
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ident, if for no one else, for it has enabled him to keep in far closer 
touch with the work, and the instructing staff, of the School. But it 
would seem to have been a gain also in giving the School a more dis- 
tinctly professional character and reputation. The experimental period 
of the School has wholly passed. Its usefulness is recognized in the 
community: by industrial concerns which have adopted its methods of 
accounting and welcomed its instructors and students to inspect their 
plants ; by other educational institutions which have followed its example 
and its name; and by students who have come to it this year in greater 
numbers than ever before. As yet only a part of them appreciate the 
value of remaining the second year and completing the course; but this 
is natural in a school of a novel kind which prepares for occupations 
hardly regarded as a distinct profession, and not fully animated by a 
professional consciousness. This, however, will soon cure itself. The 
procedure of the Faculty is notable for the attention devoted by its 
members, not only individually but collectively, to the deficiency of each 
student, and for the rigor with which men whose work is not satisfactory 
are eliminated at all periods of the year. 

Divinity School. The Dean of the Divinity School speaks in his 
report of the agreement with the Episcopal Theological School. The 
text of this is . . . even more important than the bare terms would im- 
ply. It is not a new departure, for it is in line with the earlier step taken 
by the arrangement with Andover Theological Seminary ; yet it carries 
the policy then inaugurated a long way forward. The barriers between 
the different churches in this country have softened, but they have by no 
means disappeared, and it is still a far ery to the time when preparation 
for the ministry can be wholly conducted by universities on a purely 
undenominational basis. Although no little progress has been made by 
the non-sectarian divinity schools, like our own, the various churches will 
long maintain their separate schools for training recruits for their pul- 
pits; nor are they likely to give them up while the ministry of each 
church is essentially a career by itself. Nevertheless there are in a theo- 
logical education many subjects of a purely scholarly nature into which 
the differing views and practice of the churches do not enter at all, or 
enter too little to be significant; and with the progress of knowledge 
this class of subjects tends to enlarge. In the case of such subjects an 
alliance between schools of theology renders possible a greater variety of 
instruction, or a saving of needless duplication of instructors. There are 
also many fields not of a professional nature, and not commonly taught 
in a divinity school, with which many men preparing themselves for the 
ministry want to be familiar. Such, for example, are philosophy, psy- 
chology and, to an increasing extent at the present day, social ethics and 
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economics. It is a distinct advantage for a theological school to be so 
connected with a university that courses of this kind are open to its 
students freely and without additional fees; while, on the other hand, 
there is a benefit to a university that maintains, like Harvard, a non- 
sectarian divinity school, but does not expect to supplant denominational 
schools, in being the centre for a group of schools of this kind, with 
which it is closely connected in harmonious plans of work. 

These aims are promoted by the agreement with the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School. Each of the three schools will train young men for the 
ministry, having the resources of all three, and of the whole University, 
at its command. The Divinity School has no intention of diminishing this 
part of its work, and in the appointment of Rev. Henry W. Foote as 
Assistant Professor of Preaching and Parish Administration and Secre- 
tary of the School, that object was kept in view; but it undertakes also, 
with the aid of the professors in the other two schools, the duty of 
administering for all three the higher degrees in theology newly estab- 
lished by the University. These degrees do not certify the professional 
qualification to engage in the work of the ministry, and have no denomi- 
national character. They are degrees of an essentially scholarly charae- 
ter, and as such are appropriately administered and conferred by the 
University. 

Both parties to the agreement feel that they have profited thereby, 
the Theological School because its students now take freely courses for 
which they formerly paid a fee, the Divinity School because its sphere of 
action has been enlarged. The change benefits the whole body of students 
in both Schools; and, in fact, any other profit to either School is of sec- 
ondary moment. An institution of learning is a trustee, and no trustee 
should make for himself a profit from a bargain. Any profit should be 
made, and in this case is made, by the cestui que trust, for the cestwis 
are the students and the public. 

Agreement with Technology. In the last annual report the agreement 
with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was described and dis- 
cussed at some length. The text of the agreement itself was set forth 
in an appendix, and is printed in the report of Dean Sabine. Accord- 
ing to its terms it does not go into effect until the new buildings of 
the Institute, now in the process of construction in Cambridge, shall be 
ready for use; but in the meanwhile the two institutions are codperating 
so far as possible for instruction in the subjects covered by the plan, 
and members of the various departments concerned are working to- 
gether cordially. They realize fully the benefits that will accrue, and 
that the practical problems involved can readily be solved. Some friends 
of the University, however, have grave doubts whether the agreement 
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is in accord with the provisions of Gordon McKay’s will. It is need- 
less to say that, great as the gain to the public may be, neither the Cor- 
poration nor the Board of Overseers would have made the agreement 
if they had not believed and been advised by their counsel that they 
had full authority to do so. But, in view of the questions that have 
been raised, the Corporation is determined to seek the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the Commonwealth in order to set all doubts at rest. 
Under these conditions it would be unbecoming to argue here the neces- 
sity, propriety and legality of combinations between educational institu- 
tions, or the nature of the particular provisions in the will of Gordon 
McKay. 

How the Merger will work. People have asked what will be the rela- 
tion of the undergraduate in Harvard College to the new combination. 
For some years technical courses in engineering and mining have not 
been open to undergraduates in the College. The Graduate School of 
Applied Science has been in reality a graduate school, and the non-tech- 
nical courses denominated engineering have dealt almost entirely with 
mathematics, physics, mechanics, chemistry, drawing, and other subjects 
that lie at the foundation of engineering or mining, but are believed to 
be valuable to any man as a proper part of a general education. These 
courses remain in Harvard College, open to all undergraduates compe- 
tent to pursue them. It may be observed, however, that the first two years 
in the Institute of Technology are devoted almost wholly to courses of this 
nature, together with others of a still more general character, such as 
English, history, and modern languages. Scientific courses of the same 
kind are offered in most colleges today, so that a graduate of any good 
college who has taken them there, can enter the Institute with advanced 
standing, and, if he has sufficient capacity, complete the work for his 
degree in two years. When the new combination goes fully into effect, 
therefore, a man aiming at the Harvard and Technology degrees in engi- 
neering or mining can follow any one of three paths. He can enter the 
Institute at once and take these degrees in four years. He can enter 
Harvard College, spend a couple of years taking the preliminary sciences 
there, then leave the College and take up the technical work at the Insti- 
tute, having the status of a professional student in the Institute and the 
University ; and, if he has ability enough, obtain the degree in two more 
years. Or, lastly, he can continue in Harvard College, taking his degree 
there in three or four years, and then do the technical engineering work 
at the Institute in the same way. This last was the only way in which a 
student has been able in recent years to obtain an engineering degree at 
Harvard, the only difference under the new agreement being that hitherto 
his technical studies after leaving college have been pursued at the Grad- 
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uate School of Applied Science, instead of at the Institute under the 
combined instruction. It will be observed that the position of the under- 
graduate in Harvard College is not directly affected by the combination, 
save that he is enabled to obtain an engineering degree from the Univer- 
sity without completing his college course, if he so desires. This state- 
ment seems needed to correct misapprehensions that have arisen. 

New Faculties. The changes in the work of Applied Science due to 
codperation with the Institute have involved a reorganization of those 
branches that are not included in the agreement. Among them are Archi- 
tecture and Landscape Architecture, which, although retaining their dis- 
tinct councils and their titles as separate schools, have been brought 
together in a single Faculty of Architecture with Professor Herbert 
Langford Warren as Dean. This is a logical as well as a convenient 
arrangement, because these professions stand in a position by themselves, 
related to engineering, no doubt, on one side, but also touching the fine 
arts at least as closely on the other. The tendency at Harvard in the last 
few years has been in the direction of creating new faculties; and, like 
everything devised by man, this has both merits and defects. An attempt 
to split learning into blocks, sharply separated from one another, is futile, 
for it has been truly said that the object of every fresh thinker is to cut 
a new diagonal through the field of knowledge. Professors, therefore, 
cannot be arbitrarily confined or their studies limited by the boundaries 
of faculties and, indeed, such an idea should be discouraged ; but the 
existence of distinct professions does circumscribe and specialize instruc- 
tion in a way that is conveniently expressed by separate faculties. These 
bodies are formed not because the subject matter with which their mem- 
bers deal is the same, but because they are working for a common object. 
Hebrew syntax, for example, has little intellectual connection with the 
Nicene Creed or the practice of elocution, and, if the first were studied 
as a branch of general philology and the last with a view to argument 
before a law court, there would be no obvious reason for including them 
in one faculty ; but if, on the other hand, all three are offered as parts 
of a curriculum for divinity students, there is clearly an advantage in 
having the persons who teach them meet together to discuss the conduct 
of the school in which they are all essential parts. The recent tendency 
at Harvard, therefore, to create a separate faculty for each School that 
trains men for a distinct profession would seem to be a rational adapta- 
tion of means to ends. This ought not to imply any isolation of the sev- 
eral teaching staffs. On the contrary, a close personal intercourse among 
all the professors of a university is of vital importance, and for that rea- 
son the presence of the same professor in more than one faculty is often 
an advantage. 
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The danger to be apprehended is not the existence of too many facul- 
ties, but too little intercourse between the members of the different 
faculties, and still more a lack of cohesion within the faculties themselves. 
In American universities today there is a tendency for the collective action 
of the larger faculties to diminish, and for their authority to be transferred 
to the various departments, of which they are composed. To some extent 
this is unavoidable and salutary, but it can easily be carried too far and 
foster a habit of thinking about the interest of the department rather than 
that of the institution as a whole, about the teaching of a particular subject 
to the neglect of the full development of the student as a complex human 
being. Such a tendency should be carefully watched by the governing 
boards as well as by the instructing staff itself, and for that reason there 
should be in a large faculty, alongside of an organization by departments, 
a number of standing committees on matters of general concern, composed 
of members of different departments and reporting to the faculty at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Libraries. A striking example of the danger of single departments or 
schools striving to promote their separate interests rather than that of 
the University as a whole is furnished by the libraries. Separate collec- 
tions of books in different places, conveniently near to the laboratories or 
working rooms, are an absolute necessity in a large institution with many 
scattered buildings; but it has sometimes happened that in order to en- 
large its collections a department or school has purchased at considerable 
expense books rarely used, which the University already possessed on the 
shelves of some other library. To avoid duplication of that kind, to make 
the wisest use of the limited book funds of the University, and to dis- 
tribute the collections so as to render the largest and most convenient 
service, requires a supervision conducted with the greatest tact and good 
judgment. It is gratifying to be able to report that a long step has been 
taken toward creating in the Medical School a central library in place of 
a number of departmental ones; and to refer to the work done by the 
Director of the University Library in persuading the various authorities 
in Cambridge to avoid duplication and to transfer books to the places 
where they are most appropriately kept. 

Bussey Institution. To return to the reorganization of the branches of 
applied science not included in the agreement with the Institute of Tech- 
nology, there are, besides Architecture and Landscape Architecture, two 
other subjects that demand consideration. The Bussey Institution deals 
with research and instruction in applied biology. Its province touches on 
one side the zodlogy, botany and entomology included under the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, and on the other some of the subjects within the 
scope of the Medical School. Its unavoidable situation at a distance from 
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each of these, as well as the character of its work, renders its absorption 
by either of them unwise. It has, moreover, a natural affinity with the 
Arboretum, alongside of which it lies. The best solution of its problems 
would seem to lie, therefore, in the creation of a faculty of its own, con- 
taining representatives of zodlogy and botany and of the Medical School. 

Forestry. The other department left unprovided for by the dissolution 
of the Faculty of Applied Science is that of Forestry. Schools for teach- 
ing this subject have multiplied rapidly in America of late years, much 
faster, indeed, than the demand for their graduates, because the Govern- 
ment forest service is now well filled, and there is little private employ- 
ment of the kind. Hence it seemed wise to modify the work of the School, 
and adjust it better to the wants of the community, partly by giving more 
attention to research, and partly by establishing a course in lumbering, 
that is, the marketing of timber, — a subject for which there appeared 
to be no small need. A course in this subject, which involves the use of 
business methods as well as technical knowledge, is offered in the School 
of Business Administration; while the research and the other work of the 
Forestry staff is conducted in connection with the Bussey Institution. 

Loan Funds. The condition of the loan funds belonging to the College 
and the Scientific School has recently attracted attention. These funds 
are not, like the regular scholarships, intended to be used as gifts, but 
lent to needy students to be repaid after a certain number of years with 
a low rate of interest, the sums repaid being lent again to other students. 
It has been urged that such a method of helping men to get an education 
has the special advantage that it serves its purpose over and over again. 
No attempt, of course, is made to collect these notes by legal process. 
They are virtually debts of honor; but it has been supposed that after a 
man has thus been enabled to enter upon a successful career he will 
gladly repay the money lent him and open the same door to some one 
else. It is disappointing, therefore, to learn how small a proportion of 
the recipients actually pay these debts. Taking the College loans that 
have fallen due, 295 men have paid in full, 259 have not paid at all, and 
37 have paid in part. Only one half of these obligations, therefore, have 
been discharged ; and of the amounts loaned, exclusive of interest, which 
have become due, $17,745.78 has been paid and $23,362.81 has not. 
The condition in the Scientific School is not much better : 232 men have 
paid in full, 126 have not paid at all, and 24 have paid in part. This is 
more than half. On the other hand, the amounts paid are less than half, 
being $17,217.46 paid as against $19,932.71 unpaid. 

When we consider the nature of these loans, the use to be made of the 
money when repaid, and the fact that they average less than $66 apiece, 
we cannot help wondering whether one half of the recipients have really 
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prospered so little that the repayment of sums of that amount is a serious 
burden to them; and, if so, whether they have profited by a college edu- 
cation. If the borrowers are able to repay, the failure to do so is certainly 
not creditable. 

Building. The year has again been notable for the amount of building 
done, although this has consisted for the most part of carrying forward 
work already begun. The Freshman Halls, the T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 
Memorial Laboratory, the Music Building, the reconstruction of the Gray 
Herbarium, the alteration in the Fogg Museum of Art, and the addition 
to the Peabody Museum have been completed, while the foundations have 
been laid for the Germanic Museum, to be built by the generous gifts of 
the late Adolphus Busch and his widow. The Cruft high tension labora- 
tory is nearing completion, and so is the great Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Library. We are looking forward eagerly to moving the books 
into it during the summer. 

Gifts. Apart from the sums given for these buildings, the largest single 
gifts and bequests received during the past year have been as follows: 


Legacy from the estate of Morris Loeb, subject to life interests $500,000.00 
Anonymous gift to found a Professorship of Latin-American 


REMEDONY BOO ROMOMIMRIIN 6.5 <5 000 55065..0.00:8 90040 s0cissnies 125,000.00 
Anonymous gift, to advance the interests of the University.... 102,712.64 
From the Class of 1889 for the 25th Anniversary Fund........ 92,575.00 
Nathaniel H. Stone, in memory of Henry Baldwin Stone.... 53,460.00 
Additional from legacy of Sarah A. Matchett................ 50,000.00 
Legacy of George H. Leatherbee for lectures on commercial 

SS SINE CRIN oo ss vb oa chs Senos eure ekoekke ss 44,489.00 
Additional for the Barnard Law Fund.............e.seeee0+ 34,670.00 
Legacy of Emily H. Moir, on account...............eeeeesees 33,000.00 
Bequest of Caroline B. Allen, the income to be used for College 

nee ee ER ey LOE SOE EY Pee PL OEE ET eee 30,105.00 
Anonymous gift for the use of the Library.................06+ 25,000.00 
Sarah P. Sears Legacy, to found the Philip H. Sears Scholarship 

Pe ING GG asc eusanierba onsen havens nas ee oe see onsen 16,013.62 


The most pressing needs of the University in buildings are the fourth 
Freshman Hall, already mentioned, and more chemical laboratories. The 
two new laboratories are as perfect as they could be made, but they pro- 
vide for only a small part of the instruction and research in a subject 
that is growing rapidly in its importance to science and industry. Boyl- 
ston Hall is very ill adapted for the laboratory work of the present 
day, and is far too small. There is urgent need of several buildings for 
elementary, organic and industrial chemistry. Other wants are for endow- 
ment. The warming, lighting and administration of the new Library 
will add a large expense. The University Press requires a fund for main- 
tenance. and so does the Dental School. In fact, there is almost no branch 
of the University that is not straitened and hampered by lack of funds. 
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These needs, and the work that is being done, can best be appreciated 
by reading the reports of the Deans and Directors. 
A. Lawrence Loweli, ’77, President. 


THE CLUBS AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


AT the meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs at Chicago last year 
a very full report of the various activities of the Harvard Clubs was 
given and it was rather striking that so little was said of any contact be- 
tween the clubs and the University. Once a year some member of the 
University brings a faint aroma of the intellectual atmosphere to the 
club, more frequently some energetic club member calls attention to the 
fact that the next instalment of the club scholarship is now due, and now 
and again some body like the committee on Western history asks the 
codperation of the clubs in furthering its work. Beyond this the club has 
practically no points of contact with the college and it therefore becomes 
largely a social affair, managed by the men who are socially inclined and 
rarely attended except on state occasions by the serious scholarly alumni 
who ought to be the real representatives of Harvard in every community. 
One of the results of this is that even the chance occasionally to hear 
some member of the Faculty is beginning to disappear and captains of 
teams and football coaches often represent the line of contact with the 
University. 

It will probably not be questioned that the response of the clubs to the 
suggestion of raising scholarships has been very substantial. The returns 
from other lines of activity have probably not been quite so gratifying, 
but these lines of activity have not been nearly so tangible. Everybody 
knows the pernicious art of raising money, but very few know what is 
really wanted as data for the study of Western history, and vast masses 
of important material will be destroyed simply because no one really 
understood that it was the sort of stuff that was wanted. It is a slow job 
to teach volunteer workers to work effectively, but if our alumni are to 
do all that they can for the University, they must be shown just where 
they can help her with pleasure and profit to themselves at the same time. 

At present the University has a standing invitation to all the alumni 
who want to pay her a visit to come at any time and see how things are 
going on, but it is probably pretty safe to assume that none of the busy 
active members of the alumni ever take advantage of this unless they 
have some friend on the Faculty who is glad to devote his time to mak- 
ing the visit pleasant. Those things which we can do at any time, we 
never take the trouble to do. The Athletic Association holds football 
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practice on Soldier’s Field almost every afternoon in the autumn which 
anybody can see for nothing, and it is often quite worth seeing, yet only 
a few real enthusiasts and fathers of the players go out to see it. But when 
a date is set to play Yale with a special invitation to the alumni to come, 
thousands appear from every corner of North America. What would be 
the effect of setting a date when all the alumni who wanted to, could 
come back and inspect the scholastic side of their University under favor- 
able conditions ? 

Last year the New England Federation of Harvard Clubs appointed 
a committee to consider the question of having a day when members of 
the Federation could go out to Cambridge. The idea was to see the Col- 
lege with all the intellectual wheels going round, instead of seeing it at 
Commencement, when one part is all wrapped up in newspapers and put 
away with moth balls as it were, while the rest of it, which is open to in- 
spection (if anyone should want to inspect when so many of his class- 
mates whom he has not seen for years are around) is dusted and polished 
up to the last degree. It is inevitable that this should be so at Commence- 
ment. The College has stopped running, it is time to wrap it up for the 
summer and it is no more than right to make the exercises which are held 
as distinguished as possible. As now arranged, Commencement is a day 
which ought to fire the imagination of the younger graduates and increase 
the loyalty of the older ones, but no more idea of the workings of the 
College can be obtained from it, than can the conditions of this country 
be learned from a White House reception. Is it not advisable therefore 
for the alumni to get a little closer to the real workings of the College 
and may it not be of inestimable value to the University itself to get in 
touch with a wider cirele of alumni than it now does? 

From the point of view of the clubs, the University all simmers down 
to three or four men, and if those three or four all happen to have 
engagements on the particular night the club has selected, there is a 
vague impression that the University has discriminated against that par- 
ticular club. A short time ago a very active club secretary called on me 
just after his trip to Cambridge to secure his speaker for the club’s annual 
dinner. “I wanted to get Lowell or Briggs, and whom do you suppose they 
suggested ?” he said with a laugh. I reflected on the lack of imagination 
which prevented him from seeing that if Pres. Lowell or Dean Briggs 
consented to travel a hundred miles every time 25 good loyal graduates 
wanted them to, they would have to give up all other occupation, but 
I merely mentioned one or two names. “No,” he said, “they want to 
send ,’ and he evidently expected me to see the joke. I thought he 
was in great luck and I said so. He was surprised, but decided to try 
the gentleman in question. Two weeks later I got a post card “Glad you 
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spoke of . He’s all right.” The only trouble with that club was that 
they knew only two or three men in the Faculty, and when those failed 
them they were in despair, whereas, had they known the gentleman who 
went to them, they would have included him among their first choices, 
instead of being rather displeased at the very suggestion. In ways like 
this a more intimate knowledge of the Faculty and the methods by which 
the University must be conducted will turn aside a great deal of thought- 
less criticism by graduates who are loyal and friendly at heart. 

And is it not possible that if the graduates came back at times when 
they could see the things in which they were specially interested, many 
men might be discovered who, with wide experience of the needs of the 
world outside, might materially aid in shaping courses of instruction. 
Nobody might happen to know that a quiet chap in Bangor, or some- 
where, is one of the most skilful foresters in the country, or that some 
little paint shop has been made a great industry through the ability of 
some graduate in experimental chemistry ; and yet these men, in a shy, 
indefinite sort of a way, may have always longed to put their services at 
the disposal of the University in any way they could be used, but they 
may not have known how to go about it. Moreover it is the failure to 
supply an outlet for such enthusiasm which sometimes breeds bitterness 
among earnest and loyal men. 

It is hard to give examples of the lack of connection between the grad- 
uates and the University, but the past officers of any club will see, in 
their heart of hearts, that somehow the University did not seem to pay 
much more attention to what they were doing than if they were a vet- 
eran fireman’s association. And yet the clubs are more representative of 
the alumni than any organization we have. The meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs is infinitely more representative of the graduates 
than the Australian ballot box performance on Commencement Day, which 
is the only business meeting of that intangible thing we call the Alumni 
Association. It is impossible to arouse or expect to arouse any enthusi- 
asm in a fabric organized by committees within committees, the workings 
of which the ordinary graduate never sees, and which he touches only by 
a post card nomination and an Australian ballot. This may be the best 
and only way to accomplish the results, but it is foolish to expect this 
sort of thing to produce much interest or any enthusiasm in the alumni. 
The clubs at least have enthusiasm and the power and ability to accom- 
plish things, and it would seem therefore as if everything should be done 
to bring the clubs closer to the University. 

Now what can be done in this direction better than to bring the 
alumni back to see the College in the midst of its proper duty of train- 
ing young men for life? The Committee of the New England Federa- 
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tion, which is studying this question, but has of course no authority 
outside of New England, has formulated a few ideas which may at 
least serve as the basis of discussion and are therefore worth stating, as 
follows : 

1. That a day at the University for the New England alumni should 
be tried, but under the Federation, not under the University. 

2. That the day should be made strictly academic in nature and not 
athletic or social, except casually. 

3. That it should be made so attractive to the serious and scholarly 
alumni that they will want to come and will not come from any sense of 
loyalty. 

4. That such a day be not held unless the authorities at Cambridge 
are thoroughly in sympathy with the idea. 

5. That the program should enable the alumni to meet a large num- 
ber of the Faculty and provide opportunities to visit many classes in 
operation, as well as an inspection of such new facilities of the College 
as the Freshman Dormitories and the Library. 

6. That the reason for all this is that something is needed to draw 
the alumni nearer to the academic side of the College life. 

It would be well if there could be a very full discussion of all the 
points involved in such a plan, and the committee would welcome all 
expression of opinion on the subject. 

James Duncan Phillips, ’97. 


4 Park Srreet, Boston. 





CONDUCT AND SCHOLARSHIP OF THE YEAR.! 


At Commencement graduated the first class the whole of whose work 
was elected in accordance with the new rules for concentration and dis- 
tribution. No careful investigation of the choices of studies of members 
of 1914, or comparison of these elections with those of classes whose 
choices were practically unrestricted, has as yet been made; but if the 
new rules have wrought nothing else, the general change in the attitude 
of students toward their choice of studies, and the great improvement in 
what one may call the intellectual atmosphere of the college world, 
which they have produced, amply justify them. The old hit-or-miss selec- 
tion of a course (or courses) at the last moment because Tom, Dick, or 
Harry “elected the course last year” and found it interesting, or a 
“cinch” or a “snap” has received an almost mortal blow. No longer 
may a student, as one graduate relates his own experience, running to 


1 From the Annual Report of the Dean of Harvard College. 
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enroll in a Fine Arts course, as he rounds the corner of a building 
bump into a friend and be led off to register in a course in Geology. 
There must be some thought and some talk, even if it is perfunctory, 
with an adviser before courses are finally determined upon; and the 
student whose choice of courses is absolutely dominated by “ the hour at 
which they come,” —as one student frankly avowed, — is no more. In 
the Dean’s office, perhaps more clearly than anywhere else, is the im- 
provement felt and seen, for through that office passes, as the months go 
by, the greater part of those who are in College because they have been 
“sent to College” and are desirous of getting through on the lowest pos- 
sible terms. The serious student has always sought and received counsel ; 
the fact that, willy nilly, he must four months before he begins his 
courses think about his whole plan of study and determine three of his 
courses for the next year, is to the lazy Freshman, Sophomore, or Junior 
most beneficial intellectual exercise, not infrequently awakening a real 
desire to learn. 

Hardly anything is more important in a college student’s life than 
that he should get the right start in his Freshman year. Coming from 
school, where in most cases not merely hours of attendance, but also 
hours of study, have been carefully supervised, and where the results of 
study have been tested by daily recitations, he finds himself promoted to 
a new responsibility, — he is treated as a man; in his job he is to keep 
his engagements and do satisfactory work. To do this job well, however, 
is harder than the task of his fellows who, instead of entering college, 
have gone into business. The college youth is still at books, “learning 
lessons,” the same old task, but the performance thereof a little more 
easily put off. The tests of his work are not nearly so frequent as they 
were in school. Humanly he yields to the temptation, and as a result 
finds himself unprepared when the first tests come. In November, after 
the first hour-examinations, a very considerable number of Freshmen 
are academically in a perilous condition; some of them, not having 
reached even the minimum standard, are placed on probation. Recogniz- 
ing and endeavoring so far as possible to eradicate this evil, the Board 
has for a long time endeavored to secure prompt returns of provisional 
grades for Freshmen. Still further to improve conditions the Board, at 
the beginning of the year, gladly adopted the suggestion of the Assistant 
Dean that he should ask the instructors in the courses most elected by 
Freshmen to send to him in the very first weeks of the term the names 
of any students who were neglecting their work, or who, not knowing 
how to study effectively, were in danger of failing. With the consent of 
the Faculty the plan was given a trial. With any such student the Assis- 
tant Dean at once had an interview, warning, explaining, or encourag- 
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ing, as the particular case needed. The following brief report submitted 
to the Board and the Faculty by the Assistant Dean is interesting : — 


In 1913-14, 

Of 577 students on the Freshman Books, 

121, or 20.9 per cent, were warned of deficiencies before the No- 
vember returns. 

456, or 79.1 per cent, were not so warned. 

Of 56 men cut off during and at the end of the year for low record, 
20 had been so warned, i.e., 35.7 per cent of those cut off. 
36 had not been warned, i.e., 64.3 per cent of those cut off. 


The lowest 20.9 per cent of the class, on the pre-November showing, 
exhibit 35.7 per cent of the mortality. 


Of 121 men on probation during the year, 
31, or 25.6 per cent, had been warned. 
90, 74.4 per cent, had not been warned. 


The lowest 20.9 per cent of the class, on pre-November showing ex- 
hibit 25.6 per cent of the probationers. 

The need of more scolarships is great and pressing. For many years 
the lowest rank on which a student has won a scholarship in the general 
competition has been, for Sophomores, on the work of the preceding 
Freshmen year, an average on five courses, the prescribed number, of 
grade A in one course, grade B in four courses ; for Juniors and Seniors, 
an average on four courses, the prescribed number, of grade A in one and 
one-half courses, and grade B in two and one-half courses: in other 
words, a student who, on the prescribed number of courses for the year, 
secures an average of distinction, grade B, an average which proves that 
he is worth educating, cannot secure a scholarship. He is usually helped, 
it is true, from the Beneficiary and the Loan Funds, but this help is at 
best meagre: practically never does it cover the charge for tuition. This 
year 81 students who averaged B or better failed to win scholarships in 
the general competition. (A few of these, it is true, did receive a schol- 
arship on the ground of special claim, but this fact in no way weakens 
the strength of the general principle.) 

47 students won a place in the First Group of Scholars: of these 22 
received honorary scholarships; 25, scholarships with stipend. In the 
academic year 1912-13, 52 students won a place in the First Group 
of Scholars: 18 received honorary scholarships ; 33, scholarships with 
stipend. 

168 won places in the Second Group of Scholars: of these 68 hold 
honorary scholarships; 99, scholarships with stipend. On the work of 
the academic year, 1912-13, 162 won places in the Second Group of 
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Scholars; 74 holding honorary scholarships; 87, scholarships with sti- 
pend. The First Group of Scholars for the year 1914-15 is made up 
of 13 Seniors, 24 Juniors, and 10 Sophomores. The Second Group is 
made up of 59 Seniors, 60 Juniors, and 48 Sophomores. Compared by 
classes the Seniors hold in the two groups 72 places; the Juniors, 84; 
and the Sophomores, 58. 

Far more numerous than these are those who, by winning distinction 
in a considerable part of their work, prove their worth: it must be re- 
membered, furthermore, that the greater part of these boys would have 
higher records were they not obliged, in order to support themselves, to do 
so much outside work ; they are thus prevented from doing themselves full 
justice intellectually ; and, still worse, their education itself is maimed. 

In the matter of securing more faithful attendance at college engage- 
ments something has been accomplished. The practice of repeated warn- 
ings before disciplinary action is taken has been abandoned, thus saving 
the time and the strength of administrative officers for something better 
worth while. Now if an offender does not heed the first warning given 
by the Recorder, parental codperation is invited by means of an “ad- 
monition.” If this proves ineffective the Administrative Board takes 
prompt action; and the College may be said to be approaching, although 
still far from, the standard set by men in the world for youth of equal 
age in business pursuits, and by the undergraduates themselves for par- 
ticipation in undergraduate activities. 

The ill-arranged, fixed Christmas Recess, from Dec. 23 to Jan. 2 in- 
elusive, fell this year in the most irritating way possible: Dec. 23, the 
first day, was Tuesday, causing a good many men who had no Saturday 
engagements to remain in Cambridge for three days in order to keep the 
few engagements which came Monday; Jan. 3, the day prescribed for 
registration, fell on Saturday. Thus, since a student is within the law if 
he registers before 1.30 on registration day, the only engagement actu- 
ally prescribed was, this year, the Saturday hour from 1.30 till 2.30. 
For registration and this, however, the whole student body was re- 
quired to return. The Board, therefore, after informal consultation with 
representatives of the Student Council, recommended to the Faculty 
“That the Christmas Recess this year extend from Sunday, Dee. 21, to 
Sunday, Jan. 4, inclusive, and that every student be required to register 
after his last engagement preceding the recess, and on Monday, Jan. 5, 
as usual, and to attend all of his engagements that day.” The result of 
the adoption by the Faculty and the Corporation of this recommendation 
was gratifying: as no traveling allowances were made (only scholars 
were allowed to go away in advance of the recess) the ragged, raveled 
attendance at courses before the recess (constantly growing worse for 
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four days as traveling allowances became due), and the morning after 
the recess (as men straggled in), disappeared: work ended and began 
with precision, promptness, and full attendance, to the benefit of the 
whole college. It is highly desirable that the Governing Boards shall 
make permanent some arrangement analogous to this. Two weeks (these 
to include traveling allowances) are not too long for this recess now that 
Harvard is a national, not a provincial, university; it should be perfectly 
possible for a student from any part of the country to spend Christmas 
and New Year’s at home; this can, it is true, be accomplished by allow- 
ances of time for traveling, but the effect of these upon our classes is de- 
moralizing. It is far better for college work and college students to have 
the work of all carried, without depletion of numbers, to the beginning 
of the recess and begun again in the same way. A recess of two weeks 
whose beginning and ending shall be determined each year by the day 
of the week on which Christmas falls, can easily be established, and the 
loss of two working days will be more than compensated by the gain in 
spirit and efficiency in work. If, however, the Governing Boards are un- 
willing to grant the added time, it can easily be secured by abandoning 
the recess of Oct. 12 and Feb. 22. Each of these comes just after the 
work of a half-year has fairly begun, and as they invariably fall on the 
same day of the week they throw badly out of gear the work of those 
classes divided into sections, some of which meet on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, and others on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. Fall- 
ing nearly every other year in the Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday group 
with which Thanksgiving Day interferes, they still further increase the 
difficulty : when they chance to come on Thursday, the Thursday section 
of a class may be put three weeks behind a Wednesday section. A two 
weeks’ Christmas recess would divide work equally for all. 

The Freshman Class in 1914-15 numbers 704, probably the largest 
Freshman class, so far as genuine Freshmen are concerned, in the his- 
tory of the College. The Catalogues of some earlier years will show a 
larger number of men enrolled in this class, but these large numbers 
were due to the rule which forbade a student to register in a class higher 
than the Freshman until he had removed his admission conditions. When 
this rule was in force, not infrequently there was registered in the Fresh- 
man Class a student who was in his fourth year in Harvard College. The 
most gratifying increase is that in the number admitted by examination 
in 1914. This year 75 more were admitted by examination than were 
admitted by examination in 1913. 

A report on the year which failed to record the service of the Student 
Council, and especially of its leaders for the year, the representatives of 
the Class of 1914, would be not merely unjust, but sadly inadequate. 
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Modestly they made helpful suggestions; when called upon for service 
—and the calls were many — they gave thought and labor without stint, 
in one of the most trying cases of discipline of recent years, performing 
without flinching and with finest public spirit a necessary, but highly re- 
pellent, duty in our College community. Earnest, clear-visioned, strong 
in the vigor of their youth, forgetful of self, they sought but a single end, 
the promotion of the welfare of Harvard College. 
B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, Dean of Harvard College. 





FOUR MILES OR THREE FOR THE BOAT-RACE? 
A SYMPOSIUM.! 


I. 


I Favor keeping the four-mile course at New London for the Univer- 
sity Boat-Race. A university crew, no matter what the length of the 
course, is trained to put out all its strength from start to finish. For a 
four-mile race the crew has to reserve enough strength for the whole dis- 
tance and therefore uses a slower stroke than in a three-mile race, while 
for a two-mile race it becomes pretty nearly a spurt all the way. A three- 
mile race at New London with the current means ouly about two and 
three quarters miles of going through the water and that comes danger- 
ously near a spurting proposition. I rowed two University races of three 
miles with the current and one on still water. 

The principle after all is very much the same as in track athletics. 
The half-mile run is done at greater speed and effort per yard than the 
two-mile and so on. 

I believe the four-mile race gives a better test of scientific rowing and 
generalship than a shorter one. It has been objected that the race is prac- 
tically always decided at three miles and therefore there is no use in add- 
ing another. A review of the Oxford and Cambridge University races 
shows 6 in the last 28 in which the winning boat did not get its lead till 
after 3 miles from the start,and in the last 14 years of the Harvard and 
Yale races there have been 4 of the same sort and still another in which 
the crews were lapping at the end, the winner being but a half a length 
ahead. There have been, it is true, a large number of university races 
on both sides of the water in which the winning crew was so superior 
that the race was over, barring accident, at the end of the first mile. 

1 As the question whether the Varsity Race shall be reduced to three miles is being 
agitated, the Editor of the Magazine invited several old oarsmen and physicians to 
give their views. The replies are printed here. Several of the persons invited thought 


it better, either because of their official position, or for other reasons, not to write at 
present. — Ep. 
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But after all is there any need of shortening the race? Have there 
been any bad effects? In 1873 Dr. William Morgan of England showed 
that the ex-varsity oars of Oxford and Cambridge were a splendid lot of 
men — above the average in length of life, health and strength and there 
were no indications of the prevalent heart disease and consumption so 
commonly believed to exist. Dr. George L. Meylan, lecturer at the Har- 
vard Summer School, 1899-1903, and now assistant professor of physical 
education at Columbia University, made in 1904 a study of the ex-Uni- 
versity oarsmen from Harvard, personally examining medically 76 out 
of the 120 survivors.’ In answer to the suggestion that rowing shortened 
life he showed that if allowance were made for 8 killed, 6 of these in the 
Civil War, the Varsity oarsmen had an excess of 5.09 years of life over 
the average of lives selected as fit for insurance. In regard to the argu- 
ment that university rowing dulls, stupefies, and exhausts the men so as 
to unfit them for success in life, he showed that while only 2 per cent 
of all college graduates in the country ever secured a place in “ Who’s 
Who” and 5.9 per cent of the Phi Beta Kappa men, 8.3 per cent of the 
former Harvard Varsity oarsmen were found in that collection, while Dr. 
Meylan says not one of the Harvard oarsmen may be said to have made 
a failure in life; and one sixth of those living in 1904 “ are men of na- 
tional and international reputation.” He failed to find any cases of heart 
disease or trouble from the lungs while the men he saw were above the 
average in vigor, health, and physical development.? 

Some eight or ten years ago a dinner was arranged for the ex-Univer- 
sity oarsmen of Harvard. It was largely attended. I think there must 
have been seventy-five present. The large majority had rowed four-mile 
races. I never in my life saw such a fine set of men gathered together 
anywhere, in complexion, stature, figure, manliness, carriage, and exuber- 
ance of life. I felt an actual thrill of joy in living as I looked on these 
men. It gave me a sublime confidence in the good effects of rowing, that 
no amount of dry statistics could ever furnish. 


RR. H. Dana, ’74. 


II. 


Boat-racing requires violent exertion. Unless an individual is prop- 
erly prepared for such exertion, not infrequently he suffers injury. Of 


1 Dr. Meylan’s investigation was printed in the Graduates’ Magazine, vol. x11, pp. 
362, 543. 

2 Drs. Shumacker and Middleton have recently issued a pamphlet on the Cardiac 
Effects of Immoderate College Athletics in Wisconsin University. Out of 200 student 
cases they found 3 that in their opinion showed heart trouble, but no examination of 
the hearts had been made before the men had entered into training, so these data are 
of but little value. 
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course this is true of any physical exertion, but in rowing the heart ac- 
tion is continuous and the demand upon it exacting for a considerable 
period. 

I favor a four-mile race. My reason is because I believe a less violent 
heart action is commonly attendant upon a four-mile race; a man will 
naturally “save himself” for a more protracted exertion. Moreover, he is 
likely to extend his preparation over a longer period and thus to become 
better fitted for exertion. 

Another reason, fanciful, perhaps, but natural, I think, is the oppor- 
tunity for comparison. We have had a four-mile race since and including 
1876. Its continuance enables comparisons to be made between crews of 
different years ; not conclusive, of course, but near enough to give con- 
siderable satisfaction. 

Is not the burden upon those who desire a change? I shall read with 
interest their reasons therefor. W. A. Bancroft, ’78. 


III. 


Concerning the question of the proper distance for the University 
Boat-Race, I favor unequivocally four miles instead of three. The space 
available hardly admits of a very detailed statement of the case, so that 
I shall merely attempt to suggest the various points in the fewest possi- 
ble words. 

In the first place, the longer distance calls for greater efficiency and 
economy of effort, which means that the oarsman going four miles re- 
quires greater skill and control of execution than for a shorter distance, 
in order to push the boat as far as possible when his oar is in the water, 
and to conserve his forces when his oar is in the air, so that he may 
recuperate to the best advantage between strokes. To reduce it to the 
extreme, a crew rowing half a mile can scramble along in almost any 
style without special training or rigging, and yet show speed, provided it 
uses its legs and rows strokes enough, but a crew to row four miles or 
more to the best advantage must be most carefully drilled in its execu- 
tion and control both individually and collectively. It must be “got 
together.” It must be most carefully rigged, both inboard and outboard. 
It must be taught its distance accurately, and it must be taught how to 
raise and drop the rate of stroke and how to spurt without raising the 
stroke. The same principle holds true when four miles are compared 
with two miles and also with three, though of course in steadily decreas- 
ing degree. 

In the second place, just as a four-mile race demands a greater degree 
of perfection and excellence than a shorter one, so it demands a greater 
degree of physical effort, and this is right. Four-mile races are partici- 
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pated in by the best crews the respective universities can produce, and 
are a better test of the art of rowing and of the physical material than 
a shorter distance. This is as it should be. A big university contest should 
be one between those who have excelled their fellows. Who wants to see 
the time of the Harvard and Yale football game cut down to 10 or 15 
minute halves, or the baseball game to 5 or 6 innings? Such a contest 
would not be worth a year’s work and trouble. Even in championship 
tournaments of tennis, golf, and countless other sports, each individual 
contest is longer than the usual wayside match. In all contests of impor- 
tance a premium is put on endurance and the additional skill required 
for endurance. 

If I felt that the four-mile distance were injurious to those participat- 
ing, I should not hesitate a moment to favor a change, for it is not good 
enough to wreck one’s health for life simply for a comparatively tempo- 
rary pleasure. But I do not feel this, provided a crew is properly trained 
and looked after by a competent doctor. Under such supervision there is 
no excuse for allowing a man to take part in such a contest who is not 
physically sound and able. I recall no case where a man, properly super- 
vised by a competent doctor, was injured by a four-mile race, and I do 
recall one notable instance where a man’s heart, though rather question- 
able at the beginning of the season, steadily improved through the year 
and was at its best after the race. Besides this, many men stand ready 
to testify to the good they have received from the university crew train- 
ing which includes the race, whereas, without proper supervision and 
training, any man may be injured even by a one-mile race. 

In a word, I can see no advantage in reducing the distance, and I can 
see a probable decrease in the degree of excellence demanded and a 


probable lessening in public interest. 
F. L. Higginson, Jr., ’00. 


Iv. 


This is a question which can probably never be settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all interested parties. I will not attempt to find the reasons why 
the four-mile distance became the standard. The reasons in the first place 
were probably arbitrary. But that a race of four miles tests a crew’s row- 
ing ability and power as well as any distance which can be chosen will 
probably be granted. Since it is the accepted distance, the real questions 
are: é 

First, is the four-mile race harmful to the oarsmen taking part in it? 

Second, if it is harmful, would a three-mile race be a proper substitute ? 

In general, the answers must be based on opinion rather than on any 
data from which conclusive facts may be drawn. My own opinion is 
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based upon somewhat limited experience with four-mile rowing races, 
namely, an observance of the Harvard-Yale races of the past seven or 
eight years. Any conclusions which I draw may, therefore, be biased. 

I do not believe that the four-mile distance is likely to prove harmful 
to undergraduate oarsmen who have been properly prepared for such a 
test. I do believe very emphatically that preparation for this event should 
be very thoroughly supervised and most painstaking. This, however, does 
not differ from the required preparation for other athletic contests, such 
as distance running, football, hockey, soccer, and lacrosse. 

A young man who enters any competition may suffer physical harm if 
he is unprepared, whether this competition be a 100-yard dash, a half-mile 
run, an intercollegiate football game, or a crew race of one mile. 

The average undergraduate who takes up rowing and goes through a 
long, careful training is not likely to suffer either permanently or tem- 
porarily any serious results. Harvard oarsmen who meet Yale in the 
Varsity Race at New London have been under constant medical super- 
vision for a period of approximately four months. Their training has 
been careful and systematic; so that during my acquaintance with Har- 
vard rowing in the past seven years, there has yet to occur an accident to 
a Harvard man which could be attributed to the distance of the Univer- 
sity Boat-Race. 

Furthermore, I doubt whether it would be possible to gather any reli- 
able data to show that the men who have taken part in Harvard-Yale 
four-mile races, or Oxford-Cambridge four-mile races, have suffered physi- 
cal mishap in a greater percentage than men who have taken part in less 
strenuous athletic contests. We certainly have no such data available at 
Harvard. 

On the other hand, it would seem to me that experience shows that the 
four-mile race is better suited for dual competition, as at New London, 
than multiple competition, as at Poughkeepsie. From the point of view 
of competition and a demonstration of superior oarsmanship, a dual race 
of any length is always more satisfactory than a multiple race; and this 
is especially true in the four-mile distance. In case there are more than 
two crews, the race is likely to become one continuous scramble for the 
lead. Jockeying is often more important than good rowing. Crews in 
such races often row themselves out long before the finish in a vain 
endeavor to keep up with the frantic pace. 

In a dual race much more depends on good rowing'than on the lead at 
any one point. Consequently the strain on participants is likely to be less 
in a dual race than in a race where there are several entries. 

If consensus of opinion decides that the four-mile race is too long, we 
come to the question whether the three-mile race is a proper substitute. 
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I am inclined to think that a three-mile race would be even more stren- 
uous than a four-mile race. Any one who has rowed in both two-mile 
and four-mile races will, I think, agree with me that the two-mile race 
under ordinary circumstances is fully as trying as the longer distance. 
The situation is very similar to that which exists on the track between 
the quarter and mile races. A quarter-miler, in order to win his race, 
must sprint the whole distance; a mile runner may sprint the first 100 
yards or so to gain a lead, after that he settles into his best running gait, 
and ends his race with a final sprint. This is much as a crew rows a 
four-mile race. Add to the quarter-mile distance an extra 200 yards, and 
we have a very similar condition to what we should have in the case of 
the three-mile rowing race. The distance is of such a nature that the 
runner must sprint all the way. It is too short to allow of any let-up, and 
yet it is so long as to be very exhausting when taken at a fast rate. 

There would seem to be nothing gained by shortening the race from 
four to three miles. If a race of a mile or a mile and a half were to take the 
place of the four-mile distance, there might be some argument in favor 
of such a change, especially if the men were poorly prepared; but any 
crew fit to row three miles should be equally fit to row four. 

The race of even a mile or a mile and a half is likely to prove dangerous 
to men who are not in the best of physical condition; it is on this fact 
which I would lay special stress rather than on the length of the race, 
Training for rowing in college should be very carefully supervised. No 
boy should be a member of the University Crew who cannot pass a satis- 
factory physical examination. The period of training should be long and 
properly graded. When such precautions are taken, the dangers of a four- 
mile race become almost nil. That at least has been the experience at 
Harvard during the past seven years. 

Paul Withington, ’09. 


Vv. 


The question of changing the Varsity eight-oared race distance from 
four to three miles brings up some interesting points. Men who have been 
forced to stop at the three-mile mark in a four-mile time row, know what 
a terrible condition one is left in, even when they have probably eased 
off on the last mile slightly. The men I have rowed with on the Varsity 
have felt that up to the two-mile mark the race is a sprint, in that during 
these two miles you are always trying to lead, thus getting the advantage 
of being ahead at the half distance ; then for the next mile you hold your 
opponents there, and then in the last mile crack them wide open. For 
this reason I feel that in the three-mile race the third mile would be but 
a continuation of the first two-mile sprint, and for this reason would be a 
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much more sharply exhausting race. Personally I feel that the idea of a 
four-mile race is purely a custom just as the idea of a one-mile run is a 
custom, and that no more benefit would be gained by changing the four 
miles to three, than by changing the one mile run to three quarters. 
Roger W. Cutler, ’11. 


VI. 


You ask for an expression of my views as to whether three or four 
miles is preferable for the Varsity Race. Though I give them gladly, I 
fear that they are but repetitions of views that have been expressed an- 
nually for several years. 

As a sporting event the three-mile race does not compare with the four 
because it involves less brain-work. Strength, endurance, skill, team-work, 
and head-work collectively and individually play important réles in four- 
mile racing. Two crews of equal brawn may be fairly even in racing 
starts and sprints, but the crew that knows how to get the most out of 
itself will win nine times out of ten in four miles. All those who have 
watched varsity and freshman crews training together know this to be 
true. A boat gets a chance to settle down and think out its rowing in a 
four-mile race. Applied brain-work is one of the best things taught in sport. 

When men were trained for the sake of the crew alone, physical strain 
to the oarsmen was a real danger in any important race. Today, when 
men are watched throughout their college training, and are taught the 
importance of keeping up active exercise after college, the risk of injury 
from four-mile races is negligible. 

Those unfamiliar with present conditions seem unable to realize the 
scrupulous care that our colleges take in preparing their crews to race. 
At Harvard candidates for the Varsity Crew must pass two physical ex- 
aminations annually conducted by Dr. Sargent, one in the fall before the 
race and one in the spring before the serious work of the season com- 
mences. He keeps in intimate touch with the members of the squad. Dr. 
Young prescribes the diet of the training table. He passes upon the 
amount of work the men are given. He has the right to remove men 
from any of the boats, and he has exercised that right at New London, 
believing and rightly that one man’s health is worth more than a victory 
over Yale at the risk of that man’s health. The season is long and the 
development gradual. The work varies intelligently with weather condi- 
tions and the condition of the members of the crew. Race day all the 
men are fit to row four miles without risk to their health. 

“ But,” we are asked, “why should the men train so long for a college 
event ?”’ One obvious reason is that the men enjoy the work. Another 
reason less apparent is that an eight must row a long time together. Row- 
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ing is the acme of team-work. To really row eight men must row as one. 
It takes time to teach eight men to row correctly and to maintain a given 
rhythm in the excitement of a race. It takes all the time now consumed. 
I believe that time well spent. Our rowing system today gives to a set of 
men that need it hard exercise under expert coaching and careful train- 
ing competing in a glorious sport. 

Quentin Reynolds, ’14. 





IMPORTANT CHANGES AT THE LAW SCHOOL.’ 


TuE adjustment of the first-year courses to one another has been much 
considered during the year. It has long been the practice of the School 
to have each of these courses given by a different instructor, and no 
doubt is felt in the Faculty concerning the wisdom of this policy. One 
advantage of a law school course is the opportunity it gives the student 
to observe legal minds of different types and adapt himself to them. 
He will have to do this throughout his practice, both with fellow prac- 
titioners and with judges; and it would be unfortunate if such training 
did not come at the very beginning of his formative period. There is 
doubtless more legal education in six courses conducted by as many dif- 
ferent teachers than there would be in the same courses if they were all 
conducted by the best teacher of the six. But none the less the division 
among different instructors has its incidental disadvantages, and these are 
greater in a law course than they would be in some other branches of 
study. Our system of law is so truly an organic whole that the mere at- 
tempt to divide it up in separate topics “tears a seamless web” ; and the 
lines of division cross and recross one another representing successive 
classifications along different intersecting planes. The titles Contract and 
Tort, for example, indicate a division of civil obligations on consensual 
lines. The title Property, on the other hand, marking a division according 
to the nature of the interest protected, cuts right across the previous boun- 
dary line and deals with rights based on contract as well as rights arising 
without reference to contract and good against all the world. Agency and 
Criminal Law, in their turn, represent each a new line of cleavage, differ- 
ing alike from one another and from each that preceded it. When these 
courses are all handled by different teachers each will map out his course 
in the way he deems best fitted to its own development; and his relative 
unfamiliarity with the other courses may lead both to gaps and overlaps. 
These last may not be evils in the second or third year, as students may 
find stimulus and suggestion in coming at a familiar matter from a new 


1 From the Annual Report of the Dean. 
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angle; but it is different with a first-year student. For him such dupli- 
cation is objectionable, not merely from its waste of time, but also from 
further confusing his mind at a period when there is confusion enough 
anyhow. The natural reluctance, too, of one teacher to trespass on another’s 
preserves may help to breed in the student an unhealthy notion that the 
law is a mysterious agglomeration of disjointed matter in separate com- 
partments. 

These disadvantages, inseparable in some degree from a curriculum in 
which each course is given by a different teacher, should be eliminated 
so far as possible. The Faculty has given much thought to the question 
how to bring the school nearest that ideal state in which every teacher 
would conduct his course with full knowledge of what his colleagues 
were doing, and teach with reference to the teaching of all the others. 
The more closely this condition can be approximated, the sooner students 
in the first year will be enabled to overcome the formidable difficulty 
which confronts every beginner in the law — the lack of legal background 
or perspective. And not only will the student find his subject lit up by 
cross lights, but the teacher will also be helped toward that systematizing 
and simplifying which our law so much needs, and for which in large 
part it is so ripe. 

These considerations have led the Faculty to decide on several changes 
in the first-year course, which are now going into effect. Professor Beale 
is to give during the first half year a course covering certain principles 
of liability of general application. Such, for example, is the subject of 
causation, a correct understanding of which is of vital importance both 
in Torts and Criminal Law. In the past it has been dealt with at some 
length in both courses, and as its underlying principles do not much differ 
in civil and criminal cases this meant serious duplication. A similar situ- 
ation existed in the case of some defences excusing alike criminal and civil 
wrongs. The course is by no means a course in Elementary Law, as that 
phrase is often used, for the Faculty has no belief in undertaking any 
subject which cannot be handled thoroughly and severely; but it repre- 
sents an attempt to dovetail the different courses together in a more 
orderly and economical way. It will be given three hours a week in the 
first half year and will contain much that has previously been taken up 
early in the year in Criminal Law. Criminal Law will follow in the 
second half year, and will also have three hours a week. This has been 
made possible by removing Agency to the second year. An adequate treat- 
ment of the principles of Agency requires for a background a knowledge 
of other branches of the law, such as Contracts or Torts. It has thus the 
elements of a secondary rather than a primary course, and is not so 
well adapted to beginners as the other first-year subjects. 
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FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ ENROLMENT AT THE LAW SCHOOL. 



































| | | 
| Whole | Total of | Harvard |Graduates} Non- | Percent |No. ofCol-| Degrees 
Year | No.of College Grad- of other Grad- | of College | leges rep- | con- 
| Students | Graduates} uates Colleges uates | Graduates, resented | ferred 
| | 
| 165 } 7 27 50 88 47 27 
| 138 | 70 34 36 68 51 25 
117 | 66 34 32 61 56 25 
87 141 | 86 49 37 55 61 25 
1874-75 144 | 82 63 19 62 57 18 
1875-76 173 | 93 60 33 80 54 25 
1876-77 199 | 116 74 42 83 58 30 
) 196 | 121 80 41 75 62 30 
169 109 71 38 60 64 24 11 
177 118 90 28 59 66 20 18 
161 112 82 30 49 70 19 18 
161 99 66 33 62 61 22 33 
138 93 58 35 45 67 32 19 
150 105 75 30 45 70 25 24 
156 122 85 37 34 78 31 18 
158 122 83 39 36 77 29 18 
188 143 88 55 45 76 34 26 
225 158 102 56 67 70 32 33 
225 158 105 53 67 70 32 28 
262 189 122 67 73 72 41 48 
285 200 135 65 85 70 33 46 
70 257 140 117 113 69 48 55 
405 266 132 134 139 66 54 69 
367 279 129 150 88 76 56 81 
413 310 139 171 103 75 74 92 
1895-96 75 380 171 209 95 80 82 104 
1896-97 490 408 186 222 82 83 82 103 
1897-98 551 490 229 261 61 89 77 131 
1898-99 564 503 212 291 61 89 78 110 
1899-00 613 557 23 321 56 91 7 127 
1900-01 655 | 605 252 353 50 92 83 137 
1901-02 633 | 584 247 337 49 92 92 148 
1902-03 644 | 600 241 359 44 93 94 157 
1903-04 743 695 272 423 48 94 111 172 
1904-05 766 Til 266 425 55 93 114 170 
1905-06 727 716 2 421 11 98 118 186 
1906-07 705 696 260 436 9 99 126 184 
1907-08 719 712 256 436 99 122 162 
1908-09 690 680 256 424 10 99 121 174 
1909-10 765 759 257 502 6 99 127 193 
1910-11 790 778 240 12 98 135 181 
1911-12 809 796 246 580 13 98 145 1961 
1912-13 745 733 184 549 12 99 134 1772 
1913-14 696 693 176 517 3 99 139 1628 
1914-15* 727 | 721 187t 535 5t 99 144 











* Up to October 28, 1914. 

+ 21 Harvard Seniors who have completed the full College course, but have not received their 
diplomas, are reckoned as graduates. Prior to 1905-06 Harvard Seniors were not reckoned as grad- 
uates but as non-graduates. 

¢ All five are graduates of law schools. 

1 One of this number received the degree of s.3.D., the remainder that of LL.B 


2 Two of this number received the degree of s.J.D., the remainder that of LL.B. 
8 Three of this number received the degree of s.J.D., the remainder that of LL.B. 


Important changes have also been made in the course on Civil Proce- 
dure. It will now be enlarged so as to cover broadly the whole subject 
excepting Evidence, and will include venue, process, appearance, forms 
of action, parties, pleading (this will under the new arrangement take up 
about one third of the time), trials, motions for a new trial, judgments, and 
appellate procedure. This change comes well at a time when procedure is 
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receiving, and rightly, so much public attention, and there is reason 
to think that it will do much to improve the first year. Procedure, under 
any conditions, presents some peculiar difficulties to students. The very 
things which make it interesting to a practitioner — its close contact with 
the realities of his professional life — make trouble for the beginner, 
whose ignorance of court rooms and clerk’s offices increases in this topic 
the strangeness and unreality which confront him on every side. Nothing 
is more strongly flavored with this unreality for an average student of the 
present day than the mysteries of common law pleading; and there is a 
disadvantage in plunging him into these at the outset. Professor Scott’s 
new case-book begins an action at the beginning and follows it in order 
through its successive stages ; and its method should hasten the hour when 
light begins to break through the initial confusion of the first year. 

This examination of the boundary line between the courses has led to 
other shifts and exchanges which promise improvement. Any division of 
the law into topics must, from its very nature, bring about situations where, 
as a matter of logic or symmetry, a given subject might be included in 
either one of two courses as well as the other. Conversion, for example, 
is commonly taken up in Torts; and it certainly belongs there if that sub- 
ject is to include all non-contractual civil wrongs. But it belongs quite as 
much in Property; and in the past the subject has been partially treated 
in each course. There ought to be a real gain from transferring the whole 
matter to the course on Property; and this is only typical of questions 
that often come up on the borderline between two courses. Our experi- 
ence indicates that the exchange of views on such questions never fails to 
bear fruit. 

Such changes lead of necessity to new case-books, and these are now 
in active preparation. 


Ezra Ripley Thayer, ’88, Dean. 





THE ATHLETIC COMMITTEE'S SURVEY.' 


THE year was on the whole prosperous, unless prosperity is measured 
by the success of Harvard teams in major sports. The football team was 
steadily victorious. The hockey team won from Yale, but lost to Prince- 
ton. The track team was 7th in the intercollegiate games and lost to 
Yale. The baseball team won from Princeton and lost to Yale. The 
University crew was beaten in every race, losing to Yale by a distance 
that was barely distinguishable. The second crew was remarkably suc- 
cessful in England. 

1 From the Annual Report of the Chairman. 
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Football was directed by Mr. Haughton and an advisory committee ; 
baseball, by an advisory committee with Dr. Sexton as coach; rowing, 
by an advisory committee with Mr. Wray as coach; track athletics, by 
an advisory committee with Mr. Donovan as coach; and hockey, by a 
highly efficient amateur, Mr. Alfred Winsor, Jr. 

In the spring of 1913 certain officers representing the control of ath- 
letic sport at Princeton, Yale, and Harvard met in New Haven and agreed 
to recommend to their respective colleges that at all games of baseball 
between any two of these colleges the coaches should not sit with the 
players and should not, from any position or in any manner, direct the 
game. The coaches were to be like coaches for an examination, their 
work ending when the examination (that is, the game) began. This 
recommendation, to be put into effect in the spring of 1914, was adopted 
by the authorities of the three colleges — at Harvard by the Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports. As the captains of the three teams 
and some other persons connected with baseball regarded the proposition 
as impracticable, another conference was held at New Haven in the spring 
of 1914, with a view to the definite decision of certain details and to the 
free discussion of the subject as a whole. In this conference the captains 
took part and accepted the new ruling, though with more or less scepti- 
cism. Obviously the change threw new responsibility on any captain 
whose team has relied on the coach for directing the play in detail; but 
many persons believe that it is better for college sport if college ball play- 
ers are trained to play their own game and are no more accessible to the 
coach in a game than a crew is in a race. 


SIGNED ARTICLES BY ATHLETES. 


The attention of the Committee was called by divers graduates to cer- 
tain signed articles, purporting to be sent to the newspapers by athletes 
in University squads. Some of these articles were harmless in themselves, 
but were rendered objectionable by the headings which the newspapers 
prefixed to them; others were offensive because the newspapers had taken 
offensive liberties with the copy. College athletes are now such public 
characters that, without their knowledge, their names may be advantage- 
ously attached to what they have not written, and they can get no re- 
dress. Again, an unscrupulous or thoughtless athlete may sell his name 
with no more labor than the dictation of a few sentences: but, so far as 
the Committee is informed, the signed articles actually sent to the papers 
by Harvard athletes have been in no way discreditable; and no athlete 
has been responsible for the illegitimate use of his name. 

The question of genuine signed articles by college athletes is twofold: 
first, does receiving money for writing about athletics rob the writer of 
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his amateur standing ; secondly, is the mere writing of such articles about 
the squad to which he belongs so bad a breach of taste as to demand 
action of the authorities ? 

When a student is hired because he is a football player to write about 
football he is obviously receiving indirect financial aid from football ; 
but it seems unreasonable that an athlete should lose his chance of work- 
ing his way through college by writing of what he knows best. A poor 
boy with athletic ability has a hard outlook if he must renounce either his 
athletics or any job not athletic for which his athletic ability is part of 
his equipment. The question would hardly be raised at all if it were not 
so easy for the wrong kind of student to take the money for the use of 
his name and allow somebody else to write the article. On the other hand, 
when the student is hired to write about his own squad, he cannot easily 
write what is worth reading unless he is willing to say what it may ill 
become him to say. For example, he cannot becomingly discuss in public 
the merits and demerits of his fellow students and fellow players, though 
the public may look for such discussion. The question is not a question 
of professionalism ; it is a question of taste — not the taste of one man or 
two men or three, for the fine sense of some men who do such writing 
may be trusted to keep them from saying anything objectionable, but 
taste in a practice which cannot be widespread without offensive results 
somewhere. 

These matters were discussed more than once by the Committee, as 
the following copies of the records will show : — 

May 19, 1914. Voted, That members of teams be not permitted to write 
signed articles for publication about the sports in which they take part until 
they have received permission from the Chairman of the Athletic Committee 
and the Chairman of the Graduate Advisory Committee for the sport affected, 
and that such permission when granted be revocable at any time. This vote to 
take effect Monday, May 25, 1914. 

June 1, 1914. Voted, That the writing of signed articles for publication 
about the team or squad of which the writer is a member be forbidden. 


These votes have no bearing on contracts already made or promises 
already given for the coming year. 

When all is said, there is no defence against the more i sidious kinds 
of professionalism except the defence in the amateur spiri. X may be 
secretly hired to attend a college for athletic purposes, and is therefore 
an undiscovered professional. Y may be another athlete helped in college 
by some generous helper of youth who likes Y’s type, just as Z, a young 
scholar, is helped by another generous helper who likes Z’s type. Y, like 
Z, is one of several hundred who are financially backed by kindly grad- 
uates. The causes of Y’s patron’s interest in Y arc too complex for 
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analysis even by that patron himself; but among them is Y’s skill in 
athletics. Y comes to college for college life and college training. He 
cannot help regarding the discipline of athletics as a part of that training 
and the practice of athletics as a part of that life. Is Y a professional ? 

There is no outward defence against a case like Y’s; and on the whole 
it is well that there is none. The line between amateur and professional 
is delicate ; in Y’s case everything depends on the soundness of Y’s fibre 
and the fineness of his perception. Fortunately for athletics, the man 
whose loyalty to athletic success of his college is measured by money 
may find his skill offset by the moral force of some young athlete with- 
out half his natural equipment for the game. 


A CENSUS OF ATHLETES. 


The extent to which students use the athletic privileges of the Univer- 
sity is shown — in part at least — by the following table : — 





’Varsity Baseball......... 42 Newell Boat Club........ 168 
Freshman Baseball...... 50 = ’Varsity Lacrosse......... 46 
’Varsity Football........ 92 Freshman Lacrosse....... 20 
Freshman Football....... 60 *Varsity Soccer.......... 30 
Freshmen, 3ClassTeams. 650 Freshman Soccer......... 20 
"Varsity Track........... 151 Feneing ............008 19 
Freshman Track......... 84 SWIMMING: 2000250065550 22 
’*Varsity Hockey......... 57 Ces BERR eee E 2 
Freshman Hockey........ 52 | Wrestling............... 30 
Varsity Crew. .........+ Be. “AS INGNtAe oe ies. csp .a09% 9 
Freshman Crew........- 96 General Athletic Class.... 65 
Alene ORM. 6655646 5: 42  25Teams, Leiter Cup Series 225 
SiS USBI 0 o's's wie owns 19 

Weld Boat Club......... 250 Total number of men... 1,823 


Use of tennis courts by students 32,000 hours. 


It is a pleasure to add that Paul Withington, A.B. 1909, M.D. 1914, 
for several years Assistant Graduate Treasurer, has been appointed 
Director of Freshman Athletics for 1914-15, and that the Harvard 
Athletic Association still has the invaluable services of Dr. E. H. Nichols. 
L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, Chairman of the Athletic Committee. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT.! 


Tue first volume of this admirable cyclopedia was noticed in the 
Graduates’ Magazine for September, 1914, p. 66. The concluding vol- 
umes, which have now come to hand, are carried out on the same plan as 
the first. ‘The number of topics treated is very large ; so is their variety. 
Wherever we have examined, we have found that a recognized expert 
has been secured to deal with the most important subjects. Thus Prof. 
F. W. Taussig, '79, of Harvard, discusses “ Free Trade and Protection” 
in a pithy article ; to Prof. G. G. Wilson, of Harvard, is assigned “ In- 
ternational Law ” ; John R. Commons writes on “ Immigration ” ; Charles 
A. Beard on the “ House of Representatives ” ; Prof. F. J. Turner, h ’09, 
of Harvard, on “Sectionalism” ; Dr. R. C. Cabot, ’89, on “ Regulation 
of Public Health’; Prof. T. N. Carver, of Harvard, on “ Socialism ” ; 
S. N. D. North on “Statistics”; and Prof. James Schouler, 59, on the 
“ Whig Party.” The number of brief biographies, of which Prof. Wm. 
McDonald, ’92, has charge, includes not only the dead who are still 
remembered for their connection with public affairs, but also the more 
prominent among the living. Statistics of all kinds appear under their 
appropriate headings. Prof. George H. Haynes, for instance, appends to 
a comprehensive survey of “ Suffrage ” a table of the actual conditions of 
the suffrage throughout the United States. The charts of the internal 
organization of the departments of the National Government present in- 
formation by a novel device, quickly understood. When we state that the 
statistics of Presidential Elections fill 34 pages and are distributed through 
30 tables, it will be perceived that thoroughness, not less than compact- 
ness, has been the aim of the editors. And in addition to what we may 
call the important and obvious subjects, the “ Cyclopedia” contains explana- 
tion of many phrases or minor incidents, which one might spend much 
time in hunting for elsewhere. On one page, for example, we find “ Stand 
Pat” and “ Stampede”; and in turning the leaves at random we come 
upon “Immunity Bath,” “ Heelers,” “ Hunkers,” “ Pernicious Activity,” 
“ Pewter Muggers,” and hundreds of others. The popular nicknames of 
public men are, of course, not overlooked. The ‘“ Cyclopedia ” is not only 
the best in its field ; but it is unique, since no other single work exists 
which covers this wide field. In clearness, in compact statement, in well- 
digested statistics, it is a model. No American who wishes to understand 


1 Cyclopedia of American Government. Edited by A. C. McLaughlin and A. B. Hart, 
*80. Vols. ii and iii. (Appleton: New York. Cloth, small 4to, illustrated, $7.50 per 
vol., $22.50 per set.) 
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the present working of our political, industrial, judicial, or social methods 
can fail to find it invaluable; and it is equally indispensable as a book of 
reference for past conditions and history. 


A LIFE OF PRESIDENT HAYES.! 


Four Harvard men — John Adams, 1755, John Quincy Adams, 1787, 
R. B. Hayes, /’45, and Theodore Roosevelt, ’80 — have been presidents 
of the United States. So far as concerned personality —to use a conve- 
nient current word — Hayes was the least conspicuous of the four. He 
lacked those salient qualities which make a man, whether he be popular 
or not, a force in public life; but he possessed indubitable virtues — 
honesty, straightforwardness, much common sense, fairness — which led 
to his election as President. When the Republicans could not nominate 
either Blaine or Conkling — the acclaimed “ brilliant ” aspirants — they 
turned to Hayes as a compromise, —to Hayes, whose great asset was 
character — and they were not disappointed. In that difficult crisis Hayes 
did what many a more vigorous man could not have done to heal the 
still festering wounds of the Civil War, to counteract the mistaken policy 
of Reconstruction, and to purify the public administration. He worked 
under the great disadvantage of having the validity of his election chal- 
lenged — a doubt which roused against him much personal hostility which 
would not otherwise have assailed him. 

The biography which Mr. Williams has written in two attractive vol- 
umes is certain to endure as an “ original source ” of information for any- 
one who seeks to know American history during the 7th decade of the 
19th century. A Democrat by inheritance and conviction, he may be re- 
garded as a witness who would not be consciously swayed to take too 
favorable a view of the debatable points in his subject’s career. We find 
it interesting, therefore, to hear him approve, unreservedly, the verdict 
of the Electoral Commission. His examination of the returning boards’ 
reports, and of all other moot questions, is made from the standpoint of 
one who has no cause to uphold except that of truth. Mr. Williams nar- 
rates in detail the various matters with which the Hayes Administration 
had to deal — civil service reform, resumption of specie payments, the 
treatment of the Indians, and, foremost, the conciliation of the South. 
He draws from the Hayes archives, which appear to be well stocked, and 
from the correspondence of many of the President’s contemporaries ; and 
he reprints freely speeches and documents, as well as newspaper com- 
ments, which it would take a long time for the reader to assemble for 


1 The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, |’45, Nineteenth President of the United 
States. By Charles Richard Williams. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 2 vols., 
8vo, many illustrations, $7.50 net.) 
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himself. The impression left is of an honest biography, solidly constructed, 
and of a truly typical American. In his character and the vicissitudes of 
his fortunes, R. B. Hayes represented the best products of the New Eng- 
landers who settled the Western Reserve. Many interesting portraits and 
other illustrations enrich these handsome volumes. 


SOME NEW VERSE.} 


War, it is said, brings forth little or no good poetry; and to judge by 
most of the war poems we have read during the past six months this is 
true. There has been some telling sarcasm in the verse of Seaman and 
Barry Pain, but the accepted bards of Britain, from Mr. Kipling down 
to the Poet Laureate, give evidence of barely more than good intentions. 
From Germany, Lissauer’s “ Song of Hate ” has alone crossed the ocean ; 
and that product of a Caliban nature the Germans will be glad to have 
forgotten as soon as the war is over. 

Among our American poets, Mr. Perey MacKaye, ’97, seems, to the 
present critic, easily first, both for the quality of his poems and for the 
high spirit in which he writes. He utters the indignation and horror 
which every civilized heart has felt at the atrocities committed, the 
pledges broken, the faith foresworn. He writes on many themes. His 
command of phrase and metaphor is richer than in any of his earlier 
volumes. The following brief poem — “ France” — though by no means 
the best — shows Mr. MacKaye’s quality : 


Half artist and half anchorite, 
Part siren and part Socrates, 

Her face — alluring fair, yet recondite — 
Smiled through her salons and academies, 


Lightly she wore her double mask, 
Till sudden, at war’s kindling spark, 
Her inmost self, in shining mail and casque, 
Blazed to the world her single soul — Jeanne d’Arc ! 


1 The Present Hour. By Perey MacKaye, °97. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net.) 

ye By Edward Sanford Martin, 77. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 

t.) 
a of Madness. By Hermann Hagedorn, ’07. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) : 

Molly Price. A Quaker Idyll. By John Russell Hayes, ’89. (Biddle Press. Boards, 
16mo.) : 

Earth Triumphant. And Other Tales in Verse. By Conrad Aiken [’12]. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) ba 

Songs of the Outlands. By Henry Herbert Knibbs [’12]. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Boards, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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Half of the volume contains poems of “ Peace,” written before the 
outbreak of the war, and possessing merits of another sort. 

Mr. Martin’s “ Poems” include the contents of earlier volumes and 
many delightful fugitive pieces, gathered from the files of Life or from 
other quarters. Mr. Martin is the best exemplar we have of the school 
of pleasantly satirical poets like Locker and Lang and Calverley. But he 
has also a more serious vein, which manifests itself in many of these 
poems. His occasional verse may well be compared with that of Dr. 
Holmes. In reading these by-products of the busy editor of Life, we feel 
that wit, like beauty, is its own excuse for being. 

Of the two plays on our list, Mr. Hagedorn’s “ Makers of Madness ” 
is in prose, and deals with an up-to-date subject in up-to-date fashion. It 
describes how the owner of a string of yellow journals, by exploiting the 
common instinct of patriotism, can bring on a war. Mr. Bynner, in The Lit- 
tle King, tells the story of Louis XVII in the Temple, after the execu- 
tion of the King and Queen. Mr. Bynner makes the most of the opportu- 
nities which the boy's tragic fate offers for an appeal to the reader’s 
sympathy. The response which normal persons give to the sufferings of 
any child is quickened in the case of this royal unfortunate. 

Mr. J. R. Hayes, '89, relates a simple tale in his “ Molly Price.” To say 
that he has made the most that was possible out of it, is not to exag- 
gerate. The danger that he runs lies in attempting to describe so much 
simplicity and avoid falling into prosy commonplace. Perhaps a rhymed 
narrative would have served his purpose better than blank verse. 

In contrast to Mr. Hayes’s idyl are the robust narratives, cast in forms 
which, as Mr. Aiken reports, owe much to John Masefield’s models. 
“ Earth Triumphant ”’ has vigor and exuberance of expression. It also 
deals with commonplace scenes. But one remembers these less than the 
more characteristic “go” of the poems at their best, and the flaming of 
passion, genuine even if it be at times sordid. Such a poem as “ Youth,” 

for instance, holds the promise of something far better. 

"Mr. Knibbs is the latest practitioner of that school of versemen which, 
beginning with Lindsay Gordon in Australia, has included Bret Harte, 
John Hay, and Mr. Kipling. His “ Songs of the Outlands” are uncom- 
monly musical. Their lingo, we presume, echoes that of the hoboes, 
bums, cowpunchers, and all the other gentry who inhabit the “ outlands.” 
Several times Mr. Knibbs seems on the point of achieving something as 
good in its way as “ Little Breeches ” or “Jim Bludsoe,” but he never 
quite hits the mark. Occasionally, however, as in ‘ Lady-Bird,” he rises 
to a higher level. So good a first volume is rare. 
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MORE BOOKS ON THE WORLD WAR.! 


To the flood of books and pamphlets on the World War, Harvard men 
are contributing in full measure. The writers of the batch of books listed 
below approach the general subject from different angles, but, as it hap- 
pens, they all agree in laying the blame for the war on Germany. 

In a dozen vigorous articles Col. Roosevelt comments on the causes 
and shifting phases of the struggle up to the last of December; but he 
has most at heart the lessons which, he thinks, the war should teach the 
United States. The chief lesson is preparedness. He sees no reason to 
suppose that, if Germany were to conquer the European coalition against 
her, she would not very quickly proceed to attempt to dominate the 
American continent and to enrich herself from the immense stores of 
wealth in the United States. But whether Germany or another ambitious 
and hungry power be the invader, Col. Roosevelt urges that we must main- 
tain a sufficient navy to guard our ports, and a sufficient military reserve 
to repel any expedition that could be hurried to our coasts from overseas. 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick,” is one of the Colonel’s maxims. 
And the pith of his book, the example and the warning which it enfolds, 
is contained in the following two sentences from the chapter on “The 
Belgian Tragedy.” “The sympathy and support of the American people 
should go out unreservedly to Belgium, and we should learn the lesson 
taught by Belgium’s fall. What has occurred to Belgium is precisely 
what would occur under similar conditions to us, unless we were able to 
show that the action would be dangerous.” 

Prof. A. B. Hart aims at presenting a description of the historical 
background of the War, its political and racial elements, its geographical 
and military conditions. He shows also the immediate causes. He deals 
with the ‘“ psychology ” of the sovereigns, ministers and generals, and 
with public opinion in the countries involved. He discusses neutrality, 


1 America and the World War. By Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. (Scribners : New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents net.) 

The War in Europe. Its Causes and Results. By Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. (Apple- 
ton: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

The Great War. From the Assassination of the Archduke to the Fall of Antwerp. 
By Frank H. Simonds, ’00, of the New York Evening Sun. (Kennerley: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, maps, $1.25 net.) 

Germany Embattled. An American Interpretation. By Oswald Garrison Villard, 
93. (Scribners : New York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

The War Week by Week. Observations from Life. By Edward S. Martin, ’77. (E. 
P. Dutton: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Deutschland Uber Alles, or Germany Speaks. By John Jay Chapman, ’84. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents.) 

The Evidence in the Case in the Supreme Court of Civilization. By James M. Beck. 
(Putnams: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 
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methods of warfare, the effect of the War on the United States, and, finally. 
the basis of a true peace. He wishes to write with the detachment of a 
historian, and his statement of facts is clear; but where it is proper to 
express an opinion he does so without ambiguity. His book, which is 
most readable, stands as a record of what was known and thought 
here up to the beginning of October. 

Mr. F. H. Simonds, ’00, editor of the New York Evening Sun, has 
approved himself the ablest critic of military operations of any writer for 
the American press. He possesses not only ample military knowledge, 
but adequate acquaintance with recent history and with contemporary in- 
ternational politics, to enable him to give each move, diplomatic or strate- 
gic, its proper setting. For anyone who desires to read a connected and 
illuminating account of the War, from the assassination of the Austrian 
Archduke on June 28, 1914, to the fall of Antwerp early in October, 
should read Mr. Simonds’s book. He writes astonishingly well — especially 
if we remember that, like the war correspondent, he has had to work at 
top speed. We look forward to other volumes by him describing the con- 
tinuation and end of the War. 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, ’93, editor of the New York Evening 
Post, being the son of a German patriot who came to this country in 
search of liberty, and the grandson of Garrison, has an unusual equip- 
ment for understanding the German people and American ideals. The 
essays in this volume, which have already appeared in Scribner's, the 
Review of Reviews and the North American Review, contain the best 
effort we have seen by a lover of Germany to persuade German-Ameri- 
cans to influence the Germans themselves to turn away from militarism 
and autocracy, the evil principles which, he believes, have made Germany 
the destroyer of peace and a menace to the liberty of the world. Mr. 
Villard extols with much impressiveness the Germany of the past — the 
real Germany as he regards it — the land in which, from about 1765 to 
the death of Heine, poetry, philosophy, letters, science and music flour- 
ished. During the last half century, the Prussianizing process has substi- 
tuted material expansion and the aims of an arrogant militarism for the 
ideals which made Germany great. What this substitution means Mr. 
Villard describes eloquently. The strangling of democracy, the blow to 
Germany’s prestige as a seat of learning, the wreck of her reputation for 
faith and honor, the desperate and disingenuous propaganda inflicted 
upon the United States — these, and other subjects, Mr. Villard discusses 
with frankness, with courage and with conspicuous ability. He does not 
recriminate. He feels deep sorrow that the Germany he loved has been 
so suddenly transformed into a mighty war-machine, hateful alike in its 
purpose and its methods. He speaks passionately, as one who hopes to 
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rouse the country of his ancestors from a terrible nightmare. His papers 
are sure to remain among the valid American documents which this crisis 
has called forth. 

For pure enjoyment the comments on the War by Mr. E. S. Martin, 
'77, rank easily first. He wrote them as weekly editorials in Life. They 
are keen, swift and penetrating. They have the relish that belongs to 
good satire. Mr. Martin’s satire is neither ridicule nor parody: it holds 
up to the judgment of reason the special pleas of the various litigants. 
It detects the specious; it exposes the evasive; it unmasks the cunning. 
Mr. Martin never loses his temper, never gets hot ; but one cannot fail to. 
see an amused sparkle in his eye as he riddles one flimsy argument after 
another. 

In “ Deutchland Uber Alles, or Germany Speaks,” Mr. J. J. Chapman, 
’84, gathers into a little volume some of the more remarkable utterances 
of the German élite during the first two months of the War. Here we 
have the “ Address to Civilization,” Bethmann Hollweg’s statements, the 
outeries of Eucken, Harnack, Hauptmann, the Kaiser, Lissauer’s “ Song 
of Hate,” and, in an appendix, several other manifestoes. Mr. Chapman 
feels that these reveal mach better than any other means could the essen- 
tials of Kultur and the spirit which Kultur engenders in its votaries. 
He permits himself several brief chapters of comment, in the course of 
which we infer that his microscopic scrutiny has discovered imperfec- 
tions in Kultur, although its creators have pronounced it, and themselves, 
perfect. Posterity must decide. 

“The Evidence in the Case,” by Mr. James M. Beck, former Assis- 
tant Attorney-General of the United States, calls for no extended notice 
here, as it is not by a Harvard writer. But it should be said that Mr. 
Beck's analysis of the official documents on the outbreak of the War has 
been read in all parts of the world, and has generally been accepted as 
the most authoritative that has appeared. 





THE HARVARD TRIP TO CALIFORNIA. 


[In connection with the World’s Fair at San Francisco, to celebrate the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, the Associated Harvard Clubs will hold their annual 
meeting in that city. The following announcement by the Harvard Club of 
New York City will be read with great interest by Harvard men in the East ; 
and it is hoped that many of them will avail themselves of this unprecedented 
opportunity. — Ep.] 

Tue 19th Annual Meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs will be 
held in San Francisco, Friday and Saturday, Aug. 13 and 14, 1915. In 
connection with this meeting, the Harvard Club of New York City has 
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secured the refusal, for Harvard men and their families and friends, of 
the entire first cabin accommodations upon the Panama-Pacific Line 
steamship Kroonland, for the voyage to San Francisco via the Panama 
Canal, sailing from New York July 24, and due at San Francisco Aug. 
9. The undersigned Committee on Transportation of the Harvard Club 
of New York City has charge of all arrangements for booking passage 
on the Kroonland. It is hoped that the entire first cabin accommodations 
will be taken by the Harvard men and their friends as this will add 
greatly to the pleasure of the cruise. In order to insure this, early appli- 
cation for passage is necessary. 

The Expositions of San Francisco and San Diego offer special attrac- 
tions this year for visitors to California. 

The Kroonland is a twin screw steamer, under the American flag, of 
22,000 tons displacement, 580 feet in length and 60 feet in breadth, and 
prior to the war was in the service of the Red Star Line between New 
York and Antwerp. The voyage of 5200 miles will occupy 16 days, in- 
cluding the passage through the Panama Canal, and a call at San Diego 
or Los Angeles, where members who so desire may land and see some- 
thing of the San Diego Exposition and Southern California, before pro- 
ceeding by rail to San Francisco. No arrangements are contemplated for 
Harvard men to return in a party. Those who wish to return by steamer 
should not delay too long in making application for reservations, as there 
will be a large demand this summer for passage in both directions. Rates 
of passage, including meals, from New York to San Diego or Los Angeles, 
or to San Francisco, are $125 for a limited number of berths, and upwards, 
according to the location of the berths and the number of passengers in 
each room. There is no reduction in rate for the round trip by steamer. 

Accommodations may now be tentatively reserved, but, as is the rule 
on all Trans-Atlantic lines, berths or staterooms are not considered defi- 
nitely engaged unless a deposit of 25 per cent is made when called for 
by the steamship company. The balance of the passage money must be 
paid not later than three weeks previous to sailing. In case the passage 
is cancelled, any money paid wiil be refunded if the accommodations are 
resold. 

Steamer Chairs and Rugs may be obtained on board the Kroonland 
at a charge of $1.50 each. Seats at table will be reserved in advance or 
may be secured immediately after embarking. 

Baggage. Each passenger is allowed 20 cubic feet of personal baggage 
free of charge ; extra baggage will be charged for at the rate of 25 cents 
a cubic foot. 

Hotel Accommodations in San Francisco. No member need trouble 
himself about engaging hotel accommodations directly, as the Hotel Com- 
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mittee of the San Francisco Harvard Club will arrange accommodations 
for visitors. For passengers by the Kroonland hotel accommodations will 
be reserved if desired, through the New York Committee on Transpor- 
tation. 

Return rates by railroads differ according to the route, time limit of 
ticket, and stop-over privileges. As at present advertised, the regular 
first-class fare from San Francisco or Los Angeles to New York by any 
trans-continental road is $76.60, with a time limit of nine days, and stop- 
over privileges within this time limit only, except that additional stop- 
overs are allowed at certain points, such as Glacier, Lake Louise, and 
Banff on the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Yellowstone Park, Glacier 
National Park, Grand Canyon of Arizona, the Roosevelt Dam, and at 
certain of the principal cities between Chicago or St. Louis and New 
York. The fare for such tickets, but allowing stop-overs within a limit 
of thirty days in addition to the special stop-overs noted above, and ex- 
cept by the roads via Portland, is $86.60. 

Arrangements for the return trip, including reservation of Pullman 
accommodations, can be made in New York before the sailing of the 
Kroonland. 

From New York to San Francisco or Los Angeles via any trans-con- 
tinental road the fare is $77.35 or $80.35, with a nine-day limit, and $10 
higher with a 30-day limit. From New York to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles and return, by rail in both directions, a special round-trip ticket, 
limited to three months, and with stop-over privileges in both directions, 
is $94.30 or $98.80. These tickets are good via one direct route and re- 
turning via the same or any other direct route. If the trip in one direc- 
tion is made through Portland the fare is $17.50 additional. If the round 
trip is made over the Southern Pacific via New Orleans steamer and by 
a direct route, the fare is $94.30 or $96.55. If via Portland one way, 
$111.80 or $114.05. Where two rates are above quoted, the higher rate 
applies via the New York Central or Pennsylvania. No meals or Pull- 
man accommodations are included in the above rail rates. Berths and 
meals are included on the Southern Pacific steamers between New York 
and New Orleans. 

Pullman Accommodations, The lower berth in a standard Pullman 
Sleeper between New York and San Francisco or Los Angeles by any 
direct route is $18; upper berths $14.40; drawing room (requiring two 
full passage tickets), $63 ; compartment (requiring one and one-half pas- 
sage tickets), $50.50. By any of the Northern Lines, or if stop-overs are 
made, the Pullman rates are somewhat higher. The above rates may be 
changed somewhat, and further information will be gladly furnished, or 
information in detail regarding fares and train schedules by the different 
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trans-continental routes may be obtained upon application at the offices of 
the various railroads. 

Applications for accommodations on the Kroonland should be made 
at an early date. 

Plan of the steamer, with rate sheets showing the price of each room, 
and all further information may be obtained from, and applications for 
accommodations should be made to, James A. Wright, 281 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Tuomas W. Stocum, 90, Chairman, 
James A. Wriacut, ’79, 
Lanepon P. Marvin, 98, 
J. Orro Stack, ’05, 
Ratpu W. WIAs, 09, 
Committee. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE WINTER TERM. 


On January 6, a conference of all the college presidents in Massachu- 
setts, with the State Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
ne cation, was held in Boston. The object of the conference was 
ai og ga to discuss the possibility of extending throughout the State 
Massachu- a program of extension work such as is now carried on 
ae by the seven codperating colleges and universities of the 
Metropolitan District. Various committees were appointed to examine 
this project and to work out the necessary details. During the last five 
years the extension courses in Boston have had a total enrolment of about 
5000 students, and the value of the work accomplished is beyond any 
question. These extension facilities have been, however, available only 
to persons living within the Boston sphere of influence. It is now pro- 
posed to consider the possibility of having extension courses of a simi- 
lar scope and character provided at Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, and 
other urban centres throughout the Commonwealth. This undertaking, if 
it is carried through, will require the support and codperation of such 
institutions as Amherst, Williams, Clark, Holy Cross, Smith, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, and the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. The discussions at the con- 
ference served, at any rate, to call public attention to the fact that Massa- 
chusetts is better provided with colleges, universities, and technical schools 
of good standing than any other State in the Union. There are about 20 
of these giving instruction of high grade, and they are so situated through- 
out the Commonwealth that by a proper codrdination of effort a compre- 
hensive scheme of extension work can in all probability be devised. 
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At the last session of the Massachusetts Legislature a resolve was passed 
requesting the State Board of Education to examine and report upon a 
plan for the establishment of a State university. The Board of Education 
has presented, in response to this resolve, an interesting report which 
advises the Legislature against anything which would involve needless 
duplication of the large facilities now provided by private institutions. 
The report makes two alternative suggestions. One of them proposes the 
possible establishment of a large number of scholarships, provided out of 
State funds, to be awarded under regulations made by the State Board 
of Education to deserving students of Massachusetts. These scholarships, 
if established, would be available at any of the various private institu- 
tions. The other suggestion is that there might be established a Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts which would be mainly an examining institution 
something after the model of the University of London when it was first 
organized. The report likewise lays stress upon two immediate needs of 
Massachusetts as respects higher education, namely, a more definite 
arrangement whereby the State and its municipalities may draw upon the 
universities and technical schools for expert service in public administra- 
tion, and a closer articulation of the public schools system with the en- 
dowed institutions, particularly as regards the training of teachers. 

In this whole movement for increasing the service rendered by col- 
leges to the community Harvard has had distinctly a leading part The 
beginning of it all is directly traceable to a report made by a committee 
of the Harvard Faculty six years ago under the chairmanship of Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87, which urged that extension work in Boston should be 
undertaken by the seven local institutions as a joint enterprise. 

The University Catalogue for 1914-15, which has appeared somewhat 
later this year than formerly, is the most extensive yet prepared. Every 
effort is made to save space and keep this annual catalogue pe expand- 
within reasonable size, but year after year the book con- 6 °atalogue 
tinues to grow. This year the increase in size is due chiefly to the need 
of announcing in full the arrangements between the University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology as regards facilities for technical 
education. The establishment of a new School of Tropical Medicine has 
also made some demands, The Catalogue contains 292 students more 
than that of a year ago. The representation of foreign countries among 
this student body is interesting. China has a delegation of 22, England 
12, Japan 10, Germany 5, and a dozen other countries are represented 
by two or three students. There is at least one student from every state 
of the Union, and six states each contribute more than 100 names to the 
total enrolment. These are Massachusetts, New York, Maine, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The grand total of Harvard’s student popula- 
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tion, as given in this year’s Catalogue, is 5699, and the total number of 
instructors of all ranks in 859. This ratio of one instructor to every six 
or seven students is significant in view of the common assertion that large 
institutions fail to bring instructors and students into close relation with 
one another. If this indictment be true, it is certainly not because the 
average officer of instruction has too many students to look after. 

An important change in University policy is embodied in the altered 
requirements for admission to the Harvard Medical School announced a 
wees couple of months ago. For many years it has been the prac- 
School re- tice to admit to the Harvard Medical School as regular stu- 
quirements ’ 

dents only those persons already possessed of a bachelor’s 
degree. From time to time, however, applicants who were not college 
graduates were admitted as special students and under certain strict con- 
ditions were allowed to obtain the degree uf M.D. The new provisions 
open the door much more widely to non-graduates. Hereafter the Medi- 
eal School will admit to regular candidacy for its degrees any student 
who has completed two years of work in a college or scientific school of 
high rank, provided: (1) that he has stood in the upper third of his 
class at college; (2) that he has taken at least one year’s instruction in 
physics, biology and chemistry; and (3) that he possesses a reading 
knowledge of French or German. 

Although this general provision marks a departure from a policy on 
which the University authorities have laid great emphasis in the past, 
namely, the maintenance of our professional schools on a graduate basis, 
it has been asserted that the change involves no lowering of admission 
standards. As every close observer of our educational conditions has long 
realized, the term “college graduate’? may mean a good many different 
things. It may mean that a young man has had a thorough four years’ 
: course made up largely of prescribed studies in an institution of good 
standing ; it may mean, on the other hand, a course of three years, or 
even less, devoted in large part to studies of non-substantial character 
in an institution where standards are little better than those of a high 
school. The student who has complied with the Harvard admission re- 
quirements and has completed two full years of college work is better 
equipped for any form of professional study than are the graduates of 
many southern and western small colleges. If proof of this be needed, it 
can be had from almost any instructor who has had experience with Har- 
vard upperclassmen and outside graduates in the same courses of study. 
We have put altogether too much stress in University administration upon 
the degree of A.B. as a line of demarcation in educational methods. So 
far as a single institution is concerned, it may very well make a broad 
separation between its own undergraduates and its own graduates. The 
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distinction in that case is a real one; but to apply this same line of 
cleavage to all institutions of whatever rank or standing is absurd on the 
face of it. The policy of putting every professional branch of the Uni- 
versity on a strictly graduate basis has an attractive sound, but the plain 
fact is that any such policy is apt to sacrifice substance for shadow. 

This year, for the first time, the University has published a list of those 
candidates for admission to Harvard College who have done especially 
well in their entrance examinations, indicating in each case gonor ust of 
the name of the school at which the student received his *hools 
training. The list includes those admitted by both plans of examination 
and contains the names of all who received honor grades at admission in 
a prescribed number of units. Among the 664 students admitted, about 
70 constitute the honor list. The schools which prepared two or more 
Freshmen for honors at admission are as follows : ~— 



















Freshmen 
School — admitted 
, with honors 

The Country Day School for Boys of Boston.........-+e+esceeeeececeee 15 6 
Phillips Exeter Academy..........+++ Ccccecccccccecccces coc cccceccs 37 6 
Cambridge High and Latin School ...-......ceeseee cece seceeeeeeceees 25 5 
Boston Latin School...........+s+seseeeeee © ceccccce vccccccecceccces 45 4 
Boston English High School...........-+++e++ deduatiexess 19 4 
St. Mark's School........cccccccccccce aa earee chee cchauasaccweascs 14 + 
POUR BOI ON so os. 5s 0:0 0.5.06 56000000 00000000000 0sssee ese’ cecccees see . 10 | 3 
Newton High School es 9 | 3 
PESO BOIS os 5 nic cs 0s:050000s0 ooceesnes Wansins caisep ee Sinmesicen 21 2 





The publication of this list has caused considerable comment, adverse 
and otherwise, among school principals and school authorities. Many of 
the latter allege that the showing is misleading because the basis upon 
which the list is compiled gives a marked advantage to the school which 
makes a specialty of preparing boys for Harvard and places at a corre- 
sponding disadvantage an institution which prepares students for several 
colleges. The publication of the list, however, ought to be a matter of 
considerable interest and significance each year, even if it does afford far 
from conclusive evidence of relative efficiency among schools. 

This is particularly true if one compares with the table of honors at 
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admission the published statement of the schools which chiefly supply 
Harvard College with its First and Second Group Scholars. Above is 
given, the top of the list for the current year, that is to say, the eight 
schools which have made the best record. 

It will be noticed that seven of them are schools represented in the 
honor list at admission. The only very striking fact in a comparison of 
the two lists is the absence of the Country Day School for Boys in the 
second list, although it stands at the head of the first. The obvious ex- 
planation is that this school is a relatively new one, this being only the 
second year in which it has sent boys to Harvard College. On the whole, 
the two tabulations give pretty definite evidence that Harvard College 
gets a more than proportionate number of first-class students from a rela- 
tively small group of schools, some public and some private. 

A couple of years ago a committee of the Board of Overseers presented 
a request that the Faculty of Arts and Sciences should, if possible, devise 
Sec * practical method for improving the use of English by 
onstudent- § undergraduates in their examinations, themes, and other 
English . 

routine college work. A careful study of the problem was 
made during the past year by a Faculty Committee which had the assist- 
ance of W. R. Castle, ’00, and, on its recommendation, an arrangement 
has been made for the appointment of a Standing Faculty Committee on 
this matter. All the details have not been completed, but it is understood 
that instructors in all courses will be urged to send to the committee any 
examination book or thesis or other piece of student-work which has dem- 
onstrated the writer’s inability to express his thoughts in good English. 
The committee will have power to prescribe additional work in English 
composition for any student whose shortcomings seem to make such action 
desirable. To many it might seem as if vigorous action of this sort ought 
to be entirely superfluous in the case of young men all of whom have had at 
least four years’ training in English at secondary schools ; yet every college 
instructor knows only too well that whatever proficiency in English a 
great many students have shown at the college admission examinations, 
they seem to demonstrate very little of it when writing essays in connec- 
tion with their later studies of philosophy, political science, or history. 

The new Widener Library is nearly completed. Little now remains 
but matters of interior finishing. The exact date of opening has not yet 
been set, but it is not probable that the books will be re- 
moved from Randall Hall until the summer vacation. To 
transfer a million or more volumes is no simple undertaking at best : to 
do this while college exercises are going on would involve a shutting 
down of library facilities for a time and a consequent deranging of in- 
struction in a great many courses. Certain re-arrangements of classifica- 
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tion will also be necessary in the new quarters, and many other things 
make it desirable that the transfer should be made when it can be done 
without undue hurry. ; 

The new Cruft High Tension Laboratory is completed and in use. 
Some of the courses in electrical engineering are already being held 
there. The new building has been erected from a bequest of $50,000 
made some time ago by Miss Harriet Cruft, who has given an additional 
sum for the purchase of equipment. The structure represents the latest 
ideas in laboratory construction. An outstanding feature of the labora- 
tory’s equipment is a storage battery of 100,000 volts. There are 25 
rooms for research and instruction, some of them underground with 
arrangements for maintaining a constant temperature. Prof. G. W. 
Pierce, p ‘99, has been appointed director of the laboratory and will have 
charge of the work carried on in it. 

Steady progress is now being made on the Germanic Museum after a 
delay of many months owing to unavoidable causes. The construction 
work was started so late in the autumn that winter has retarded the con- 
tractors’ operations very seriously ; yet it is hoped that the building will 
be ready for use when College opens next fall. The collections which will 
be housed in the Museum have been kept in the old building at the junc- 
tion of Broadway and Cambridge Streets. An endowment has been pro- 
vided for the up-keep of the building and for the increase of its collections 
by a recent legacy of $50,000 from the estate of Hugo Reisinger. 

About a year ago a movement for the erection of a new gymnasium 
was started with considerable enthusiasm by a committee of undergrad- 
uates, and a fund of about $10,000 was subscribed by undergraduates in 
the classes of 1913-1917. When, however, a canvass was undertaken 
among the graduates of the University, the response fell short of expecta- 
tions, partly because of the various other projects which were making 
demands on the attention of the alumni at the same time, and partly 
owing to the general gloominess of the business outlook throughout the 
country. Colleges and universities all over the United States are finding 
that the present moment is a particularly unfavorable one for raising 
large sums of money. To build a new gymnasium at Harvard will require 
at least a million dollars, and a large additional sum will also be necessary 
for endowment. Consequently it has been thought better to refrain from 
pushing the project very earnestly for the time being. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the enterprise has not been abandoned; it will be 
brought forward again whenever the prospect appears brighter. Mean- 
while, each college class will be asked to make its contribution. There is 
no denying the need of a new gymnasium. The University’s present 
facilities are altogether inadequate. 
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The completion of the heating tunnel which connects the University with 
the power station of the Boston Elevated Railway Co. near the Anderson 
iitnaietins Bridge has enabled the University Press to occupy the en- 
for the Univer- tire basement of University Hall. This additional room has 
ssieal been greatly needed, and the new arrangements will allow 
the printing plant to be divided into three sections; one for ordinary 
job work, one for printing examination papers under safe conditions, and 
the third for publication of books and pamphlets. This last-named de- 
partment has greatly increased its importance during the last year or two. 
Steps have also been undertaken to form some sort of working arrange- 
ment among the publication authorities of the various American univer- 
sities such as will facilitate the sale of their books throughout the coun- 
try. Although the details of the scheme have not been fully worked out, 
it is planned to designate in all the larger cities of the country one or 
more book stores which will carry a stock of these books on consignment. 
At present the great drawback of a university press lies in its lack of 
facilities for pushing the sales of its books. 

Some of the more notable publications of the Press during the year 
are the following: “Some Aspects of the Tariff Question,” by F. W. 
Taussig, 79; “The Trust Problem,” by E. Dana Durand, instructor in 
Economics in 1901-03 ; “ Metempsychosis, or the Doctrine of the Trans- 
migration of Souls,” by G. F. Moore, h ’06; “ Municipal Charters,” 
by Nathan Matthews, "75; “The History of Allegory in Spain,” by 
C. R. Post, 04; “ Evolution of the English Corn Market,” by N.S. B. 
Gras, p 09; “Scientific Management,” edited by C. B. Thompson, ’08 ; 
three additions to the Case Books Series by Professors E. Wambaugh, 
76, J. H. Beale, ’82, and A. W. Scott, / 09; and a revised and abridged 
edition of Pres. Lowell’s ‘Governments and Parties in Continental Eu- 
rope,” which is entitled “The Governments of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many.” 

Readers of the Magazine will remember that about a year ago the 
problem of saving the remaining elms in the College Yard and of replac- 
The Yard ing those already gone was referred to Prof. R. T. Fisher, ’98, 
trees for investigation and advice. The problem has been very 
thoroughly studied from every angle and a full report has just been pre- 
sented to the Corporation. It now appears that the loss of the elms was 
not due solely to the ravages of insect pests, but in part, at any rate, to 
the lowering of the water-table in the College neighborhood and the lack 
of moisture in the soil of the Yard. This condition of affairs was proved 
by a series of borings. Prof. Fisher’s report deals fully with existing soil 
conditions, the future irrigation and fertilizing of the trees, the control of 
tree-destroying insects, and the practical methods of restoring the Yard, 
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in the course of time, to something like what it was a decade ago. Already 
several new elms have been planted, these trees being about 25 to 30 
feet in height. At the present moment, by every outward sign, these 
trees are in good condition. The expense has been borne by some Har- 
vard graduates, two of whom have given $1000 each, for reforesting and 
for soil improvements. Plans have been adopted for planting young trees, 
not only in the Yard, but in other portions of the College grounds where 
none have ever been planted heretofore, — for example, around the Me- 
morial Delta and on Holmes Field. 

Last spring, as explained at the time, arrangements were made whereby 
several of the chief social clubs in the University entered an agreement 
not to elect any new members from the Freshman class nor ‘. 
to make choices among Sophomores until a fixed date in changes in the 

r : : club system 

November. The object of this arrangement was to prevent 

the various distractions of club elections from interfering with the common 
life of the Freshmen in their new dormitories. The new system has worked 
during the past autumn with entire satisfaction to all concerned, so much 
so that several other clubs, which did not enter the agreement at the out- 
set, have now expressed willingness to become parties to it. The under- 
graduate clubs which adopted the rule last spring were the A. D., the 
Delphic, Digamma, Fly, Iroquois, Kalumet, Owl, Phenix, Porcellian, 
Sphinx, and Zeta Psi. The clubs which are now arranging to enter the 
combination are the Delta Upsilon, Pi Eta, Theta Delta Chi, Gargoyle, 
Kappa Sigma Chi, Alpha Phi Sigma, Phi Kappa Epsilon, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, and Stylus. 

The University Library is engaged in making a collection of all avail- 
able printed and manuscript data, relative to the present European war. 
This collection includes not only documents, photographs, war gata 
and current newspapers, but diaries, letters, maps, procla- °ollection 
mations, postal-eards, and everything, in fact, which might possibly be of 
future historical value. Arrangements have been made for complete files 
of daily papers published in several European countries. Graduates of the 
University who come into possession of anything bearing on the great 
struggle, whether by way of letters from those actually participating in it or 
illustrative material of any sort, are asked not to destroy such things with- 
out first offering them to the Librarian of the University. The material 
will be fully catalogued, and ought, in the course of time, to prove a col- 
lection of rare interest and value to students of military history. 

The Library has been enabled recently to make a notable addition to 
its collection of valuable manuscripts through the gift of the original 
manuscript of “ America” which has been presented to the University 
by the surviving relatives of the Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, ’29, the 
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composer of tae national hymn. The manuscript will be kept in the 
Widener Memorial Library and will be made accessible for view when 
the new building is opened. 

Prof. C.S. Minot of the Harvard Medical School, died on Nov. 19 at 
his home in Milton. Dr. Minot was a graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1872 and, after several years of 
study abroad, received the degree of S.D. from Harvard 
in 1878. Two years later he became lecturer on embryology in the Medi- 
cal School and, after 25 years of service in that institution, finally became 
professor of comparative anatomy in 1905. In 1912 he served as Harvard 
Exchange Professor at the Universities of Berlin and Jena. Dr. Minot 
was a scholar of the highest reputation, a member of many learned soci- 
eties both in America and abroad, and the author of several standard 
works on his own subject. 

Luther S. Livingston, librarian of the Harry Elkins Widener Collec- 
tion, died at his home in Cambridge on December 24, in the fifty-first 
year of his age. Mr. Livingston had been in charge of the Widener books 
since Nov. 30, 1914. The Corporation have appointed to succeed him 
George P. Winship, 93, who has been in charge of the John Carter 
Brown Library at Providence, R.I. 

Since the last issue of the Magazine, Austin W. Scott, 2’09, assistant 
professor of law in the Law School, has been promoted to the rank of pro- 
Appointments fessor; Paul J. Sachs, 00, has been appointed assistant 
and promotions director of the Fogg Art Museum; Roger Pierce, ’02, has 
been designated as business adviser of the Medical School, and Prof. R. 
B. Way of Beloit College has been selected as visiting lecturer in political 
science for the first half of the academic year, 1915-16. 

The students of the University tendered a reception to Major Henry 
L. Higginson, ’55,in the Harvard Union on November 23 in honor of 
Major Higein- his 80th birthday. Addresses were made by Ex-Pres. C. 
son’s eightieth W. Eliot, 53, Pres. Lowell, 77, Dean L.B. R. Briggs, ’75, 

sated Bishop William Lawrence, ’71, C. E. Brickley, 15, and 
Major Higginson himself. As donor of the Union and of Soldier’s Field, 
Major Higginson has long held a position of unique popularity among 
the undergraduates of the University. 

E. W. Mahan, 716, of Natick, has been chosen captain of the Univer- 
sity Football team for the season of 1915. Mahan has played the posi- 
Mahan footban tion of right halfback on the University team for the past 
captain two years and, in addition, was captain of the Freshman 
team two years ago. He came to Harvard from Andover, where he was 
a leader in all branches of school athletics. Mahan has been one of the 
hardest working members of two winning Harvard elevens and, besides, 
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has won local fame in baseball circles. He is one of the best among the 
all-round athletes now in the University. 

Out of the 22 Juniors and Seniors chosen to the Harvard chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa at the recent elections, there were two students who 
played in the last football contest with Yale. One of these poctpan ana 
is T. J. Coolidge, 3d, ’15, who gained immortality in athletic scholarship 
history by his famous run down the field. The other is R. C. Curtis, ’16, 
who played at left end during a part of the game. H. L. F. Kreger, 16, 
another of the successful candidates for Phi Beta Kappa honors, was 
coxswain of the Harvard crew which won the Henley competition last 
summer. 

The 307th anniversary of the birth of John Harvard was celebrated in 
the Delta at the John Harvard statue on Nov. 25. The exercises consisted 
of a short address given by L. deJ. Harvard, ’15, and the personai and 
singing of “ Fair Harvard.” — Dr. R. P. Strong, professor Miscellaneous 
of tropical medicine in the Medical School, has been appointed director 
of the laboratories of the hospitals and of the research work maintained 
by the United Fruit Co. This appointment is significant in expressing the 
wish of the company to codperate with the University in its investigation 
of tropical diseases. — A performance of Wagner’s Siegfried will be given 
under the auspices of the University at the Stadium on or about June 3. 
The cast is to be composed of singers who have made themselves renowned 
in Wagnerian réles, and the orchestra will be that of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, increased to 125 pieces. Another musical 
activity of considerable interest is the undertaking of the Radcliffe Choral 
Society and the University Glee Club to present the opera Orpheus in 
Sanders Theatre on April 12 and 13. This is the first serious attempt 
made by any body of undergraduate college students to produce an opera. 
— About $3000 was collected at the University during the Harvard Red 
Cross day, and five motor ambulances have been purchased and equipped 
as the University’s contribution to the hospital service. — Three Harvard 
teachers have been appointed by Gov. Walsh to the State Council of 
Health. They are Professors G. C. Whipple, M. J. Rosenau, h 14, and 
D. L. Edsall. —' The number of lectures given during the winter is large 
and their variety great. Among them were a series of three talks by 
Prof. M. B. Hammond of Ohio State University on “The Regulation 
of Wages in Australia, especially by Wage Boards”; four lectures on 
“ Ethnology and the Classies,” given during January by Mr. Oric Bates, 
05, Curator of African Archeology in the Peabody Museum; and a 
series of five lectures given under the auspices of the Department of 
Geology and Geography in connection with the war. These latter talks 
were concerned with the influence which geographic conditions have on 
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the war and were given by Professors W. M. Davis, s’69, R. M. Johnston, 
R. DeC. Ward, ’89, T. N. Carver, and H. L. Smyth, ’83. 

Figures of registration in the Law School show representation from 
144 colleges and universities. In the first-year class, 88 different institu- 
tions are represented, the largest number, of course, coming from Har- 
vard College (80) ; Yale sent 24 and Princeton 21 students this year. In 
the same class, which numbers 288, only 65 men, or 23 per cent, come 
from Massachusetts and 10 per cent more are from the other New Eng- 
land states. Similar figures for Harvard College, compiled according to 
“zones of distance” of students’ homes from Cambridge, show that the 
homes of 56.7 per cent of the men are within a fifty-mile radius of Cam- 
bridge, 60.8 per cent inside a hundred-mile radius, while only 39.2 per 
cent of the students live more than 100 miles from the University. Esti- 
mates for the different Schools of the University, on a basis of students 
living within the hundred-mile radius, show more than 60 per cent for the 
Dental School, less than 50 per cent for the Medical School, 23.3 for 
the Law School, and less than 60 for all other schools. — The Dudleian 
Lecture for the year 1914-15 was given by Dr. William A. Brown, 
Roosevelt professor of systematic theology at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. The title of the lecture was “The Permanent Significance of Mir- 
acle for Religion.” — The Cutter Lectures in Preventive Medicine will 
this year be given at the Medical School by Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, 
professor of hygiene and physiological chemistry at the University of 
Michigan, and by Dr. Joseph Goldberger, surgeon of the United States 
Public Health Service. — The number of students participating in or- 
ganized athletics thus far in the college year is 1324, an increase of 187 
over last year’s total, and the record number for any year. Football se- 
cured the largest quota, 346; rowing, 225; track, 178; tennis, 147 ; 
hockey, 151; while soccer, baseball, gymnastics, lacrosse, fencing and 
wrestling had slightly less. — Roger Thayer Twitchell, ’16, of Dorchester, 
has been appointed captain of the University cross-country team for 1915. 
— Two recent bequests to the University for use in the Medical School 
have been received: one of $50,000 for the endowment of the William 
H. Baker Chair of Gynecology, from the estate of Dr. W. H. Baker, 63; 
and another of $25,000 from the late William Endicott, 2’88, the in- 
come to be used by the Cancer Commission of the University. — Prof. 
G. C. Whipple delivered, during November, a series of seven lectures on 
“ Sanitation as applied to Cities” at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
— Pres. Lowell read a paper on “ The Economy of Time in Education ” 
at the final session of the Association of American Universities, held at 
Princeton in December. — The University Musical Clubs gave concerts 
in eight cities in the Middle West during the Christmas vacation. 

W. B. Munro, p ’99. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Nov. 9, 1914. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1500 for present use at the Botanical Mu- 
seum. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for Promoting Agriculture for the gift of 
$625, the first quarterly payment for the year 
1914-15 on account of their annual gift of 
$2500 to the Arboretum, $500 thereof to be 
added to the permanent fund of the Arbore- 
tum and the balance to be applied to the cur- 
rent uses, in accordance with their vote of 
July 10, 1914. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his 
gift of $500 for immediate use at the Observa- 
tory. 

To Mr. A. W. Shaw for his gift of $500 on 
account of his offer of $100 a year fc-r five years 
towards the “Shaw Fund for Business Re- 
search.” 

To Mr. J. Franklin McElwain for his gift of 
$100 as a contribution to the Loan Fund of the 
Law School. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To the Harvard Club of Newburyport for 
the gift of $100, the first instalment of the 
Scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of Milwaukee for the 
gift of $100, the final payment for the Schol- 
arship for the year 1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the 
gift of $250 for the Scholarship in the Law 
School for the year 1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift 
of $100 for the Dunlap Smith Scholarship for 
the year 1914-15. 

To Assistant Professor Roland B. Dixon for 
his gift of $50 for the purchase of books on 
Thibet for the College Library. 

To Mrs. W. Scott Fitz for her gift of $25 to 
the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. Waldo E. Forbes for his gift of $25, 
the first payment on account of his offer of $25 
a year for five years towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Percy L. Atherton for his gift of $20 
to be added to the fund for the equipment of 
the new Music Building. 

To Messrs. Augustus Hemenway, Jr., for his 
gift of $25, Herbert Lyman of $10, Frederick 
P. Cabot of $10, Charles Weil of $5, and to 
Professor Archibald C. Coolidge of $10 to- 
wards the South End House Fellowship. 

To Mrs. Benjamin O, Peirce for her gift of 


a valuable lot of apparatus to the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory. — 

To the children of the late Samuel Francis 
Smith, of the Class of 1829, for the gift of the 
original manuscript of the hymn “My Coun- 
try ’t is of Thee,’ which was written by him, 
and given in recognition of the affectionate 
loyalty of their father to his Alma Mater. 

To eacb member of the “ Socicty of Friends 
of the Fogg Art Museum” for gifts to the 
Museum. 

To each giver towards the current expenses 
of the Dental School. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: To take effect 
Sept. 1, 1914: John G. D. Paul, as As- 
sistant in English. To take effect Dec. 1, 
1914: Howard T. Karsner, as Assistant 
Professor of Pathology. To take effect 
Nov. 1, 1914: John Coulson, as Proctor. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Assistants; Johnson O’Connor, Fred- 
erick Ray, in Astronomy; Charles Sut- 
phin Pendleton, Henry Beston Sheahan, 
in English; Herbert Fowler Sill, in 
Chemistry; Lawrence Shaw Mayo, in 
History; Winthrop Perrin Haynes, Sid- 
ney Powers, Herbert Nelson Witt, Fred- 
erick Lincoln Cole, Francis Chamber- 
lain, Edward Wigglesworth, in Geol- 
ogy. 

Tutor: Arthur Norman Holcombe, in 
the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics. 

Graduate School of Medicine: Robert 
E. Swigart, Lecturer on Tropical Medi- 
cine; Lesley Hinckley Spooner, Assistant 
in Medicine; Louville Eugene Emerson, 
Assistant in Neurology; Frank R. Ober, 
Fellow in Orthopedic Surgery; Orville 
Forrest Rogers, Jr., Fellow, Biological 
Chemistry. 

From Oct. 21, 1914, for the remainder 
of 1914-15: 

Andrew Watson Sellards, Associate in 
Tropical Medicine. 

From Nov. 1, 1914, for the remainder 
of 1914-15: 
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L. S. Mayo, E. G. Fletcher, J. B. 
Cummings. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Admin- 
istrative Board for University Extension 
for the year 1914-15, and it was 

Voted to appoint them: James Hardy 
Ropes, Dean; Josiah Royce, Paul Henry 
Hanus, Clifford Herschel Moore, Ernest 
Carroll Moore, Kenneth Grant Tre- 
mayne Webster, George Washington 
Pierce, Hector James Hughes, William 
Bennett Munro, Arthur Fisher Whittem. 

Voted toappoint William Sturgis Bige- 
low, John Templeman Coolidge, Jr., and 
Robert Bacon, Trustees of the Museum 
of Fine Arts for one year from Jan. 1, 
1915. 

Voted that Professors and Assistant 
Professors accredited to Harvard from 
the five Western Colleges, in accordance 
with the agreement made therefor, be 
given the title of “Visiting Lecturer,” 
and that men of lesser academic grade so 
accredited be given the title of “ Visiting 
Instructor.” 

Voted that William Edward Simonds, 
from Knox College, be appointed Visit- 
ing Lecturer in the department of 
English. 

Voted that the lectures which were to 
be delivered by Professor Oliveira Lima 
in 1914-15, be postponed until next 
autumn. 

Voted, at the request of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, to reéstablish the 
University Gazette. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Committee on the Sheldon Fund, that 
all the Sheldon Fellowships assigned for 
this year, but not used on account of the 
war, shall be given next year to the per- 
sons to whom they were assigned for this 
year, provided those persons wish for 
them at that time, and provided the 
Divisions, Departments, or Deans most 
concerned approve the re-assignment. 


Meeting of Nov. 30, 1914. 


The following letter was presented: 


“November 9, 1914. 


The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 

Gentlemen: The enclosed sum of ninety- 
seven hundred and ninety-eight dollars and 
sixty-eight cents ($9798.68) collected among 
undergraduates of Harvard College towards a 
fund for a new gymnasium is hereby placed in 
your hands, to be held in trust by you and 
invested at your discretion, interest accumu- 
lating until the time shall come when a new 
gymnasium will be built at Harvard, at which 
time this sum of money shall be used, at the 
discretion of the building committee, for some 
particular part of the new building, in order 
that the sum thus donated may preserve its 
individuality. 

If possible and practicable, when the time 
comes to use this sum, a member or members 
of the present Gymnasium Committee, 
namely; J. Garland, '15; C. F. Damon, ’15; 
S. B. Pennock, ’15; T. E. Murphy, '15; R. H. 
Stiles, ’16; G. A. Parsons, ’17; shall be notified, 
in order that the wishes of the committee con- 
cerning its disposition may be expressed. If 
this is found to be impossible or impracticable, 
that part of the building which this sum of 
money will provide shall be suitably marked 
with some form of inscription to the effect that 
it was constructed with a sum of money do- 
nated by the undergraduate classes of 1913, 
1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917. 

Harvard Gymnasium Committee, 
(Signed) J. Garland, Chairman. 


And it was thereupon 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
Classes of 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916. and 
1917 for their generous gift, and that it 
be accepted in accordance with the terms 
of the foregoing letter. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Mr. Henry L. Higginson for his gift of 
$6000, the third payment on account of his 
pledge of $6000 a year for five years to increase 
the appropriation for work in the department 
of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, under 
the direction of Professor Milton J. Rosenau. 

For gifts amounting to $2550, to be used in 
connection with the Charles B. Porter Hall 
Fund for the benefit of the Library in the Ad- 
ministration Building of the Harvard Medical 
School. 
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To Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gift of 
$500, to be expended by Professor McAdie in 
the work of the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. Frederick Adams Woods for his gift 
of $400 for the Adams Woods Fellowship for 
the study of the investigation of the influence 
of personalities on government, for 1913-14. 

To Professor Edward Dyer Peters for his 
gift of $250 for a scholarship in Metallurgy in 
the joint school with Technology for the year 
1915-16, in accordance with the terms of his 
letter of Nov. 10, 1914. 

To Messrs. Francis R. Allen and J. Temple- 
man Coolidge, Jr., for their gifts of $200 each 
towards a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Paul J. Sachs and Felix M. War- 
burg for their gifts of $150 each towards the 
“Fund for Lectures” in the department of 
Fine Arts. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150 
for a scholarship in Harvard College for the 
year 1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington for the 
gift of $125, the first instalment towards the 
scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

To Mr. Irving T. Bush for his gift of $50 to 
be credited to the loan fund of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. and Mrs. James L. Paine for their 
gift of $25 for the Semitic Museum. 

To Dr. Edward W. Emerson for his gift of 
$10 ‘‘for the purchase of photographs for the 
use of the courses in drawing’’ in the depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. 

To the Trustees of the estate of Caroline A. 
R. Whitney for the gift of $200, to Assistant 
Professor F. L. Kennedy of $5, and to Mr, 
Robert Homans of $5 towards the South End 
House Fellowship. 


The President reported the death of 
Charles Sedgwick Minot, James Still- 
man Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Director of the Laboratory of An- 
atomy, which occurred on the 19th in- 
stant, in the 62d year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect December 1, 1914: Fen- 
imore Shute Andrews as Instructor in 
Extracting and Anesthesia. To take 
effect Jan. 1, 1915: Isaac Chandler 
Walker as Alumni Assistant in Medi- 
cine. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 

Medical School: Frederick Simonds 
Hammett, Assistant in Comparative 


ne eee me mere eine ‘ergy ane tana 


Anatomy; Carlon Ten Broeck, Assistant 
in Comparative Pathology; David 
Cheever, Associate in Surgery; Ernest 
Granville Crabtree, Fellow in Surgery; 
Henry Joseph FitzSimmons, Fellow in 
Orthopedic Surgery; John Wilkes Ham- 
mond, Fellow in Bacteriology; George 
Burgess Magrath, Instructor in Legal 
Medicine. 

Voted to appoint Edward Waldo 
Forbes, Lecturer on Fine Arts for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Luther Samuel Liv- 
ingston, Librarian of the Harry Elkins 
Widener Collection for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1914. 

From Jan. 1, 1915, for the remainder 
of 1914-15: Medical School: Francis 
Weld Peabody, Alumni Assistant in 
Medicine, 

From Dec. 1, 1914: Frederick Lewis 
Gay, Curator of British and American 
Historical Tracts in the Library. 

Voted that Victor Clarence Vaughan 
be appointed one of the Cutter Lecturers 
on Preventive Medicine for 1914-15. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Architecture, that under that 
Faculty there be as heretofore a School 
of Architecture, and a School of Land- 
scape Architecture, each with its Council 
and its Chairman. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, that the minimum 
time required for a certificate in the 
Graduate School of Medicine be in- 
creased from four to eight months. 

Voted to authorize the Music Depart- 
ment, for the current academic year, to 
charge admission for its concerts in the 
new Music Building, provided such con- 
certs are for purely educational purposes. 

Voted that the Coburn Players be per- 
mitted to give four performances during 
the next session of the Summer School, 
either in Sever Quadrangle, or in case of 
bad weather, in Sanders Theatre. 
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Meeting of Dec. 14, 1914. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Mrs. Emily H. Moir, 
securities valued at $10,000, on account of her 
unrestricted bequest to Harvard College. 

Ten dollars, the 12th annual payment under 
the provisions of clause 40 of the will of Jerome 
Wheelock as amended by section 17 of the 
modifications and amendments thereof. 

Voted that the President and Fellows desire 
to express their gratitude to the following 
persons for their generous gifts: 

To two anonymous friends for their gifts of 
$500 and $927.66 respectively to be credited to 
the ‘Fund for Improvements” in the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Miss Abby A. Bradley for her gift of 
$600 to be added to the income of the William 
L. Bradley Fund for the Arnold Arboretum. 

To Mrs. Kenneth G. T. Webster for her gift 
of $600, $200 of which is to be credited to “‘ The 
Society of Friends of the Fogg Art Museum” 
for the purchase >f the picture by Vanni, and 
$400 to be added to the income of the William 
Hayes Fogg Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $400, 
being two thirds the stipend of the Central 
American Fellowship for 1914-15. 

To Mr. Jesse Isidor Straus for his gift of 
$500, to Mrs. Hiram M. Comstock and Messrs. 
Ernest W. Stix and Max Blum of $10 each, 
and to Mr. Alfred S. Weill of $5, for the use of 
the Semitic Museum. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at.the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University, on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the 
gift of $300, the second and final payment on 
account of three scholarships of $300 each for 
the year 1914-15. 

To Mr. John Craig for his gift of $250 for 
the purchase of books on the history of the 
English Drama, for the College Library. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift 
of $200 towards a certain salary. 

To the Committee to Visit the Department 
of the Classics for the gift of $150 to pay the 
tuition of a graduate student for 1914-15. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $50 
for the purchase of books in American Litera- 
ture, for the College Library. 

To Mr. Robert Saltonstall for his gift of $50 
to be used for the publication of the researches 
and experiments in the schools of Newton, in 
connection with the Division of Education. 

To Mr. Philippe B. Marcou for his gift of 
$50 for the Jeremy Belknap Prize for the year 
1914-15. 

To Messrs. Ginn and Company for the gift 
of $25, to Mr. Francis W. Hunnewell, 2d, of 
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$15, and to Mr. Alexander Whiteside of $5, 
towards the South End House Fellowship. 

To Mr. Horatio P. Peirson, executor of the 
estate of Miss Mary Perry Tuckerman, for the 
gift of a portrait of Samuel Parkman Tucker- 
man. 


The resignation of Herman Frank 
Vickery as Instructor in Medicine was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Nov. 20, 1914. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 

Lecturers: Stephen O'Meara, on Mu- 
nicipal Police Administration; David 
Abram Ellis, on Municipal School 
Administration. 

Dental School. Assistants: William 
Wilton Anthony, Tullio Nicholas Bello, 
Edward Martin Guthrie, in Operative 
Dentistry; Adolph Gahm, Thomas 
James Giblin, Jr., Dennis Joseph Hur- 
ley, Allan Witham Lord, Frank Thomas 
Murray, Simon Myerson, in Prosthetic 
Dentistry; Stephen Parker Mallett, in 
Anaesthesia. 

Instructors: Ernest Earl Carle, Benja- 
min Howard Codman, Arthur Allen 
Libby, Leslie Herbert Naylor, Charles 
Erwin Parkhurst, Frank Perrin, in Oper- 
ative Dentistry; Arthur Warren Eldred, 
Nels Henry Malmstrom, in Prosthetic 
Dentistry; John Bapst Blake, in Sur- 
gery. 

Lecturer: George Henry Wright, on 
Oral Hygiene. 

Medical School: George Adams Le- 
land, Jr., Alumni Assistant in Surgery; 
Walter Walker Palmer, Paul Dudley 
White, Fellows in Medicine; Gilbert 
Horrax, Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow in 
Charge of the Laboratory of Surgical 
Research. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1915: 

Instructors: Roy Kenneth Hack, 
Henry Wheatland Litchfield, in Greek 
and Latin. 

Voted to appoint Paul Joseph Sachs, 
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Assistant Director of the Fogg Art 
Museum from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to appoint George Washington 
Pierce, Director of the Cruft Memorial 
Laboratory from Jan. 1, 1915. 

Voted to appoint Carl Newell Jackson, 
Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted that the title of Albert Herder 
be changed from Assistant in Prosthetic 
Dentistry to Assistant in Extracting and 
Anaesthesia. 

Voted on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, to accept the following 
requirements for admission to the Medi- 
cal School: 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine the School receives the following; 

1. Graduates in arts or sciences of approved 
colleges or scientific schools who can furnish 
evidence 

(a) That they have such knowledge of phys- 
ics, of biology, of general chemistry, and of or- 
ganic chemistry,! as may be obtained from 
one year’s course in each of these subjects as 
given in approved colleges and scientific 
schools. 

(b) That they have a reading knowledge of 
French or German. 

2. Students who have completed two years 
of work in a college or scientific school of high 
rank provided they present certificates (1) 
that they have stood in the upper third of their 
class, (2) that one year’s course has been 
taken in physics, in biology, and in general 
chemistry and in organic chemistry, and (3) 
that they have a reading knowledge of German 
or French. 

These requirements are to be satisfied in full 
before matriculation. 

Partial deficiencies in single subjects may be 
made up prior to admission by courses in the 
Harvard Summer School. 

Students are requested to apply for admis- 
sion before July 1st on registration blanks to 
be furnished by the Secretary. 

The Administrative Board reserves the right 
in its discretion to refuse applicants if the num- 
ber admitted is as large as can be effectively 
taught. 


An agreement between Harvard Uni- 
versity, on behalf of the Division of Edu- 
cation, and the town of South Framing- 

1 In organic chemistry college half courses 


of good grade may be accepted if satisfactorily 
completed. 


ham, similar to that executed between 
the cities of Cambridge, Newton, and 
Medford and the towns of Brookline 
and Arlington at the meeting of Oct. 28, 
1912, was presented, and it was Voted to 
authorize the President to execute said 
agreement. 

Voted that the Faculty of Applied 
Science having been discontinued, the 
Francis H. Cummings Scholarship be 
assigned on the recommendation of the 
President after consultation with in- 
structors in the School of Landscape 
Architecture, the Bussey Institution. and 
Forestry. 


Meeting of Dec. 28, 1914. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Buckminster Brown, 
$25,250 in securities and $395.92 in cash on 
account of his bequest to establish the “John 
B. and Buckminster Brown Professorship of 
Orthopedic Surgery.” 

From the estate of Miss Katharine C. 
Pierce, $8000 on account of her bequest of 
$10,000 ‘“‘for the benefit of the Endowment 
Fund of the Dental Department of Harvard 
University.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to’ express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and 
Clarke Thomson for their gifts amounting to 
$1250, the first half-yearly payment for 1914- 
15, on account of their offer of $2500 a year 
for five years for supporting the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipa! Research in connection with the course 
in Municipal Government. 

To the Hon. W. Cameron Forbes and to Dr. 
Alexander Forbes for their gifts of $500 each 
toward meeting the cost of machinery pur- 
chased during the summer of 1914 for the 
Medical School machine shop, located in 
Building C. 

To the Lady Sybil Cutting for her gift of 
$500, the final payment on account of her 
offer of $250 a year for three years, to be spent 
at the discretion of the Dean of Harvard Col- 
lege, but preferably in the form of a scholar- 
ship to one student in the Freshman or Sopho- 
more Class who shows high promise as a 
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scholar and is a youth of well-rounded de- 
velopment. 

To the Harvard Club of Fitchburg for the 
gift of $200 for the scholarship for the year 
1914-15. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for his annual 
gift of $100 for the purchase of books on 
Shakespeare. 

To Mr. Edward W. Grew for his gift of $25 
towards the South End House Fellowship. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 
Roger Pierce, Business Adviser of the 
Medical School. 

From Oct. 1, 1914, for the remainder 
of 1914-15: Francis Browne Grinnell, 
Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow 
in Hygiene. 

Voted that Joseph Goldberger be ap- 
pointed one of the Cutter Lecturers on 
Preventive Medicine for 1914-15. 

Voted to change the title of Sidney 
Powers from Assistant to Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in Geology, and of Henry 
Thomas Moore and Edmond Ear! Lin- 
coln from Assistants to Austin Teaching 
Fellows in Economics. 

Voted to establish a Faculty for the 
Bussey Institution, the Faculty includ- 
ing at present the following members: 
William Morton Wheeler, John George 
Jack, William Ernest Castle, Richard 
Thornton Fisher, Edward Murray East, 
Charles Thomas Brues, Edward Edge- 
combe Carter, Irving Widmer Bailey, 
and Clarence Cook Little, of the Bussey 
Institution; George Howard Parker and 
Winthrop John Vanleuven Osterhout of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; and 
Ernest Edward Tyzzer of the Medical 
School. 

Voted to establish the ‘Benjamin 
Peirce Instructorships” in Mathematics 
in accordance with the following condi- 
tions: 

(1) Appointments shall be made by 
the President and Fellows on recom- 
mendation of the Division of Mathema- 
tics. Each appointment shall be for one 








academic year and shall carry a remun- 
eration of not less than $1000 nor more 
than $1200. 

(2) A holder of an instructorship may 
be a candidate for reappointment, but 
no person shall hold an instructorship 
for more than three years. 

(3) Each instructor will be expected 
to teach two and one half element- 
ary courses (Freshman or Scphomore 
courses), and one other course which 
would ordinarily be of an advanced 
character. 

(4) Instructors will be permitted to 
attend without charge all courses of in- 
struction under the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, and to enjoy the same library 
privileges as other instructors. They 
will be offered every facility towards the 
prosecution of original scholarly work, 
the members of the Division being ready 
to give all possible aid and encourage- 
ment. 

(5) A candidate for an instructorship 
in any academic year must present his 
name to the Chairman of the Division on 
or before the first of February of the pre- 
vious academic year. He should offer at 
the same time evidence of his capacity as 
a scholar and a teacher. For this purpose 
he should present such documents as: 
(a) a dissertation accepted towards the 
fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy; (b) pub- 
lished contributions to mathematical 
science; (c) certificates as to his ability 
and success as a teacher; (d) personal 
letters relating to his character and qual- 
ifications for the post. 


Meeting of Jan. 11, 1915. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Mrs. Lydia Augusta 
Barnard, securities valued at $15,480, to be 
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added to the James and Augusta Barnard Law 
Fund. 

From the estate of Francis Skinner, Jr., 
$10,000 in accordance with the following clause 
in his will: 

“Seventh: I give to the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College, ten thousand 
(10,000) dollars, to be used for the Arnold 
Arboretum.” 

From the trustees under the will of Miss 
Harriet N. Lowell, $2000, the semi-annual 
payment on account of her bequest, to be di- 
vided equally between surgical pathology in 
the Medical School and surgery and surgical 
pathology in the Dental School. 

From the executors of the will of Charles 
Sedgwick Minot, $1000 in payment of the 
pecuniary legacy given in said will to the Pres- 
ident and Fellows of Harvard College, “‘ for the 
improvement and the increase of the Embryo- 
logical Collection founded by Dr. Minot in the 
Harvard Medical School.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts. 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$3500 on account of his offer of $25,000 to 
establish the Charles W. Eliot Traveling Fel- 
lowship in Landscape Architecture. 

To Mr. John S. Ames for his gift of $1000 
for immediate use in the Laboratory of Sur- 
gical Research. 

To Dr. Frederick Cheever Shattuck for his 
gift of $1000 for clinical purposes of the De- 
partment of Tropical Medicine. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of 
$1325 for salaries at the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $500 
on account of her offer of $1000 a year for five 
years for the purchase of books and materials 
bearing on the history and development of 
that part of America which lies beyond the 
Alleghanies, and given in memory of her 
father, Charles Elliott Perkins. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his annual gift 
of $450 for archeological explorations, under 
the direction of Professor F. W. Putnam, and 
for his gift of $50 to be used for special services 
in the Peabody Museum. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of 
minerals, apparatus, etc., to the Mineralogical 
Museum and Laboratory, amounting in value 
to $264.97. 

To Mr. D. Crawford Clark for his gift of 
$240 towards a certain salary. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his 
gift of $250 for a Maria Mitchell Fellowship at 
the Observatory. 

To Mr. Charles K. Cummings for his gift of 
$100, the second instalment on account of his 
offer of $300 towards a certain salary. 

To the Harvard Association of Eastern New 
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York for the gift of $150 for a scholarship for 
1914-15. 

To the Committee of Fifty for the addi- 
tional gift of $88.62, through Professor Fran- 
cis G. Peabody, for “immediate use for the 
study of the Drink Problem, to be applied to 
the purchase of books for the Social Ethics 
Library, relating to the liquor question.” 

To Professor W. B. Munro for his gift of 
$19.65, to be used as a special gift to be applied 
towards his courses in Government. 

To Professor Roland B. Dixon for his gift 
of $25, to be used for special services in the 
Peabody Museum Library. 

To the Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa for a Harvard Interscholastic Scholar- 
ship Trophy, to be awarded annually to the 
School whose boys show the best average in 
the honor list of entrance examinations. 

To Mr. Stephen V. R. Crosby for his gift of 
the Harvard Freshman Football Trophy. 

To Mr. Odin B. Roberts for his gift of the 
Harvard Freshman Baseball Trophy, and ac- 
cept the same on the following conditions as 
designated by Mr. Roberts: 


“T wish to have baseball nines representing 
the several Freshman Halls at Harvard play 
each Spring a series of baseball games for the 
trophy; to have the nines organized and the 
games played under the direction of the Har- 
vard Athletic Association in such manner as 
best to develop spontaneously the individual 
skill, personal resources, and capacity for team 
work of the Freshman players themselves; to 
have the trophy kept in the living room of the 
Freshman Hall last. winning it; and to have the 
name of the winning Hall engraved on the 
trophy each year, with the date.” 

To Messrs. Duveen Brothers for their gift of 
a photograph of a painting called the ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a man with a wine-glass,’”’ by Velaz- 
quez, to the Fogg Art Museum. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: For one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 
Langdon Warner, Lecturer on Fine Arts. 

Dental School: James Shepherd, 
Thomas Weston Wood, Instructors in 
Operative Dentistry; Merton Weston 
Foss, Assistant in Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Medical School: Frederick Amasa 
Coller, Fellow in Surgery. 

Voted to appoint William Clifford 
Clark, Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics from Jan. 
11, 1915, for the remainder of 1914-15. 

Voted that Royal Brunson Way, from 
Beloit College, be appointed “ Visiting 
Lecturer ”’ for the first half of 1915-16. 
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Voted to nominate Simeon Burt Wol- 
bach as Pathologist at the Children’s 
Hospital. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Edward Channing for the sec- 
ond half of the academic year 1915-16 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of Jan. 25, 1915. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of William Watson Good- 
win, $17,520, being the amount of his bequest, 
with interest, under the following article of his 
will: 

“Article One. I give and bequeath to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College the 
sum of sixteen thousand dollars to establish a 
fellowship for the benefit of a graduate student 
of classical literature or archeology who shall 
be approved for that purpose by the classical 
department of Harvard College. I should pre- 
fer that the regular annual income paid to each 
successive holder of the fellowship be six hun- 
dred dollars but the President and Fellows 
shall have full power to increase or diminish 
this amount either provisionally or perma- 
nently whenever the conditions of the invest- 
ment seem to them to make such change ad- 
visable.” 

From the estate of Louis Weisbein, $500 in 
accordance with article 9 of his will: 

“Five hundred (500) dollars unto the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College to be 
used to purchase some work of art or object of 
interest for the Germanic Museum.” 

From the estate of Alfred W. Hoyt, $500 
toward a certain salary for 1914-15. 

From the estate of James L. Whitney, 
$23.78 additional in accordance with the 
twelfth clause in his will for the benefit of the 
Whitney Library in the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
William Lindsey for his generous offer 
of a sum not exceeding $10,000 to meet 
the expenses of a Surgical Unit which 
the Harvard Medical School will send to 
the American Ambulance Hospital in 
France. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
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following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the 
gift of $2000 to meet the expenses of one 
Louvain Professorship. 

To Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., for his gift of 
$300, and to Messrs. Frederick P. Fish and 
Lawrence E. Sexton for their gifts of $100 each 
towards a certain salary for the current aca- 
demic year. 

To Mr. Charles 8. Hinchman for his gift of 
$250 towards a Maria Mitchell Fellowship at 
the Observatory. 

To Mr. Randolph C. Grew for his gift of 
$200 towards the South End House Fellowship. 

To Mrs. William H. Forbes for her gift of 
$250, $150 of which is to be credited to the 
“Fund for Improvements” of the Fogg Art 
Museum, and $50 towards a certain salary for 
the current academic year. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the gift of $200, the second instalment on ac- 
count of the scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of Buffalo for the gift 
of $200, the final payment on account of the 
scholarships for the year 1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the 
gift of $125, the final instalment on account of 
the scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of Haverhill for the 
gift of $125 for the scholarship for 1914-15. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$100 additional towards the addition to the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Frederick L. Gay for his gift of $100 
towards the purchase of English historical 
tracts. 

To Mr. Langdon P. Marvin for his gift of 
$100 for the construction of storage cases in 
the new wing of the Peabody Museum. 

To Messrs. Charles G. Washburn, Frank W. 
Taussig, and Robert C. Davis for their gifts of 
$50 each for the Department of Economics for 
research in the subject of taxation in Massa- 
chusetts. 

To Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for his annual 
gift of $50 towards the general expenses of 
undergraduate instruction in Harvard College. 

To Professor Reginald A. Daly for his gift 
of $50 towards the payment for services of a 
watchman in the Mineralogical and Geological 
sections of the University Museum. 


The President reported the death of 
Luther Samuel Livingston, Librarian of 
the Harry Elkins Widener Collection, 
which occurred on Dec. 24, 1914, in the 
51st year of his age. 

The resignation of George Parker 
Winship as Curator of Mexican History 
was received and accepted to take effect . 
May 1, 1915. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: For one year from Sept. 1, 
1914: 

Medical School: Wilson George Smillie, 
Assistant in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene. 

From Feb. 1, 1915, for the remainder 
of 1914-15: Jesse Lunt Bullock, Assist- 
ant in Chemistry, Edward Martinius 
Gilbert, Research Fellow in Botany; 
Charles Aaron Culver, Research Fellow 
in Physics. 

Voted to appoint Leon Dupriez and 
Charles-Jean de la Vallee Poussin 
“Visiting Lecturers” from the Univer- 
sity of Louvain for the second half of 
1914-15. 

Voted to appoint George Parker Win- 
ship, Librarian of the Harry Elkins 
Widener Collection from May 1, 1915. 

Voted that the William Watson Good- 
win Fellowship with an annual income of 
$600 be established for the benefit of a 
graduate student of classical literature 
or archeology, who shall be approved 
by the Classical Department of Harvard 
College. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting held in University Hall, 
Cambridge, Nov. 23, 1914, at 2 p.m. 

The following 22 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. C. W. Eliot, H. El- 
liott, Endicott, Felton, Fish, Frothing- 
ham, Gordon, Hallowell, Higginson, 
Lamont, Marvin, Palmer, Richardson, 
Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wendell, Wigglesworth, Wister. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Oct. 9, 1914, electing Austin Wake- 
man Scott, Professor of Law, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1914, was taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
this vote. 


Other appointments were concurred 
in, including that of the following per- 
sons to be members of the Administra- 
tive Board for University Extension for 
the year 1914-1915: James Hardy 
Ropes, Dean, Josiah Royce, Paul Henry 
Hanus, Clifford Herschel Moore, Ernest 
Carroll Moore, Kenneth Grant Tre- 
mayne Webster, George Washington 
Pierce, Hector James Hughes, William 
Bennett Munro, Arthur Fisher Whittem. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, communicated 
changes in the membership of Visiting 
Committees. 

Mr. Wigglesworth also reported the 
death of Dr. Charles S. Minot, a member 
of the Committee to Visit the Blue Hill 
Observatory. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, presented an 
informal report upon the advisability of 
holding a two days’ meeting of the Board 
during the present academic year, and 
after debate thereon, upon the motion of 
Mr. H. Elliott, it was voted that said 
meeting be held on Monday and Tues- 
day, May 10 and 11, 1915, and that all 
arrangements for and details of said 
meeting be made by said Committee. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Lamont the 
question of holding the Stated Meeting 
of the Board of Feb. 22, 1915, upon 
some other day, on account of said Feb. 
22 being a national holiday, was referred 
to the Executive Committee to report at 
the Stated Meeting of the Board of 
Jan. 11, 1915. 


Special Meeting held in University 
Hall, Cambridge, Dec. 28, 1914, at 
2 P.M. 

The following 15 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University; Messrs. Endicott, Fish, 
Frothingham, Hallowell, Higginson, 
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Marvin, Palmer, Richardson, Shattuck, 


Slocum, Thayer, 
worth. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Dec. 14, 1914, 

That, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, the following require- 
ments for admission to the Medical 
School be accepted: 


Wendell, Wiggles- 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine the School receives the following: 

1. Graduates in arts or science of approved 
colleges or scientific schools who can furnish 
evidence 

(a) That they have such knowledge of phys- 
ics, of biology, of general chemistry, and of 
organic chemistry,! as may be obtained from 
one year’s course in each of these subjects as 
given in approved colleges and scientific 
schools. 

(b) That they have a reading knowledge of 
French or German. 

2. Students who have completed two years 
of work in a college or scientific school of high 
rank provided they present certificates (1) that 
they have stood in the upper third of their 
class, (2) that one year’s course has been taken 
in physics, in biology, and in general chemis- 
try and in organic chemistry, and (3) that 
they have a reading knowledge of German or 
French. 

These requirements are to be satisfied in full 
before matriculation. 

Partial deficiencies in single subjects may 
be made up prior to admission by courses in 
the Harvard Summer School. 

Students are requested to apply for admis- 
sion before July 1st on registration blanks to 
be furnished by the Secretary. 

The Administrative Board reserves the 
right in its discretion to refuse applicants if 
the number admitted is as large as can be 
effectively taught, 


and the Board voted to consent to this 
vote. 

The Board concurred in appointing 
George Washington Pierce, Director of 
the Cruft Memorial Laboratory from 
Jan. 1, 1915, and in re-appointing Carl 
Newell Jackson, Assistant Professor of 

1 In organic chemistry college half courses 


of good grade may be accepted if satisfactorily 
completed. 


Overseers’ Records. 
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Greek and Latin for five years from Sept. 
1, 1915. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
‘ellows of Nov. 30, 1914, 

That, on the recommendation of the Facul- 
ty of Architecture, under that Faculty there 
be as heretofore a School of Architecture and 


a School of Landscape Architecture, each with 
its Council and its Chairman, 


and the Board voted to consent to this 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Dec. 28, 1914, 

Amending Statute 1 by inserting after 
the words “the Dental School,” the 
words “‘the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, the Schools of Archi- 
tecture and Landscape Architecture,” so 
that it shall read as follows: 

“1. The University. Harvard University 
comprehends the following departments; Har- 
vard College, the Lawrence Scientific School, 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
Divinity School, the Law School, the Medi- 
cal School, the Dental School, the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, the School 
of Architecture and Landscape Architecture, 
the Bussey Institution (a School of Agricul- 
ture), the Arnold Arboretum, the University 
Library, the Museum of Comparative Zodl- 
ogy, the Peabody Museum of American Ar- 
cheology and Ethnology, the University Mu- 
seum, the Botanic Garden, the Gray Herba- 
rium, and the Astronomical Observatory.” 


Amending Statute 6 by striking out 
the words, “the Lawrence Scientific 
School,” and inserting after the words, 
“the Faculty of Medicine,” the words, 
“The Schools of Architecture and Land- 
scape Architecture are together under 
the immediate charge of a Faculty, — 
the Faculty of Architecture’; and by 
inserting the words “including the Bus- 
sey Institution” after the words ‘‘The 
other Schools of the University,” so that 
it shall read as follows: 

“6, Faculties. Harvard College and the 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences are to- 
gether under the immediate charge of a Fac- 
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ulty, — the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The 
Medical School and the Dental School are to- 
gether under the immediate charge of a Facul- 
ty, — the Faculty of Medicine. The Schools 
of Architecture and Landscape Architecture 
are together under the immediate charge of a 
Faculty, — the Faculty of Architecture. The 
other Schools of the University, including the 
Bussey Institution, are each under the imme- 
diate charge of a Faculty.” 


Establishing a Faculty for the Bussey 
Institution, the Faculty including at 
present the following members: William 
Morton Wheeler, Edward Murray East, 
William Ernest Castle, Charles Thomas 
Brues, Irving Widmer Bailey, Richard 
Thornton Fisher, John George Jack, 
Edward Edgecombe Carter, and Clar- 
ence Cook Little, of the Bussey Institu- 
tion; George Howard Parker and Win- 
throp John Vanleuven Osterhout of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences; and Ernest 
Edward Tyzzer of the Medical School, 
and the Board voted to consent to these 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1913-14, and the same was 
referred to the Executive Committee, 
and upon the recommendation of that 
Committee it was accepted by the 
Board and ordered to be printed. 

The Secretary of the Board presented 
the following communication from the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences: 

At a Meeting of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, Dec. 15, 1914, 

Voted: To adopt the following recom- 
mendations of the committee appointed 
to consider the communication of the 
Board of Overseers concerning the form- 
ulation of a plan for bettering the writ- 
ten and spoken English of Harvard 
students: 

(a) That a permanent Committee of the 
Faculty on Students’ Use of English shall be 
appointed, such Committee to be made up of 
members of several departments, and to have 
general supervision of our students’ written 


English. 
(b) That the executive officer of this Com- 
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mittee shall be its Secretary, who shall be a 
member of the Committee and of the Faculty. 
It shall be a part of his duty to inspect, from 
time to time, the written work of students and 
to report to the Committee on its quality. 

(c) That instructors in all departments, 
especially men recently appointed, shall be in- 
vited to confer with the Secretary concerning 
our students’ usual faults and the best method 
of correcting them. 

(d) That all instructors shall be expected 
to refer students who seem to them deficient 
in English to the Secretary, who shall advise 
these students, and who may impose on them 
special tasks, such as outside reading and re- 
ports, or additional prescribed work in Eng- 
lish composition, such work not counting for 
the degree. 

A true copy of record, 
Attest: J. G. Hart, 
Secretary of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Board voted that as the 
Stated Meeting of Feb. 22, 1915, falls 
upon a national holiday, said meeting be 
postponed to Monday, March 1, 1915, 
and further voted to omit the holding of 
the Stated Meeting of the Board of Jan. 
11, 1915, as the President of the Univer- 
sity informed the Board that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows would have no business 
to present at that meeting. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


Recent Publications. 


A.J. Cannon. Stars having Peculiar 
Spectra. Circular 184. 3 pp. Lists of 
special objects found during the obser- 
vations made for the New Draper Cata- 
logue. Table I contains 6 stars having 
bright hydrogen lines, which were thus 
shown to be variable. Table II gives a 
list of 31 stars whose spectra are com- 
posite. '’ of these are known doubles 
and are contained in Burnham’s General 
Catalogue of Double Stars. The other 
24 are shown to be double by the nature 
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of their spectra. Including these, 100 
stars in all with composite spectra have 
been found on the Harvard photographs. 
25 of the brighter ones are known to be 
double, either visually or spectroscopi- 
cally. It is probable that many of the 
others will be found to be spectroscopic 
binaries. 

E. C. Pickering. A second Harvard 
Map of the Sky. Circular 185. 3 pp. The 
first Harvard Map of the Sky consists 
of double contact prints on glass of 55 
photographs, taken with anastigmatic 
lenses, each having an aperture of one 
inch and a focal length of about thir- 
teen inches. One camera was mounted 
at Cambridge and was used for north- 
ern stars, the other, at Arequipa, for 
the southern stars. Each of the prints 
consists of a glass plate eight by ten 
inches, and includes a region 30° square. 
A count has been made of the num- 
ber of stars on these plates by Dr. 
H. Henie of Upsala, Sweden, from which 
it appears that the total number of stars 
shown is 1,683,000, and the limiting 
magnitude is about 11.5. 

A wide distribution of these plates has 
been made at a price somewhat less than 
cost. Owing to the large area covered, 
the images of stars near the corners are 
distorted, and faint stars do not appear 
there. Accordingly, a second series has 
been prepared by Professor King. The 
centres of these plates coincide so far as 
possible with the corners of the others, 
It is proposed to continue this series, 
from time to time, if it should prove 
desirable. 

H. 8S. Leavitt. Observations of SZ 
Tauri. Circular 186. 4 pp. This vari- 
able star was observed by Hertzsprung 
and Schwarzschild, who obtained a pe- 
riod of 34 1484, from photographs taken 
between 1906 and 1911. From an exam- 
ination of 210 plates made at the Har- 
vard Observatory between 1891 and 
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1914, a more precise value of the period 
is found to be 34 1487. 

Bulletins 569-572. Announcing ob- 
servations of Encke’s Comet, elements 
and ephemeris for Campbell's Comet, 
ephemeris for Delavan’s Comet, and 
observations of the spectrum of Nova 
Geminorum, No. 2. Campbell’s Comet 
was discovered independently, but later, 
by three other observers. 

Variable Star Notices. Approximate 
Magnitudes of Variable Stars of Long 
Periods. On October 1, 1914. Popular 
Astronomy, 22,585,586. | November, 
1914. On November 1, 1914. Popular 
Astronomy, 22,653. December, 1914. 
On December 1, 1914. Popular Astron- 
omy, 23; 49, 50, January, 1915. On 
January 1, 1915, Popular Astronomy, 
23; 105, 106. February, 1915. 

FOGG MUSEUM. 

Two pencil drawings of Ypres by the 
early English master, Samuel Prout 
(1783-1852) have recently been placed 
onexhibition. Both drawings were made 
from the Grande Place, and represent 
the Hétel de Ville. In one of them the 
square tower of the famous Cloth Hall 
appears in the background, and the 
other one shows two corner turrets and 
a bit of the Cathedral of St. Martin. 
These buildings are particularly interest- 
ing in the eyes of the world now, because 
they are said to have been destroyed dur- 
ing the present war, by artillery fire. The 
Cloth Hall was begun in 1201 and com- 
pleted in 1304. Its massive belfry was 
230 feet high. The Hétel de Ville was 
built in 1575, and the Cathedral of St. 
Martin dates back to the 13th century. 
The Museum has photographs of the 
two drawings of Ypres which may be 
secured for reproduction. 

Paul J. Sachs, ’00, who has recently 
been appointed by the Corporation, 
Asst.-Director of the Fogg Art Museum, 
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will take charge of a part of the admin- 
istration work of the Museum Sept. 1. 
1915. He has been associated with the 
firm of Goldman, Sachs and Co. in New 
York, since his graduation, and since 
Jan., 1904, has been an active member 
of the firm. He has been on the visiting 
committee of the Fogg Art Museum and 
the Department of Fine Arts since 1900, 
and has been chairman of this commit- 
tee since 1913. He is now resigning from 
active business, with the idea of devot- 
ing himself to the study of art. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Miss Irwin, the first Dean of Rad- 
cliffe College, died in Philadelphia, Dec. 
5. At her funeral, Dec. 7, Miss Boody 
was present as the representative of the 
College. Miss Irwin’s early life was 
spent in Washington, New York, and 
Philadelphia. For 25 years she was 
principal of a private school for girls 
in Philadelphia, which she left in 1894 
to become Dean of Radcliffe College. 
_ There was then but one college building, 
Fay House; there were 284 students; 120 
courses of instruction were offered. In 
1909, when Miss: Irwin retired from 
office, the Gymnasium, Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz House, the Library, and two 
halls of residence had been built; the 
number of students had increased to 
484; and 170 courses were given. She 
received the degree of LL.D. from West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, and 
in 1906 from St. Andrew’s University, 
Scotland, and from the University of 
Pennsylvania the degree of Litt.D. By 
Gov. Wolcott of Massachusetts she was 
appointed one of the board of managers 
for the State at the Paris Exposition, and 
under Gov. Bates she served on a special 
commission for the adult blind. Rad- 
cliffe College will always remember with 
affectionate gratitude the service which 


Miss Irwin gave for 15 years with wis- 
dom and with distinction. 

Six new half-courses are offered in the 
second half-year. (1) A course on the 
writings and life of Alexander Pope, by 
Mr. W. R. Castle. The students will be 
expected to read practically all of Pope's 
poetry and to study with some minute- 
ness the more important poems. (2) A 
course in Advanced Inorganic Chemis- 
try, by Dr. Jones. (3) A course on Gene- 
tics and Eugenics, by Dr. C. C. Little. 
It is hoped that from this course stu- 
dents may obtain a working knowledge 
of the biological evidence bearing on the 
eugenic movement, and may by this 
knowledge be able to gain increased 
efficiency in handling sociological prob- 
lems. (4) A course in Christian Life in 
the Early Church, by Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake. (5) A course in Modern Philos- 
ophy, by Prof. Hoernlé, continuing his 
course in the first half-year on Realism 
and Idealism. (6) A course in the Ele- 
mentary Theory of Differential Equa- 
tions, by Prof. Bouton. 

Mrs. Briggs and Miss Boody are at 
home in the Living Room Wednesday 
afternoons from 4 to 6 from Jan. 6 to the 
spring recess. On Jan. 22, the President 
and Council gave a reception in honor of 
Miss Boody. 

Three mass meetings have been held 
already: on Nov. 23, addressed by Mr. 
Owen Wister, on Dec. 9, by Prof. Roscoe 
Pound, and on Jan. 13, by Prof. Bliss 
Perry. After each meeting the students 
have an opportunity to talk with the 
speaker after his address. Mr. Wister 
spoke on “Short Cuts.” Following the 
Langdell Method of the Harvard Law 
School he related several incidents as 
“cases”? from which he showed the evil 
of superficiality and narrow provincial- 
ism, and the need for patient, thorough 
work, — the kind for which the college 
women of the country should stand. 
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Prof. Pound spoke on Social Problems 
and the Law. He urged that instead of 
trying to cure all evils in the body politic 
by the one much abused remedy of new 
acts of legislation social reformers should 
codperate with lawyers in socializing the 
interpretation and practice of the law, in 
which direction great progress has al- 
ready been made. Prof. Perry spoke on 
Some Famous Teachers— men with 
whom he had come in personal contact 
as a student in Williams College and in 
Germany, and as a member of the 
Princeton Faculty. 

Vocational conferences led by Miss 
Jackson of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union were held in the 
Alumnae Room Nov. 30 and Jan. 18. At 
the first Miss Emma Fall, Juris Doctor, 
Boston University, ’08, spoke on the 
Law as a profession for women. At the 
second, Miss Bernice Cannon, Assistant 
in Education and Research at Filene’s, 
spoke on the opportunities for women in 
department stores. 

In December the Industrial Exchange, 
managed by H. M. Boyer, ’14, was 
opened as part of the extension work 
of the Radcliffe Guild. The proceeds 
of The School for Scandal, presented in 
November, were devoted to the Eman- 
uel Scholarship, which is awarded by the 
Guild each year to an undergraduate. 

At the fall business meeting of the 
Idler Club it was voted that the interest 
of a fund of $1000 should be spent each 
year for new plays and books on the 
drama, to be placed on the Idler shelf in 
the Agnes Irwin Room, the expenditure 
of the fund to be placed in the hands of a 
committee composed of the President of 
the Idler, the Chairman of the Drama- 
tic Committee and the Librarian. The 
Idler Club also appropriated from its 
treasury $200 for the Wellesley Fire 
Relief Fund. In December, the Club 
gave two performances of the two plays 
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Lady Gregory’s Jackdaw, and the York 
Miracle Play. To the second perform- 
ance, held on Saturday evening, the gov- 
erning boards of the College and the 
professors and their wives were invited, 
and graduates were welcomed. After the 
plays there was an informal reception in 
the Living Room. The Miracle Play, 
which was the Christmas Idler, was 
given under the direction of the English 
Club. The arrangement by which the 
Idler Club and the English Club coép- 
erate in managing one play is for the 
purpose of reducing the number of plays 
given by the College in the year. On 
Dec. 18, all the clubs and organizations 
in college joined in inviting all the stu- 
dents to supper. About 400 accepted. 
After supper, which was served in all the 
rooms on the first floor of Agassiz House, 
the girls went to the Living Room, 
where a fire was burning in one of the 
fireplaces; they talked, sewed, sang col- 
lege songs and Christmas carols, and 
Miss Boody read to them. On Jan. 16 
and 17 The Gods of the Mountain, by 
Lord Dunsany was given as the annual 
Graduate Idler by a cast of graduates. 
To the second performance pupils of 
schools in Boston and the vicinity were 
invited. After the play they saw the end 
of the athletic meet in the gymnasium 
(which was won by the class of 1916), 
and returned to the Living Room for 
college songs sung by the Glee Club 
and for dancing. 

Members of the Radcliffe Cercle 
Frangais and Deutscher Verein took 
part in the plays given in December by 
the Harvard Cercle Frangais and Deut- 
scher Verein. On Jan. 21 the Harvard 
Cercle Frangais gave a reception for the 
members of the French Department and 
for the Radcliffe Cercle. 

The Committee on Distant Work of- 
fers again a Freshman scholarship for 
1915-16, open to candidates for admis- 
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sion who live more than 30 miles from 
Boston. The Radcliffe Union offers a 
room in Bertram Hall as a scholarship 
for a graduate student, and the class of 
1906 offers a room for a first-year stu- 
dent. Applications for these scholar- 
ships should be made to the Dean by 
June 1. 

The Radcliffe Musical Association of- 
fers this year for the second time a prize 
of $25 for the best composition in either 
of the following classes: (1) Song for solo 
voice with pianoforte accompaniment; 
(2) pianoforte solo. The composer must 
be a present student in Radcliffe who is 
taking or has taken courses in the Music 
Department. The annual open meeting 
of the Radcliffe Musical Association was 
held on the evening of Feb. 2. Mrs. 
Edith Chapman Gould sang and Miss 
Edith Thompson played. Through the 
generosity of persons interested in the 
College Radcliffe students are given 
tickets to the public series of three 
chamber concerts given under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Whiting in John 
Knowles Paine Hall. 


ALUMNAE. 


In accordance with a vote of the 
Alumnae Association to codperate with 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
in preparing a biographical catalogue of 
college women, cards have been sent out 
to all the Alumnae. The information on 
these cards will be tabulated, and, with 
the records from 8 other colleges, will 
form the basis for an accurate statistical 
study of college women which is to be 
made by a committee of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae and the Intercol- 
legiate Bureau of Occupations. The in- 
formation will also be of great use to the 
Alumnae Association and to the office. 
The Executive Board of the Radcliffe 
Union voted to undertake the expense of 


sending the same cards to the 1735 
former students who hold no Radcliffe 
degree. 

The midwinter meeting of the Alum- 
nae Association on Dec. 26 took the form 
of a reception to Miss Boody. During 
the afternoon Miss Humphrey, the Pres- 
ident of the Association, spoke of the 
work of several of the committees and 
of the increased efficiency that would 
result if the codperation of all the alum- 
nae could be secured. Miss Boody gave 
an account of the activities of the stu- 
dents. Both Miss Boody and Miss 
Humphrey spoke of Miss Irwin. 

The midwinter meeting of the Rad- 
cliffe Union was held on Jan. 30. Owing 
to the illness of Miss S. C. Hart, who was 
to have spoken on “Russia in War and 
in Peace,” a short business meeting was 
substituted. A report from the Voca- 
tional Committee showed that the Bu- 
reau of Occupations has filled in 4months 
134 positions giving temporary work for 
undergraduates. Miss Boody spoke of 
Miss Irwin, and told specially of her 
vigor, her pleasure in work, and her 
affection for Radcliffe. Mrs. Beulah 
Dix Flebbe then read her short story 
“The Odd Adventure of Lieutenant 
Galdes,”’ on which her play Across the 
Border, that was recently produced in 
Boston, is based. 

The annual luncheon of the Radcliffe 
Club of New York was held on Jan. 16 
at Hotel Astor. About 60 members 
were present. The speakers were Pres. 
Briggs, Miss Boody, Mrs. Eastman 
(Rebecca Hooper), Miss C. L. Hum- 
phrey, Prof. John Bates Clark of Co- 
lumbia University, and Commissioner 
Katherine Davis. 

The new officers of the Radcliffe Club 
of Providence are Mrs. Alexander L. 
Churchill, Chm., and Ann Taylor, Sec.- 
Treas. 
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Marriages. 


1902. Virginia Ethel Percival to Her- 
bert Britton Gwyn, at New York, 
Aug. 6, 1914. 

Carolyn Virginia Tanner to Louis 
Lawrence Green, at New York, 
Nov 18, 1914. 

Rubie Etta Hobbs to Arthur W. 
Tucker, Jan. 4, 1915. 

Katharine Langdon Munroe to 
Frederic L. Day, at Boston, Jan. 
9, 1915. 

Bertha M. Boody, R. ’99, Dean. 


1905. 


1910. 


1914. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The permanent and Class Day officers 
of the Class of 1915, were chosen in De- 
vember. Although less than half of the 
eligible Seniors voted, the results are 
probably a true expression of the choices 
of the class. Following are the names of 
the new officers, together with a sum- 
mary of their undergraduate activities: 

First Marshal, Walter Henry Trum- 
bull, Jr., Salem: University football, 
1912, 1913, 1914 (acting captain); cap- 
tain of Freshman crew; Freshman foot- 
ball; president of Student Council; presi- 
dent of Junior class; president of Phillips 
Brooks House; editor of Register, 1915; 
George Newhall Clark Scholarship; 
president of Hasty Pudding; Institute 
of 1770, D.K.E., Signet, Kalumet, A.D., 
Memorial Society. — Second Marshal, 
Charles Edward Brickley, Everett; Uni- 
versity football, 1912, 1913, 1914 (cap- 
tain); University track, 1913, 1914; cap- 
tain of Freshman football; Freshman 
baseball and track; Class of 1901 Scholar- 
ship; president of Freshman class; Stud- 
ent Council four years; Athletic Com- 
mittee; executive committee of Varisty 
Club; executive committee of Union; 
Delta Upsilon, Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Hasty Pudding, Catholic Club. — Third 
Marshal, Russell Romeyn Ayres, Mont- 
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clair, N.J.: University baseball, 1913, 
1914, 1915 (captain); Freshman base- 
ball; vice-president of Student Council; 
vice-president of Junior class; Athletic 
Committee; governing board of Union; 
editor of Register, 1915; Institute of 
1770, D.K.E., Hasty Pudding, Signet; 
Fox; vice-president of Varsity Club. 
Secretary, Malcolm Justin Logan, 
South Boston: University football, 1912, 
1913, 1914; Freshman football; treasurer 


_of Junior class; Freshman dinner com- 


mittee; Student Council; Fox, Phoenix, 
Institute of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty Pud- 
ding. 

Treasurer, Thomas Kinsman Richards, 
Spokane, Wash.: manager of University 
football; assistant manager of Freshman 
football; editor-in-chief of Freshman 
Red Book; Freshman dinner committee; 
Student Council; business manager of 
Hasty Pudding play, 1915; Owl, Phe- 
nix, Institute of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty 
Pudding. 

Class Committee: Huntington Reed 
Hardwick, Quincy: University football, 
1912, 1913, 1914; University baseball, 
1913, 1914; University track, 1913, 
1914; Freshman football, baseball, and 
track; Student Council; Freshman enter- 
tainment committee; Signet, Fox, Phe- 
nix, Institute of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty 
Pudding. — John Cleveland Talbot, 
Milton: Junior class football; Student 
Council four years; president of Sopho- 
more class; editor of Register, 1915; 
treasurer of Christian Association; sec- 
retary of Union, 1913-14, vice-president 
of Union, 1914-15; Junior Dance Com- 
mittee; director of Codperative Society, 
1913, 1914, 1915; Signet, Phoenix, Kalu- 
met, Delphic, Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Hasty Pudding, Speakers’ Club, Cercle 
Frangais. 

Class Day Committee: Frederick Josiah 
Bradlee, Jr., Boston, chairman: Uni- 
versity football, 1912, 1913, 1914; Fresh- 
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man football; editor of Register, 1915; 
A.D., Varsity Club, Anthropological 
Club, Hasty Pudding, D.K.E., Institute 
of 1770. — Francis Whittier Capper, 
Brookline: University track, 1913, 1914, 
1915 (captain); Freshman track; Univer- 
sity cheer leader; Student Council; Uni- 
versity Glee Club; Freshman Glee Club; 
Speakers’ Club; Phoenix, Hasty Pud- 
ding, D.K.E., Institute of 1770.— 
Russell Brigham Frye, Marlboro: Uni- 
versity baseball, 1913, 1914; Freshman 
baseball (captain); Senior class football; 
Student Council; vice-president of Exe- 
ter Club; O.K., Fox, Institute of 1770, 
D.K.E., Hasty Pudding. — Stanley 
Bagg Pennock, Syracuse, N.Y.: Uni- 
versity football, 1912, 1913, 1914; Fresh- 
man football; Student Council; Delta 
Upsilon, Hasty Pudding, D.K.E., In- 
stitute of 1770.— Morgan Brigham 
Phillips, Newton Centre: University 
hockey, 1913, 1914, 1915; University 
baseball, 1913; captain of second base- 
ball, 1914; Student Council; Kalumet, 
Pheenix, A.D., Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Hasty Pudding. — Robert Tileston Gan- 
nett, Cambridge: University baseball, 
1913, 1914; Freshman baseball; Junior 
Dance committee; Student Council; 
Delphic, Kalumet, Institute of 1770, 
D.K.E., Hasty Pudding, O.K., Varsity 
Club, Noble’s School Club. — Henry St. 
John Smith, South Portland, Me.: Uni- 
versity football, 1914; University track 
squad, 1913, 1914; Freshman football 
and track; Freshman entertainment com- 
mittee; vice-president of Maine Club, 
vice-president of A.D., president of 
Groton School Club; Hasty Pudding, In- 
stitute of 1770, D.K.E., O.K., Wireless 
Club; Anthropological Club. 

Photograph Committee: John Sherwood 
Fleek, Newark, O., chairman: manager 
of University hockey, assistant manager 
of Freshman track; Student Council; 
Delta Upsilon, Hasty Pudding, Insti- 
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tute of 1770, D.K.E., Freshman Mando- 
lin Club. — John Hopkinson Baker, 
Cambridge: business manager of Crim- 
son; University Glee Club; University 
association football, 1913, 1914; Fresh- 
man finance committee; Signet, Stylus, 
Institute of 1770, D.K.E. — Ernest 
Goodnough Swigert, Portland, Ore.: 
University football, 1914; captain of 
second football, 1913; Freshman foot- 
ball squad; Phoenix, Delphic, Institute 
of 1770, D.K.E., Hasty Pudding. 

Orator, Watson McLeay Washburn, 
New York, N.Y.: University tennis, 
1912, 1913; Freshman tennis (captain); 
University hockey squad, 1914; Fresh- 
man hockey; Freshman finance com- 
mittee; poet of Phi Beta Kappa, 1914; 
first marshal of Phi Beta Kappa, 1915; 
Spee, Signet, Stylus, Hasty Pudding, 
Institute of 1770, D.K.E. 

Odist, Devereux Colt Josephs, New- 
port, R.J.: manager of Freshman hockey; 
Senior class tennis (captain); Senior 
class football (captain); president of 
D.K.E.; secretary of Institute of 1770; 
president of Owl; O.K., Stylus, Phoenix, 
Southern Club. 

Ivy Orator, David Rives Sigourney, 
Boston: captain of second football; 
Pheenix, Delphic, Hasty Pudding, In- 
stitute of 1770, D.K.E. 

Chorister, Norris Lowell Tibbetts, 
Winchester: University Glee Club, 1912, 
1913, 1914, 1915 (leader); leader of 
Freshman Glee Club; president of Uni- 
versity Christian Association; Univer- 
sity cheer leader; Signet, Delta Upsilon, 
Institute of 1770; D.K.E., Hasty Pud- 
ding. 

Poet, Lionel de Jersey Harvard, Lon- 
don, England: University Glee Club, 
1912, 1913, 1914 (secretary); secretary of 
Freshman Glee Club; Freshman finance 
committee; Signet, Delta Upsilon, Hasty 
Pudding, D.K.E., Institute of 1770; vice- 
president of Christian Association. 
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The annual elections of the Phi Beta ferent schools, of which 39 are private, 


Kappa resulted as follows: 


1916. 
Francis Boyer, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
Richard Cary Curtis, Boston. 
Robert Cutler, Brookline. 
Henry Epstein, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Henry L. F. Kreger, Fairfield, Me. 
Cloyd Laporte, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kenneth B. Murdock, Chestnut Hill. 
Lawrence D. Steefel, Rochester, N.Y. 


1915. 
Bancroft Beatley, Roxbury. 
Alexander B. Bruce, Lawrence. 
Kenneth J. Conant, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Robert C. Cowan, W. Somerville. 
Paul P. Cram, Haverhill. 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, 3d, Boston. 
Harold G. Files, Roxbury. 
Henry Gilman, Boston. 
James H. Hustis, Jr., Newton. 
Roland Jackson, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Robert F. Kelley, Jamaica Plain. 
Harold M. Levy, New Orleans, La. 
William M. Marston, Cliftondale. 
Grant P. Pennoyer, East Orange, N.J. 
Henry Parkman, Jr., Boston. 
G. Howland Shaw, Boston. 
Edwin S. Smith, Newton Centre. 
Judson A. Smith, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 
Rolland R. Smith, Springfield. 
Herbert E. Tucker, Norwood. 
Curtis T. Vaughn, San Antonio, Tex. 
Robert L. Wolf, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Officers: 

Watson McL. Washburn, '15, New York, 
N.Y., First Marshal. 

Cecil H. Smith, ’15, Cambridge, Second 
Marshal and Secretary. 

Robert Cutler, ’16, Brookline, Orator. 

Kenneth B. Murdock, '16, Chestnut Hill, 
Poet. 

Pres. Lowell presented the keys to the 
30 new members at a dinner in the Tro- 
phy Room of the Union on the evening 
of Dec. 4, the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Harvard chapter. 

Next in interest to the Phi Beta Kappa 


elections was the annual award of 


scholarships. -This year 207 undergrad- 
uates won places in the two honor groups, 
50 of these being in the first group. Of 
these 50 leading scholars, 23 were mem- 
bers of the Junior class. 

The men who received first or second 
group scholarships prepared at 115 dif- 





and 76 public. 22 schools have represent- 
atives in both groups, totaling 29 men in 
the first group and 62 in the second, 
while 15 have representatives only in 
the first group, and 78 only in the sec- 
ond. The following schools have two or 
more representatives in the first group, 
and one or more in the second: Boston 
English High; Cleveland University 
High; Groton; Lowell High; Newton 
High; Phillips Exeter; St. Mark’s; and 
Volkmann. Boston Latin School has one 
representative in the first group, and 11 
inthe second; andthe Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has 2 in the first and 
none in the second. 

The Committee on Admission this 
year for the first time published a list of 
those candidates for admission who did 
especially well in their entrance examina- 
tions. 12 members of the class of 1918 
were awarded places in Group I, which 
includes candidates for admission by the 
New Plan whose examination records 
were entirely satisfactory and who were 
worthy of Highest Honors in at least 
two subjects, and candidates for admis- 
sion by the Old Plan who received grades 
of A or B in subjects counting not less 
than 13 units. 57 fulfilled the require- 
ments for the second group: New Plan 
candidates who either deserve Highest 
Honors in one subject and Honorable 
Mention in at least one other, or de- 
serve Honorable Mention in at least 3 
subjects, and candidates under the Old 
Plan who receive A or B in subjects 
counting not less than nine units. 

Each of the following schools pre- 
pared two or more of the candidates who 
passed with honor: 


Honor 

Entered List 
The Country Day School, 15 6 
Phillips Exeter Academy, 37 6 
Cambridge High and Latin, 25 5 
Boston Latin School, 45 4 
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Boston English School, 19 4 
St. Mark’s School, 14 4 
Groton, 10 3 
Newton High, 9 3 
Milton Academy, 21 2 


Possibly because of the prospect of a 
Christmas trip, the Musical Clubs have 
had a remarkably successful season from 
the point of view of the undergraduates. 
About 250 men, 100 more than last year, 
tried for the 52 places on the three clubs, 
with the result that the officers could 
build up an organization of great musical 
ability. The annual dual concerts with 
Yale and Princeton were held on the 
evenings preceding the football games, 
and concerts in Fall River, Providence, 
and Lowell, complete the list of local 
trips. During the holidays the Glee, 
Mandolin, and Banjo Clubs made a 
successful 12 days’ tour of the Middle 
West, giving concerts in Syracuse, 
Akron, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Detroit. All of 
these concerts were held under the aus- 
pices of the local Harvard Clubs, which 
also planned the many entertainments 
that made the trip a success socially. 
With similar organizations from Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, and Wisconsin trav- 
eling through the same territory, the 
Middle Western critics made a careful 
comparative study of the different col- 
lege clubs, nearly all of them agreeing 
that Harvard’s was the most finished 
and capable. In Detroit a dual concert 
with the Michigan Musical Clubs gave 
our 50 performers a chance to increase 
the friendly relations begun at the foot- 
ball game last fall. Most successful in 
spreading the good name of the Uni- 
versity was the scheme of the local man- 
agers in Chicago, St. Paul, and Syracuse, 
who opened the galleries at their con- 
certs for only a small fee to high-school 
pupils, who numbered 3000. 

A change brought about by the new 
Freshman dormitories is the substitu- 
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tion of dormitory glee clubs for the usual 
Freshman Musical Clubs. Each of the 
three dormitories is training a group of 
singers of its own, who will compete for 
a silver cup some time in the spring. A 
necessary consequence of this new plan 
is the abolition of the Freshman Mando- 
lin and Banjo Clubs. 

The Pierian Sodality orchestra, with 
more material than it has ever had be- 
fore, has so far given three concerts: one 
at the Harvard Club of Boston, one at 
Waltham, and a “pop” concert in the 
Union. 

The Appleton Chapel Choir, in con- 
junction with the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, twice presented a service of holi- 
day carols in Appleton Chapel during 
the week preceding Christmas. 

After four successful performances of 
their fall comedy in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, the Dramatic Club for the first 
time undertook to repeat the play in 
New York. Two performances, on Dec. 
29 and 30, were given in the Garrick 
Theatre. The Comedy, Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater, by Miss Winifred 
Hawkridge, a special student in Rad- 
cliffe College, dealt with the marital 
troubles of a New York journalist. The 
cast follows: 

Peter Breck, a journalist, W.L. Walker, 18 

Anna Breck, his wife, | Miss Marion Feeley 

Doris Breck, Miss Madeleine St. Laurent 
Sam Kline, a restaurant keeper, 

J. W. D. Seymour, '17 

Jack Regan, F. D. Manson, ’18 

Mrs. Regan, Miss Kathleen Witham 
Adelaide Haskins, Doris’s aunt, 

Mrs. Henrietta Tighe 

Van Doren, the grocer, G. E. Massey, ’15 


Martin Doremus, a farmer, L. B. Hebb, '17 
Cyrus Pratt, Martin’s friend, W. B. Beale, 18 


Bobby Smith, B. Williams, '18 
Head Waiter, W. B. Beale, '18 
C. R. Metzger, '18 
Waiters J. J. Caires, 18 
R. E. Shillady, '15 


‘< B. Williams, '18 
Moving Men, } L. M. Van der Pyl, "18 
Guests at the Café Espagnol, cabaret dan- 
cers, etc. 
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The Dramatic Club has elected the fol- 


lowing officers for next year: Pres. P. F. 
Reniers, ’16, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice- 
pres. H. H. Shaw, ’15, of Dedham; sec.- 
treas. P. C. Rodgers, 16, of Cincinnati, 
O.; members of executive committee, 
J. W. D. Seymour, °17, of New York, 
N.Y., and E. A. Whitney, °17, of Au- 
gusta, Me. 

In the single performance of its annual 
play, the Deutscher Verein cleared over 
$200, all of which it turned over to the 
German relief fund. The Verein pro- 
duced Gustav Freytag’s Die Journal- 
isten, a comedy of newspaper life in Ger- 
many 50 years ago, with the following 
cast: 

Oberst, 

Ida, his daughter, 
Adelheid Runeck, 
Senden, a capitalist, W. Silz, '17 
Odendorf, an editor, F. S. Cawley, 3G. 


Konrad Bolz, editor of the Union 
G. Priester, sC. 


J. M. Gundry, '18 
Miss Alice Davis 
Miss Jean Key 


Bellmaus, E. L. Hackes, 1G.B. 
Kampe, J. H. Volkman, ’16 
Korner, R. M. Lovett, '18 


Henning, a printer, V. Knauth, '18 
Miiller, general factotum, C. W. Jenks, '15 
Blumenburg, editor of the Coriolan, 

P. W. Whittlesey, 1L. 
Madame Pavoni, a dancer, Miss Elise Kraft 
Piepenbrink, a wine merchant, 8S. S. Otis, 1G. 
Lotta, his wife, Miss Harriet Hite 
Bertha, his daughter, Miss Caroll Smith 
Kleinmichel, a merchant, E. F. Henderson, '18 
Fritz, his son, F. Knauth, '18 
Korb, Adelheid’s secretary, L. C. Elterich, ’'17 
Schmock, M. Roth, '17 
Judge Schwartz, F. Bécher, '18 
Karl, a servant, A. B. Warren, '15 
Waiter, R. M. Lovett, 18 

Guests, deputies, committees, etc. 


The Cercle Frangais this year gave 
two performances of Les Petites Godin, 
by Ordonneau and Chivot. The pro- 
fits of the production, about $250, were 
given to the Red Cross for use in the 
Belgian and French relief work. Mem- 
bers of the Radcliffe Cercle took the 
feminine réles in the play. The cast: 
Godin, a cork manufacturer, H. Scholle, '18 
Juglar, an ex-adjutant of cuirassiers, 


C. G. Paulding, ’18 


Rebiffe, H. W. Salisbury, ’17 
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Fanny Bilbock, Miss Margery Brown 
Madame Malechard, Miss Nanciebel Rodgers 
Celeste, Godin’s daughter, 
Miss Doris Halman 
Jeanne, Celeste’s sister, 
Miss Margorie Williams 
Cesarine, Jeanne’s sister, Miss Priscilla May 
Clapote, a maid, Miss Dorothy Moran 
Vicomte de |’Estrapade, A. Shortt, ’17 
Prosper Malechard, H. D. Jordan, '18 


Seraphin, T. Nelson, '18 
Inspector, B. Snow, '15 
Policeman, W. W. Sanders, '17 
Passenger, J. R. Dos Passos, ’16 
Official, G. P. Slade, '17 
Leon, P. A. Bedard, ’17 
Jules, R. Littell, 18 
Felicien, C. W. Jenks, ’15 
Passenger, Miss Ruth Babson 


Policemen, sailors, passengers, etc. 

After many requests the 47 Workshop 
company, Prof. Baker’s dramatic lab- 
oratory, tried the experiment of giving 
a series of performances in several towns 
near Boston during the Christmas _hol- 
idays. Seven performances of The 
Chimes, by Miss Elizabeth McFadden, 
a former student in English 47, were 
given in settlement houses and schools 
under the auspices of the Christmas Red 
Stocking Committee of Boston. During 
January the Workshop staged a comedy, 
In For Himself, by M. W. Reed, 2G., in 
its regular theatre, Agassiz House, Rad- 
cliffe. 

With the aid of the new dormitories, 
the members of the Class of 1918 quickly 
became acquainted with each other, and 
consequently it was thought best to or- 
ganize the class in December rather than 
wait until after mid-years, as in the past. 
At the Freshman class election, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: Pres. W. J. 
Murray, of Natick; vice-pres. T. C. 
Thacher, Jr., of Yarmouthport; sec.- 
treas. G. A. Percy, of Arlington; mem- 
bers of Student Council, T. H. Enwright, 
Jr., of Fall River; Moseley Taylor, of 
Boston; and L. K. Moorehead, of An- 
dover. The election was thoroughly 
satisfactory, except for the fact that 
there was only one candidate for the 
vice-presidency. 
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The first action of the new Freshman 
officers was the appointment of class 
committees as follows: 

Dinner committee: Morril Wiggin, of 
Brookline, chairman; J. B. Abbott, of 
Dedham, A. A. Cook, of Canandaigua, 
N.Y., J. M. Franklin, of New York, 
N.Y., F. H. Harvey, of Kansas City, 
Mo., Lawrence Higgins, of Boston, 
H. G. M. Kelleher, of Seattle, Wash., 
Thacher Nelson, of Hubbard Woods, 
Ill., Bradford Norman, Jr., of Newport, 
R.L., J. H. Olyphant, Jr., of New York, 
N.Y., A. W. Pope, Jr., of Boston, H. A. 
Quimby, 2d, of Springfield, P. Tison, of 
New York, N.Y., and W. H. Wheeler, 
Jr., of Yonkers, N.Y. 

Entertainment committee: Alfred 
Putnam, of Philadelphia, Pa., chair- 
man; W. B. Beale, of Augusta, Me., W. 
B. Clough, of West Roxbury, E. B. 
Condon, of New York, N.Y., Duncan 
Frazer, of Ardsley-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
W. C. Hitchcock, of Molokai, Hawaii, 
Elliot Holt, of New York, N.Y., F. S. 
Marden, Jr., of New York, N.Y., C. P. 
Reynolds, of Milton, A. C. Sullivan, of 
Lowell, Murray Taylor, of New York, 
N.Y., and Bertram Williams, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Speaking on the subject of class unity 
at the Freshmanclassdinner in the Union 
on Jan. 20, Pres. Lowell announced that 
very soon 1918 men would be allowed to 
eat in any one of the three dormitories, 
regardless of where they room. This 
plan has been devised to overcome the 
objection that the dining system of the 
Freshman dormitories limited .a stud- 
ent’s table companions to the section of 
the class living in his own building, mak- 
ing virtually three, instead of one class. 
The full details of the plan have not yet 
been worked out. Of the other speakers, 
Dean Yeomans and W. J. Murray, ’18, 
of Natick, the class president, outlined 
the peculiar opportunities of 1918 to 


establish new traditions in the College; 
Alfred Putnam, ’18, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
spoke on hockey; L. K. Moorehead, ’18, 
of Andover, captain of the class cross- 
country team, spoke on track; and G. A. 
Percy, °18, of Arlington, the Freshman 
treasurer, spoke on class dues. N. V. 
Nelson, of Winthrop, acted as toast- 
master. J. B. Abbott, °18, of Dedham, 
won the competition for the design for 
the cover of the menu. 

The Junior Dance was held in the 
Union on the evening of Feb. 19. In the 
afternoon preceding the dance, all mem- 
bers of 1916 were invited to a subscrip- 
tion tea at the Hasty Pudding Club. The 
following committee managed the affair 
for the class of 1916: Wells Blanchard, of 
Concord, chairman; H. G. Nichols, of 
Boston; Harcourt Amory, Jr., of Boston; 
D. C. Watson, of Milton; F. S. Allen, 
of Harrison, N.Y.; Wingate Rollins, of 
West Roxbury; W. J. Bingham, of Law- 
rence; R. C. Curtis, of Boston; C. F. 
Farrington, of Cambridge; E. H. Fore- 
man, of Atlanta, Ga.; W. C. Boyden, 
Jr., of Winnetka, Ill.; H. L. Nash, of 
Newton; Philip Lowry, of Erie, Pa.; 
Theodore Sizer, of New York, N.Y. 

336 members of the Class of 1916 have 
applied for rooms in the Yard dormi- 
tories next year. This number is 2 more 
than1915had. All of Holworthy, Hollis, 
Stoughton, Thayer, and North Mat- 
thews are already filled, and with the 
second lot of applications that are filter- 
ing in, most of South Matthews will also 
be taken up by the next Senior class. 

To supplement the general smokers 
for the entire class, the Sophomores this 
year inaugurated a series of small 
smokers. Each week 60 members of the 
class, divided into groups alphabetically, 
receive a post card invitation to spend 
an hour in the Randolph Breakfast 
Room. 

The Student Council committee on the 
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reception of visiting teams has been sub- 
divided this year in order to lighten the 
work of the individual members during 
the winter and spring. 

Great interest has been shown by the 
members of the University in social serv- 
ice, over 300 having thus far been actively 
engaged in some form of volunteer work. 
This service reaches 39 different settle- 
ments in Boston and Cambridge. Boys’ 
clubs take the greatest number of men, 
there being 206 students now working 
with literary, musical, home library, and 
athletic clubs, requiring one evening a 
week. Approximately 125 men have 
been engaged in voluntary teaching, the 
greater part of these having taught Eng- 
lish to Armenian and Polish classes in 
Cambridge. These classes have been 
under the general charge of N. L. Torrey, 
15. About 50 students have been doing 
voluntary teaching in night schools in 
Cambridge and Boston. Another activ- 
ity of the social service committee of 
Phillips Brooks House is the annual old 
clothing collection. The clothing and 
books obtained last fall were enough to 
fill the needs of 15 different charitable 
organizations. 

Under the leadership of certain officers 
of Phillips Brooks House, the University 
had a “tag day” for the benefit of the 
Red Cross work in Europe. Certain col- 
lectors canvassed all the College dormi- 
tories, while others button-holed students 
between recitations and at Memorial 
Hall. The contribution asked for from 
the average student was one dollar, 
though many gave more. The total col- 
lections amounted to $2,954.17 — which 
furnished five Ford motor ambulances, 
specially equipped for service in the 
field. 

The Saint Paul’s Society has elected 
the following officers for the coming 
year: Pres. R. L. Gifford, 16, of East 
Boston; vice-pres., L. B. Everitt, °17, of 
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Westfield, Pa.; sec., R. H. Allen, 17, of 
West Roxbury; treas., J. P. Thurber, 
"17, of Milton. Prof. J. H. Beale, ’82, of 
the Law School, was elected a member of 
the Graduate Advisory Committee. 

Owing to lack of sufficient graduate 
backing and to present financial condi- 
tions, the undergraduate gymnasium 
committee decided to discontinue further 
canvassing of the students for subscrip- 
tions to the new gymnasium fund. The 
campaign, begun in April, 1913, lasted 
for about a year and a half, and netted 
$9,798.68. The committee believed 
that since the signs of interest and co- 
operation on the part of the students had 
brought no response from the alumni, 
the campaign had better be discontinued. 
In order that the money already given 
may be of permanent use, this sum will 
be turned over to the Corporation to be 
invested until further action is taken in 
the matter. When the proposed gym- 
nasium is finally built, this money will 
be used for the construction of some 
individual part of the new building, which 
shall be known as the gift of the under- 
graduate classes of 1913, 1914, 1915, 
1916, and 1917. 

The Law School Society of Phillips 
Brooks House arranged a series of three 
conferences for the benefit of -undergrad- 
uates intending to enter the Law School. 
At the first conference, which has al- 
ready been held, Prof. W. B. Munro 
spoke on “ Law as a Preparation for Men 
Intending to Enter Public Life,” and 
Dean Thayer summarized the objects 
of the conferences as follows: First, to 
inform men intending to become lawyers 
about the demands of the profession, 
what qualities tend toward success, and 
what expense, difficulty, and constancy 
of purpose a thorough training entails; 
secondly, to outline the undergraduate 
course of study most desirable as pre- 
paration for work in the Law School; 
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and thirdly, to enable prospective candi- 
dates to meet Law School men, and dis- 
cuss with them the various phases of the 
work in the School. 

Since the anniversary of John Har- 
vard’s birth fell last autumn on Thanks- 
giving, the annual celebration was held 
on Nov. 25. Lionel de J. Harvard, °15, 
of London, Eng., a descendant of the 
Founder’s brother, delivered a short 
address before the statue in the Delta. 
Following the singing of “ Fair Harvard,” 
the assemblage adjourned to Appleton 
Chapel, where the Rev. C. W. Gilkey, 
’03, of Chicago, Ill., gave a short talk on 
the life of the Founder. 

The Forum, which has been held under 
the joint auspices of the Speakers’ Club 
and the Union, has had two successful 
discussions of public questions. The 
first, on the subject of larger armament 
for the United States, was prompted by 
a series of spirited communications to 
the Crimson over the proposal to form a 
machine gun company of students, — 
a project which in itself produced very 
small results. All the militarist and 
pacificist arguments were brought out 
at the discussion in the Forum, at the 
end of which a vote of the 70 students 
present resulted in an absolute deadlock 
on the question. The second Forum, on 
the subject, “ Does the Present Adminis- 
tration Merit Our Confidence?” drew 
out a full consideration of the Demo- 
cratic platform and President Wilson’s 
achievements. Of the 90 present, 43 
students voted to support the adminis- 
tration at the end of the discussion, 
while 38 opposed the Democratic poli- 
cies, 9 refusing to vote. 

Arrangements are now nearly com- 
pleted whereby practically all of the so- 
cial clubs of the College will be brought 
into the restrictions of the agreement 
made last spring by the 7 final clubs, 
which bound themselves not to elect new 
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members before the first Monday in 
November of the Sophomore year. The 
broadening of the agreement was made 
through a suggestion from E. D. Bran- 
degee, ’81, the University Regent, to 
the advisory board composed of a grad- 
uate member of each of the clubs in- 
volved. The clubs which have recently 
applied for admission to the agreement 
are: Delta Upsilon, Pi Eta, Theta Delta 
Chi, Argo, Kappa Sigma Chi, Alpha 
Phi Sigma, Phi Kappa Epsilon, Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon, and Stylus. This will 
not, of course, affect the Southern and 
Western Clubs, nor the Hasty Pudding, 
Signet, Institute of 1770, and D.K.E., 
all of which have membership regula- 
tions outside the pale of the agreement. 

The Sophomore debating team won 
the interclass championship by defeat- 
ing successively the Freshmen and Sen- 
iors on the subject, “Resolved, That 
capital punishment should be abolished 
in the United States.” The winning 
team was composed of A. E. Whitte- 
more, 717, E. C. Davidson, ’17, and G. 
W. Wasser, ’17, while the runners-up 
were F. T. Smith, °15, R. J. White, 715, 
and B. Winkelman, ’15. 

The Coéperative Society has chosen 
the following officers for the coming 
year: Pres., Prof. W. B. Munro, p. ’99; 
treas., J. L. Taylor; sec., A. A. Bal- 
lantine, ’04; stockholders, Dean H. A. 
Yeomans, ’00, and Prof. F. L. Kennedy, 
92. Directors; from the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, Prof. L. S. Schaub, 
L’06; from the University at large, Dr. 
H. L. Blackwell, ’99; from the Alumni, 
H. S. Thompson, ’99; from the Medical 
School, Dr. W. B. Cannon, ’96; from 
the Law School, W. C. Brown, Jr., 714; 
to represent the Graduate Schools, A. 
Beane, ‘11; from the Senior class, J. C. 
Talbot, 15; from the Junior class, K. 
Bromley, ’16; from the Sophomore class, 


F. H. Cabot, Jr., ’17. 
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The mid-year elections of the Crimson 
resulted as follows: Pres., Fletcher 
Graves, °15, St. Paul, Minn.; managing 
editor, R. H. Stiles, 16, Fitchburg; edi- 
torial chairman, R. E. Connell, °15, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; sec., W. D. Cana- 
day, °17, Newcastle, Ind.; editorial 
editor, C. E. Kennedy, ’16, Fall River; 
news editors: K. P. Culbert, ’17, East 
Orange, N.J.; E. A. Whitney, ’17, Au- 
gusta, Me.; W. H. Meeker, ’17, New 
York, N.Y.; R. T. Fry, ’17, Claremont, 
N.H.; R. M. Benjamin, 17, New York, 
N.Y.; and second assistant business 
managers: W. D. Kelley, Jr., ’17, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; and M. V. Turner, ’17, 
Denver, Col. ; 

The Musical Review has elected the 
following men to the board of editors: 
R. M. Jopling, 16, Marquette, Mich., 
D. M. Stewart, °16, New York, N.Y., 
and F. J. DeVeau, ’18, New York, N.Y., 
literary editors; Phillips Bradley, °16, 
Lincoln; G. H. Bartlett, ’18, Webster, 
business editors; and C. D. Clifton, 712, 
Jackson, Miss., as a member of the 
Graduate Advisory Board. 

At a meeting of the board of the 
Monthly, J. Garland, ’15, Winchester, 
and W. McCormick, °15, Washington, 
D.C., were elected to the editorial board. 
W. H. Shattuck, 16, Woburn, was 
elected circulation manager, and C. A. 
Trafford, Jr.,’16, Worcester, as a busi- 
ness editor. 

The Advocate has elected the follow- 
ing members of the Junior class; literary 
editors: W. D. Crane, 716, New York, 
N.Y.; and A. F. Leffingwell, ’16, Aurora, 
N.Y.; business editors: Robert Seamans, 
716, Salem, and Richmond Young, ’16, 
Boston. 

At the mid-year elections of the Lam- 
poon, Theodore Sizer, °16, New York, 
N.Y., was elected president; R. C. 
Bacon, °16,. Chicago, IIl., treas., and 
H. B. Courteen, ’17, Milwaukee, Wis., 
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secretary. At the same time the Lam- 
poon elected the following literary edi- 
tors: Harold Amory, ’16, Boston; Hugh 
L. M. Cole, °16, Morristown, N.J.; 
E. E. Hagler, Jr., ’16, Springfield, IIL; 
and Harold F. Smith, °16, Kalispell, 
Mont.; Joseph Gazzam, Jr.,’17, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;S.C. Welch, 17, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; and Hunt Wentworth, °17, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

In December, the Lampoon held elec- 
tions as follows: B. P. Clark, Jr., °16, 
Boston, and L. P. Mansfield, ’16, Port- 
land, Me., to the editorial board, and 
H. B. Courteen, 17, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
C.A. Wood, ’17, Boston; M. P. Geraghty, 
"17, Chicago, Ill.;C. P. Stewart, ’17, Wor- 
cester; and of E. P. Bogle, ’17, the busi- 
ness staff; also of P. H. Sherwood, ’15, 
as an honorary business editor, and R. C. 
Bacon, ’16, Chicago, IIlI., as secretary in 
place of S. M. Felton, Jr., ’16, resigned. 

The Illustrated has added to its board 
during the winter: R. H. Norweb, 716, 
Elyria, O., as a photograph editor; J. A. 
Goldthwaite, ’17, Hyde Park, and F. T. 
Spaulding, ’17, Minneapolis, Minn., as 
literary editors; and P. H. Means, ’17, 
Madison, Me., as a business editor. 

Under the new system, whereby the 
Ames competition extends over two 
years instead of one, four clubs of the 
Law School have qualified for the finals 
in 1915-16: Kent, Marshall, Moody, 
Westengard. Twenty clubs entered the 
competition. 

Much has been done this year to make 
pleasant the time of those students who 
are stranded in Cambridge during the 
holidays. At an informal gathering in 
Phillips Brooks House on Thanksgiving 
Day, a large open fire and a big supply 
of apples added to a program of read- 
ings and musical selections made a very 
happy evening. Pres. and Mrs. Lowell 
set the example for holiday entertain- 
ment by inviting all students who re- 
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mained in or near Cambridge to come to 
their home on Christmas Eve, from 8 to 
10 o’clock. Phillips Brooks House was 
open to students all of Christmas even- 
ing. The parlor was decorated for the 
occasion, the central attraction being a 
large Christmas tree. A student or- 
chestra played several pieces and the 
program of readings, impersonations, 
and songs was followed by refreshments. 
On Dec. 28, the Harvard Club of Boston 
held a smoker and entertainment for all 
members of the University who re- 
mained in Cambridge over the recess, 
and on New Year's afternoon, a Uni- 
versity tea was held in the parlor of 
Phillips Brooks House. 

The University chess team took third 
place in the annual tournament of the 
quadrangular league held at the Murray 
Hill Hotel, New York, on Dec. 28, 29, 
and 30, Columbia and Princeton taking 
first and second, respectively. On the 
first day the University defeated Prince- 
ton 2 1-2 to 1 1-2, R. Johnson, ’16, and 
A. S. Ellenberger, uC., winning, and 
D. M. Beers, ’15, drawing. Columbia 
beat Yale 4 to 0. On Dec. 29, Yale beat 
the University 2 1-2 to 1 1-2, Beers, 
Ellenberger, and Johnson all drawing 
their boards. Columbia beat Princeton 
$ to 1. On the last day of the tourna- 
ment, the University team lost to Co- 
lumbia 3 to 1, Ellenberger winning his 
match. Princeton defeated Yale 3 to 1. 
The Harvard team was composed of 
D. M. Beers, ’15, captain, A. B. Bruce, 
°15, A.S. Ellenberger, uC., and R. John- 
son, "16. 

On the night preceding the football 
game at New Haven, the University 
chess team tied Yale 5 to 5. The men 
who won their matches were D. M. 
Beers, ’15, A. B. Bruce, 16, R. John- 
son, 15, and R. K. Kenna, ’17; two 
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matches were drawn. The University 
made a clean sweep of a match against 
Tufts, and defeated the Mass. Institute 
of Technology by the score of 5 to 3. 

The Freshman team, captained by 
W. B. Snow, Jr., of Stoneham, won the 
interclass chess title by defeating 1916 
in the final round. The members of the 
winning team were: W. B. Snow, Jr., 
E. T. King, A. P. Ballantine, P. Le 
Fevre. 

The Equal Suffrage League has elected 
officers for the year as follows: Pres., 
R. L. Wolf, 15; sec., R. M. Benjamin, 
"17; treas, A. L. Whitman, ’18. — The 
members of the Union gave a reception 
in honor of Major H. L. Higginson [55], 
on the occasion of his 80th birthday. 
Pres. Lowell, Pres. Eliot, Bishop Wm. 
Lawrence, 71, and C. E. Brickley, 15, 
addressed the meeting. — The Cercle 
Frangais gave a tea-dance in the Colonial 
Club in honor of the Radcliffe Cercle, 
which helped in the producing of the 
fall French play. — 150 delegates from 
colleges in the vicinity of Boston at- 
tended a meeting of the Student Vol- 
unteer League of Greater Boston in 
Phillips Brooks House last November. 
— The Cercle Frangais held a reception 
in the club rooms in honor of M. Eugéne 
Brieux, the playwright. — Dutch de- 
corations featured the annual Christmas 
dinner of the Lampoon, held just before 
the holidays. All the present members 
of the board dressed in old Dutch cos- 
tumes for the occasion. — Richard 
Sanger, ’15, of Cambridge, treasurer of 
the Lampoon, has been elected president 
of the College Comics Association. This 
organization, founded in New York dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation, is composed 
of all the humorous magazines in the 
Eastern colleges. 

Dwight Harold Ingram, ’16. 
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ATHLETICS. 
Football. 


Toward the end of a checkered season, 
marked by a good many injuries to star 
players, a substitute line-up of the Uni- 
versity football team failed to defeat 
Brown in the Stadium on Nov. 14. A 
game full of wasted opportunities ended 
in a scoreless tie. Harvard’s plan of at- 
tack depended on rushes to carry the ball 
within striking distance of the Brown 
goal; rather than attempt a touchdown, 
the University then purposed to drop- 
kick. Stiff Brunonian defense, discour- 
aging penalties at critical moments, 
and a deplorable lack of skill on the part 
of the three substitute kickers, combined 
to prevent a score by the University. 
In all, the Harvard players missed five 
chances at goals from the field. 

With nearly all of the regulars re- 
turned to good condition, on Nov. 21 
Harvard dedicated the new Bowl at 
New Haven with a 36 to 0 victory over 
Yale, which wiped out the sting of many 
defeats, and went on record as the great- 
est rout any Harvard team ever admin- 
istered to its old rival. 

Harvard presented an attack which, 
though simple in its essentials, was 
amazingly versatile and puzzling. The 
general policy was to keep hammering 
at Yale’s defence, and the University was 
never playing for time or satisfying itself 
with punting out of danger. The game 
was to hoid the ball as long as possible, 
and this resulted in the tremendous 
score. Mahan, who had not appeared 
in the line-up since the second game of 
the season, ran back punts in his old- 
time form. Behind splendid interfer- 
ence, he and Hardwick frequently got 
round end for long gains. Francke could 
always gain a few yards on a line plunge, 
while Bradlee found big holes waiting 
for him. It would have taken a remark- 








ably well drilled defense to stop these 
men on the day of the game, and the 
Yale eleven, which had admittedly con- 
sidered this department of minor im- 
portance, was wholly unequal to the 
task. 

Even in the style of game which Yale 
made its specialty, Harvard was su- 
perior. Yale sent occasional lateral and 
forward passes for long distances, but 
they were neither effective near the goal 
nor consistent. Yale tried 15 passes, of ; 
which 6 were successful for a total gain 
of 98 yards. One was deliberately 
thrown outside, one resulted in a 14- 
yard loss, two were intercepted by Uni- 
versity players, and five were incom- 
plete. On the other hand, every one of 
the 4 passes started by Harvard was 
successful, 2 resulting in touchdowns, 
and the other 2 going for 10 and 11 
yards. The University used the pass as 
a strategic play, not as a means of 
steadily advancing the ball. 

When Knowles fumbled on Harvard’s 
three-yard line, chance perhaps sent 
the ball into T. J. Coolidge’s hands and 
allowed him to run 97 yards for a score. 
On the other hand, the fumble may have 
been the result of the doubtful general- 
ship which called on Knowles in every 
one of the 8 preceding plays, 7 of which 
were hard line plunges. The other so- 
called “luck” fumble was made by Wat- 
son on Yale’s three-yard line, the ball 
being recovered across the goal by 
Francke. At the time, however, it was 
only second down, and if Watson had 
not fumbled there is small doubt that 
the score would have been made any- 
way. The mistake simply gave Yale an 
unearned opportunity, which it was 
perfectly just to have the University 
cover up. 

The scoring was made by Coolidge’s 
spectacular run of the length of the 
field, 2 touchdowns on forward passes 
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to Hardwick, 2 touchdowns in which 
Francke was sent over the line on the 
final plunge, and an easy field goal from 
the 20-yard line by Mahan. Capt. 
Brickley, who had been out of the game 
since the beginning of the year from 
appendicitis, was sent in to kick the 
goal following the final touchdown. 

Analysis of charts of the game reveals 
the following facts: Harvard made 19 
first downs against 9 for Yale. Harvard 
rushed the ball 81 times for a total ad- 
vance of 381 yards, an average of 4 1-2 
yards per rush. Yale rushed 54 times 
for a total of 190 yards, an average of 
3 1-2. In punting, Mahan excelled Le 
Gore slightly, booting the ball 8 times 
for a total of 309 yards, an average of 
38 1-2 yards. This he did in spite of the 
fact that one of his kicks was hurried, 
and went only a few yards. Le Gore, on 
the other hand, punted 6 times for a to- 
tal of 210 yards, an average of 35. Har- 
vard ran back punts for a total of 79 
yards, Yale for a total of 98. Harvard 
lost 64 yards on penalties as against 12 
for Yale. 


The summary: 


Harvard. Yale. 
T. J. Coolidge, l.e. r.e., Stillman 
Parson, l.t. r.t., Betts 
Weston, l.g. r.g., Walden 
Wallace, c. c., White 
Pennock, r.g. l.g., Conroy 
Trumbull, r.t. 1.t., Talbott 
Hardwick, r.e. Le., Brann 
Logan, q.b. q.b., Wilson 
Bradlee, 1.h.b. r.h.b., Knowles 
Francke, f.b. f.b., LeGore 


Mahan, r.h.b. l.h.b., Ainsworth 


Score — Harvard, 36; Yale, 0. Touchdowns 
— Hardwick, 2; Francke, 2; T. J. Coolidge. 
Goals from touchdowns — Hardwick, 2; Brick- 
ley. Goal from field -—- Mahan. Referee — 
N. A. Tufts of Brown. Umpire — D. L. Fultz 
of Brown. Field judge—C. S. Williams of 
Pennsylvania. Head linesman — F. W. Mur- 
phy of Brown. Time — 15-minute quarters. 

Substitutions of Players — 1, Watson for 
Logan; 2, Carter for Stillman, 3, King for 
Bradlee; 4, Bigelow for Wallace; 5, J. Sheldon 
for Conroy; 6, C. A. Coolidge for Hardwick; 7, 
Scovil for Knowles; 8, R. Curtis for Parson; 9, 


Parson for R. Curtis, Hardwick for C. A. Cool- 
idge, Bradlee for King, Logan for Watson: 10, 
Watson for Logan, Withington for Weston; 11, 
Brickley for Francke; 12, McKinlock for Brick- 
ley, Swigert for Watson, Weatherhead for J. 
Coolidge; 13, Waite for LeGore; 14, Under- 
wood for Pennock, Smith for Weatherhead; 
15, J. Coolidge for Smith; 16, Atkinson for 
Bigelow; 17, Soucy for J. Coolidge. 


Harvard-Yale Games, 1875-1914. 


The following table contains the scores of 
the Harvard-Yale games for the forty years in 
which the two universities have played foot- 
ball: 


1875. Harvard, 4 goals, 2 touchdowns; 
Yale, 0. 

1876. Yale, 1 goal; Harvard, 2 touch- 
downs (not counted). 

1877. No game. 

1878. Yale, 1 goal; Harvard, 0. 

1879. Drawn game. 

1880. Yale, 1 goal, 1 touchdown; Harvard, 


0. 

1881. Yale, 0; Harvard, 4 safeties (Yale 
declared winner). 

1882. Yale, 1 goal, 3 touchdowns; Har- 
vard, 2 goals. 

1883. Yale, 23; Harvard, 2. 

1885. Game prohibited by Faculty. 

1886. Yale, 29; Harvard, 4. 

1887. Yale, 17; Harvard, 8. 

1888. Game forfeited to Yale. 

1889. Yale, 6; Harvard, 0. 

1890. Harvard, 12; Yale, 6. 

1891. Yale, 10; Harvard, 0. 

1892. Yale, 6; Harvard 0. 

1893. Yale, 6; Harvard, 0. 

1894. Yale, 12; Harvard, 4. 

1895. No game. 

1896. No game. 

1897. Harvard, 0; Yale, 0. 

1898. Harvard, 17; Yale, 0. 

1899. Harvard, 0; Yale, 0. 

1900. Yale, 28; Harvard, 0. 

1901. Harvard, 22; Yale, 0. 

1902. Yale, 23; Harvard, 0. 

1903. Yale, 16; Harvard, 0. 

1904. Yale, 12; Harvard, 0. 

1905. Yale, 6; Harvard, 0. 

1906. Yale, 6; Harvard, 0. 

1907. Yale, 12; Harvard, 0. 

1908. Harvard, 4; Yale, 0. 

1909. Yale, 8; Harvard, 0. 

1910. Harvard, 0; Yale, 0. 

1911. Harvard, 0; Yale, 0. 

1912. Harvard, 20; Yale, 0. 

1913. Harvard, 15; Yale, 5. 

1914. Harvard, 36; Yale, 0. 

In the 36 games played since 1875, Yale 

won 22 games, Harvard, 8, 5 have been tied, 
and 1 forfeited. 


Between the halves of the Yale game, 
a collection amounting to $7,463.91 was 
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taken up among the 68,000 spectators 
for the Red Cross work in Belgium. 

The following 17 men who had not al- 
ready received their ““H’s” for Univer- 
sity football, played in a part of the 
Yale game: H. M. Atkinson, 15, At- 
lanta, Ga.; J. L. Bigelow,’16, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: C. A. Coolidge, Jr.,’17, Boston; 
T. J. Coolidge, ’15, Boston; R. C. Curtis, 
’16, Boston; H. Francke, 15, Cambridge; 
R. S. C. King, ’16, Brookline; G. A. 
McKinlock, ’16, Lake Forest, Ill.; K. B. 
G. Parson, ’16, Providence; H. St. J. 
Smith, ’15, South Portland, Me.; E. G. 
Swigert, ’15, Portland, Ore.; D. J. Wal- 
lace, 16, Pasadena, Cal.; D. C. Watson, 
”16, Milton; M. Weston, ’15, Cambridge; 
A. J. Weatherhead, ’15, Cleveland, O.; 
F. B. Withington, ’15, Honolulu, H.1.; 
and W. J. Underwood, ’15, Belmont. 

In celebration of the victory, the Har- 
vard Club of Boston gave a dinner to 
the team at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Dean Briggs acting as toastmaster. The 
speakers were Captain C. E. Brickley, 
15, Acting-Captain, W. H. Trumbull, 
Jr., 15, E. W. Mahan, °16, and Coach 
Haughton. The students had a chance 
to show more particularly their appre- 
ciation of the team’s work at a mass 
meeting in the Union. Following a re- 
view of the season by Brickley, Trum- 
bull, and Mahan, Coach Haughton 
ended the evening with an exhibition of 
motion pictures and stereopticon views 
of the game. 

At a meeting of the 25 “H” men, 
Edward W. Mahan, ’16, of Natick, was 
unanimously elected captain of the Uni- 
versity football team for the season of 
1915. Mahan has been an All-American 


back for the past two seasons on account 
of his brilliant open-field running, com- 
bined with exceptional ability in both 
drop-kicking and defensive play. Mahan 
has also his ‘“‘H”’ in baseball, and he won 
his Freshman numerals in baseball and 
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track, besides captaining the 1916 foot- 
ball team that defeated its Yale op- 
ponents by the score of 18 to 17. He 
prepared at Andover, is 22 years old, 
weighs 166 pounds, and is 5 feet, 11 
inches tall. 

The Executive Committee of the Stu- 
dent Council has approved the appoint- 
ment of N. E. Burbidge, ’17, of Spokane, 
Wash., as second assistant manager of 
the University footbali team and of 
W.S. Mack, Jr., 17, of New York, N.Y., 
as second assistant manager of the Uni- 
versity second football team, subject to 
the approval of the Athletic Committee. 

The University second football team 
celebrated the end of its season at a 
dinner in the Harvard Club of Boston on 
the Thursday preceding the Yale game. 
Besides lending invaluable aid to the 
University team in the daily scrim- 
mages, the second team won three of its 
four outside games, defeating the Brown 
seconds, St. Anselm’s, and Wellesley 
High School, and barely losing to Dean 
Academy by the score of 10 to 7. 

The 1918 football team lost its final 
game to the Yale Freshmen at New 
Haven on Nov. 14. In the first period 
Capt. Enwright made several consis- 
tent gains which enabled Robinson to 
kick two field-goals. Early in the sec- 
ond quarter, however, Enwright was 
injured and had to be carried from the 
field unconscious. From that point on, 
the Harvard Freshmen went to pieces, 
and Yale ran up a score of 35 points. 

The following 22 Freshmen have re- 
ceived their numerals for playing in the 
game with the Yale Freshmen: T.-S. 
Blair, Chicago, Ill.; W. Burr, Jr., Law- 
rence, L.I.; P. M. Cabot, Brookline; W. 
Davis, New York, N.Y.; C. DeRahm, 
New York, N.Y.; T. H. Enwright, Fall 
River; J. F. Franklin, New York, N.Y.; 
A. Gardner, New York; F. H. Harvey, 
Kansas City, Mo.; M. W. Horne, Pitts- 






































burgh, Pa.: R. Horween, Chicago, IIl.; 
T. L. Lathrop, New Hope, Pa.; T. T. 
Mackie, New York, N.Y.; W.J. Murray, 
Natick; N. V. Nelson, Winthrop; W. F. 
Robinson, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. B. 
Snow, Jr., Stoneham; H. Talcott, New 
York, N.Y.; Murray Taylor, New York, 
N.Y.; T. C. Thacher, Yarmouthport; 
G. C. White, Nutley, N.J.; M. Wiggin, 
Brookline. 

In the week following the Yale game, 
Capt. Brickley appointed the following 
men to conduct the interclass series: 

Seniors. Capt., K. Apollonio; man- 
ager, S. F. Greeley. 

Juniors. Capt., H. Amory; manager, 
A. Dixon 3d. 

Sophomores. Capt., D. Lovell; man- 
ager, T. Clarke. 

Freshmen. Capt., C. W. Taintor; 
manager, R. G. Brown. 

The Sophomores easily won the series, 
defeating the Juniors in the final by the 
score of 19 to 0. The following members 
of the championship squad were awarded 
numerals in the class colors, orange and 
black: H. B. Cabot, Jr., Brookline; A. C. 
Clark, Boston; Theodore Clark, man- 
ager, Hayden Lake, Idaho; G. H. 
Crocker, Jr., Fitchburg; David Duncan, 
Port Washington, L.I., N.Y.; T. H. 
Eckfeldt, Jr., Concord; Charles Higgin- 
son, Brookline; L. P. Jacobs, Laramie, 
Wyo.; Gregory Jones, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
D. G. Lovell, Garrison, Md.; H. W. 
Minot, Boston; L. A. Morgan, Potwin, 
Kan.; J. W. Pennock, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
R. W. Sadler, Carlisle, Pa.; W. S. Simp- 
kins, Yarmouthport; W. W. Webber, 
Brighton; Hunt Wentworth, Chicago, 
Ill.; and Henry Wharton, Jr., Philadel- 
phia., Pa. 

To encourage more men to come out 
for football, two scrub series were played 
during the fall. The Freshman dormito- 
ries played a “round robin,’ Gore Hall 
winning the title by beating both Stan- 
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dish and Smith. Coach Haughton offered 
15 silver cups to the squad winning a 
scrub series. Three full teams of upper 
classmen entered the competition, the 
men on the winning team being: H. R. 
Caley, 17, C. E. Floyd, ’15, N. P. John- 
son, 17,H. S. Joyce, 16, G. G. Korolick, 
17, A. C. Keck, ’17, J. J. Keating, ’15, 
W. M. Marston, ’15, K. E. Pate, ’16, 
W. F. Savale, uC., H. J. Sullivan, ’16, 
H. F. Sullivan, 717, J. M. Waterman, 
17, F. B. Wing, 17, H. E. Young, ’16. 


Dockep. 


The University hockey team, again 
coached by Alfred Winsor, Jr., ’02, 
opened practice with indifferent pros- 
pects. M. B. Phillips, °15, and E. M. 
Wanamaker, 16, were the only forwards 
with University experience, and Capt. 
W. H. Claflin, 15, was expected to be 
the mainstay of the defence. In the first 
practice at the Arena, however, 10 full 
teams, as compared with 6 last year, 
were on the ice, and from this wealth of 
candidates a strong scoring machine has 
been built up. 

The University won the opening game 
of the season against Technology by the 
score of 6 to 2 merely through brilliant 
individual work, the team-play being 
wretched. The next contest, with the 
B.A.A., saw an improvement in this last 
respect, but the opponents were faster 
on the ice, and showed better stick-work, 
winning by the score of 3 to 1. 

The first-string players returned to 
Cambridge on Dec. 30, before the end of 
vacation, and suddenly began to play 
more fast and aggressively. They lost 
the next game, 2 to 1, to Queen’s College, 
Canada, but put up a better fight than 
in the earlier contests. Wylde’s stopping 
at goal had by this time become one of 
the most spectacular features of the Uni- 
versity’s play, and in the game with the 
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Canadians, it was his brilliant work that 
held the score so low. 

In the first game of the intercollegiate 
series, Harvard overwhelmed Cornell, 
scoring 8 points to the opponents’ 1 in 
a rather slow contest. Cornell led, 1 to 0, 
at the end of 20 minutes, but in the sec- 
ond period the Harvard forwards im- 
proved their passing and shooting so 
much that Cornell’s defence was en- 
tirely outclassed. 

The first Princeton game on the St. 
Nicholas Rink in New York, was an- 
other “eleventh hour” victory. Play 
was very nearly even during the first 
half, and it was not until well toward the 
end that the University piled up its com- 
fortable lead. In the return game at the 
Boston Arena, the University outclassed 
Princeton, and won, 5 to 1, in a contest 
made conspicuous by the excellent play- 
ing of Phillips and Wylde. 

The brilliant work of C. Wanamaker, 
of Dartmouth, gave the University its 
most serious set-back of the season. 
Throughout the game the playing was 
fast and close, but owing to Wanamaker’s 
accurate shooting and Donahue’s stop- 
ping at goal, the final score was 4 to 2. 
With all the speed and individual ex- 
cellency, the contest was marred by the 
lack of team-play. 

The style of play so marked in the 
earlier games was predominant in the 
defeat of Yale at the Boston Arena on 
Jan. 30. Phillips scored 3 goals almost 
without help, which, with one point by 
Doty, completed the University’s scor- 
ing. Time and again Wylde knocked 
down seemingly impossible shots at the 
net, and was largely responsible for 
holding Yale to 2 tallies. The forwards, 
particularly the wings, were unable to 
penetrate Yale’s defence, and the ma- 
jority of the play was consequently in 
Harvard territory. After finishing the 
first half in a 2 to 2 tie, Yale used 5 men 
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in the forward line during the second 
period in an attempt to drive the puck 
past Wylde. With the opposing defence 
thus weakened, Phillips was able twice 
to rush down the ice alone and score, 
The Harvard line-up: Cunningham, 
Curtis, l.w.; Townsend, l.c.; Phillips, 
r.c.; Wanamaker, Baldwin, Fisher, r.w.; 
Claflin, c.p.; Doty, p.; Wylde, g. By 
participating in the first game of the 
Yale series, the following 6 have already 
earned their insignia for the first time: 
Robert Baldwin, °17, West Newton; 
Alan Cunningham, 16, Rye, N.Y.; A. F. 
Doty, ’16, Waltham; T. K. Fisher, ’17, 
Leominster; Greenough Townsend, 717, 
Oyster Bay, L.I., N.Y.; and J. I. Wylde, 
17, Boston. 
The record of the team to date is: 
Dec. 17, H., 6; M.I.T., 2. 
10, BA.A., 8; ., 1. 
Jan. 6, Queen’s College, 2; H., 1. 
9, H., 8; Cornell, 1. 
16, H., 4; Princeton, 2, 
20, Dartmouth, 4; H., 2. 
23, H., 5; Princeton, 1. 
30, H., 4; Yale, 2. 
Feb. 3, H., 4; Mass. A.C., 0, 
5, McGill, 1; H., 0. 
9, H., 9; Williams, 1. 
12, H., 4; St. Nicholas, 3 
With 65 candidates for the 7 places, 
the Freshmen quite early developed one 
of the strongest combinations the Uni- 
versity has had. Although beaten ina 
practice game by St. Paul’s School, 3 to 
1, the 1918 squad showed great possi- 
bilities in accurate shooting and passing. 
Twice in practice scrimmages at the 
Arena, the Freshmen have beaten the 
University team. The opening contest 
of the schedule, with St. Mark’s, result- 
ing in a 6 to 2 score, was one-sided. The 
defeat of the Freshmen by Exeter on 
Jan. 30, upset general calculations en- 
tirely. The Exeter team started off with 
a rush and scored their first goal after 
4 minutes of play. For a while the play 
see-sawed back and forth, but before the 
end of the half, Exeter had scored 3 more 
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goals. Under this great handicap, the 
1918 seven outplayed their opponents in 
the final period. Rice made a goal after 
5 minutes of play. With good support, 
Capt. G. A. Percy made a second goal, 
and with only a minute and a half left, 
Morgan brought the score up to 3. The 
1918 line-up: Percy, r.w.; Rice, r.c.; 
Condon, Pratt, De Rham, I.c.; Morgan, 
l.w.; Pratt, Taylor, c.p.; Thacher, p.; 
Gwathmey, Dickey, g. 

The second hockey team has lost both 
of its scheduled games so far, being 
beaten 3 to 0 by Andover in a driving 
rain, and being overwhelmed by St. 
Paul’s School 8 to 0. The regular 
line-up is: Allen, l.w.; Howe, Trainer, 
l.c.; Baker, Lombard, r.c.; Townsend, 
Clapp, r.w.; Bigelow, Ellison, c.p.; 
Brown, p.; Stanton, g. Edward Mitchell 
Townsend, Jr., 16, of Oyster Bay, N.Y., 
was appointed captain of thesecond team. 


Crack. 


With the title practically conceded to 
Cornell, the University cross-country 
team won the real race, for second place, 
in the intercollegiate run at New Haven 
on the morning of the Yale football 
game. Although Harvard had beaten 
Yale in the dual race over the Belmont 
course, the general opinion was that Yale 
would retaliate in its own territory. The 
University, however, finished with a 
total of 77 points to Yale’s 91, both, of 
course, being well behind Cornell with 
its total count of 35. H. G. MacLure, 
15, finishing in sixth place, led the Har- 
vard runners at the end, the others com- 
ing: R. H. Davison, ’17, 13th; C. South- 
worth, 715, 15th; B. S. Carter, °15, 19th; 
R. T. Twitchell, ’16, 24th; K. E. Fuller, 
16, 27th; B. V. Zamore, ’15, 41st. R. T. 
Twitchell, ’16, of Dorchester, was ap- 
pointed captain of the 1915 cross-coun- 
try team. The Athletic Committee has 
awarded numerals for consistent work 
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on the Freshman cross-country team to 
L. K. Moorehead, 718, of Andover, J. 
Coggeshall, Jr., °18, of Allston, H. D. 
Carpenter,’18, of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
C. W. W. P. Heffinger, 18, of Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

The University relay team was first 
by a matter of a few inches in the race 
with M.I.T. at the Coast Artillery games 
in the South Armory on Jan. 23. R. 
Tower, °15, W. Willcox, Jr., 717, and H. 
W. Minot, ’17, lost ground to their rivals, 
so that W. J. Bingham, ’16, started the 
final relay with a handicap of about 3 
yards. Until the tape was almost within 
reach, it looked like a certain victory for 
Technology. Guething, the last oppo- 
nent, still maintaining a good lead, was 
going into the last 10-yard stretch, when, 
with a remarkable burst of speed, Bing- 
ham threw himself against the tape 2 
inches in front of Guething. The time, 
2 minutes, 34 3-5 seconds, was 3 seconds 
slower than the Harvard team record of 
a year ago. 

The Freshmen lost their first race of 
the season, being bested by Worcester 
Academy in the Irish-American Athletic 
Association’s games on Jan. 30. Robert 
Whitney, 18, of Boston, is captain of the 
1918 relay squad. The University’s in- 
dividual entries in this same meet suc- 
ceeded in carrying off 3 first places. W. 
Willcox, Jr., °17, and W. J. Bingham, 
716, both starting from scratch, won the 
390 and 780-yard handicap runs respec- 
tively. H. W. Minot, °17, won the 440- 
yard novice race, beating A. O. Phinney, 
*17, for first position. 

L. B. Leonard, ’18, of Lynn, and P. 
Squibb ,’18, of Bernardsville, N.J., have 
been appointed manager and assistant 
manager of the Freshman track team. 


Association Football. 


The University Association Football 
team took second place in the intercol- 
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legiate league. The title series was held 
in the fall for the first time. The team 
got a late start, tying the first two games 
with Princeton and Cornell, and losing 
to Pennsylvania, the champions, by the 
score of 2to 0. Throughout these early 
games the team-play was poor, and the 
passing and shooting were inaccurate. 
With the Yale game on Nov. 21, the 
team braced, winning easily, 3 to 1. 
Later the team defeated Haverford and 
Columbia by scores of 1 to 0 and 2 to 0, 
respectively, leaving the final standing 
of the league as follows: 


Games Won Tied Lost Points 


Penn. 6 5 1 11 
Harvard 6 3 2 1 8 
Cornell 6 1 + 1 6 
Columbia 6 2 1 3 5 
Princeton ee ae | 3 2 5 
Yale 6 1 2 3 4 
Haverford 6 1 1 4 3 


The following 15 men have been 
awarded their Association Football in- 
signia, subject to the approval of the 
Athletic Committee, for participation in 
the intercollegiate championship series: 
J. H. Baker, ’15, Cambridge; Paul Black- 
mur, ’15, Quincy; V. B. Chittenden, ’15, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., manager; R. W. Chubb, 
15, St. Louis, Mo.; D. F. Fenn, 715, 
Cambridge; R. S. Grinnell, 715, New 
York, N.Y.; J. C. Jennings, 15, Wash- 
ington, D.C., captain; J. M. Jennings, 
16, New York, N.Y.: Donald Moffat, 
16, New York, N.Y.; Brayton Nichols, 
715, Worcester; R. H. Norris, Jr., ’17, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; F. G. C. O'Neill, °16, 
St. Louis, Mo;. O. G. Ricketson, Jr., ’16, 
Fernandina, Fla.; W. W. Weld, 16, 
Chestnut Hill; and F. B. Withington, 
15, Honolulu, H.I. 

Walter W. Weld, 16, of Chestnut Hill, 
has been elected captain of the Univer- 
sity team for next year. Last fall Weld 
was awarded a position in the forward 
line of the All-American soccer team. 


J. K. Hoyt, Jr., "17, of New York, N.Y., 
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has been appointed second assistant 
manager of the team. 

The Freshman soccer season was not 
markedly successful, as only one-half 
of the games were won. Following is the 
Freshman record: 

Nov. 4. Andover, 3; 1918, 0. 
11. Andover, 1; 1918, 0. 


18. 1918, 2; Middlesex, 1. 
20. 1918, 2; West Roxbury High, 1. 


The following 15 Freshmen were 
awarded their 1918 Association Football 
insignia, subject to the approval of the 
Athletic Committee, as a recognition of 
their work last fall: P. B. Boyden, Win- 
netka, Ill.; W. B. Clough (manager), 
Brookline; R. S. Coit, Winchester; 
R. C. Cooke (capt.), Newton Centre; 
William Elliott, Jr., New York, N.Y.; 
R. J. Gray, Syracuse, N. Y.; G. M. 
Hollister, Grand Rapids, Mich.; F. R. 
Hulme, Andover; V. B. Kellett, Hope- 
dale; B. W. Knowlton, Cambridge; 
M. S. Levin, Terre Haute, Ind.; F. G. 
Lockwood, Brookline; John Mitchell, 
Manchester; W. A. Norris, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; and G. G. Whytlaw, New York, 
NY. 

By defeating Gore and holding Stand- 
ish to a scoreless tie, Smith Hall won the 
interdormitory soccer championship. 
The winning team easily outclassed the 
others, since most of its players were 
members of the regular 1918 squad. 


Football Totals, 1869-1915. 


The following statistics concerning the 
sport have been compiled, giving a his- 
tory of the game in our larger universi- 
ties. 

Football first appeared at Rutgers and 
Princeton in 1869, and these two colleges 
are the pioneers in the football world. 
Michigan was the first western college to 
adopt the game, taking up football in 
1878. Yale started football in 1872, and 
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since then has played 385 games, of 
which she has won 341, been tied in 19, 
and in a period of 42 years has lost only 
25. 12 years Yale has won the undis- 
puted championship, and on 12 other 
occasions has gone through the season 
undefeated, but with the championship 
disputed. This record cannot be equalled 
by that of either Harvard or Princeton. 
Harvard began football in 1874. Since 
then we have played 361 games, winning 
802, tying 18, and losing 48, while 
Princeton in the 46 years that have they 
played, has won 306, tied 14, and lost 
89 of the 359 games played. 

The following table shows the achieve- 
ments of the larger colleges throughout 
the country since football was adopted 
by them: 


Reg ‘ . a] 
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Amherst, 280 117 139 24 1878 
Army, 174 105 53 16 1890 
Brown, 251 137 104 #10 1878 
Carlisle, 229 162 60 7 1894 
Chicago, 214 144 56 14 1892 
Cornell, 263 166 82 15 1887 
Dartmouth, 227 168 73 16 1882 
Harvard, 361 302 48 11 1874 
Illinois, 208 138 58 12 1888 
Indiana, 148 73 63 12 1886 
Towa, 217 142 64 11 «1890 
Kansas, 197 130 58 9 1890 
Lafayette, 301 174 112 15 1882 
Lehigh, 265 123 125 17 1884 
Michigan, 156 102 46 8 1878 
Minnesota, 192 153 34 5 1890 
Missouri, 152 84 59 9 1890 
Navy, 220 147 55 18 1883 
Nebraska, 100 122 31 7 1892 
No. Dakota, 103 61 36 6 1894 
Notre Dame, 140 101 29 10 1887 
Pennsylvania, 404 295 96 13 1876 
Penn. State, 196 136 63 10 1888 
Pittsburgh, 183 121 54. 8 +1894 
Purdue, 150 75 13 12 1893 
Princeton, 359 306 39 14 1869 
Rutgers, 275 99 157 19 1869 
Tufts, 201 88 107 6 1875 
Texas, 157 116 7 34 1893 
Vanderbilt, 182 134 36 12 1890 
Wash. and Jeff., 181 142 38 11 1890 
Wash. State, 95 60 28 7 1894 
Wisconsin, 170 125 35 10 1890 


Yale, 385 341 25 19 1872 


Rowing. 

Voluntary practice for the University 
and Freshman crews was held in the 
Newell Boathouse from the end of the 
Christmas vacation until mid-years. 
About 100 students took advantage of 
this chance for individual training under 
Coach Wray. The most promising can- 
didates for places in the University boat 
were B. Harwood, 715, C. C. Lund, ’16, 
R. R. Brown, 717, Capt. H. A. Murray, 
Jr., °15, K. B. G. Parson, ’16, E. W. 
Soucy, 716, J. W. Middendorf, ’16, H. 
S. Middendorf, ’16, K. P. Culbert, °17, 
H. H. Meyer, 15, and T. J. D. Fuller, 
"15. 


FMinor Sports. 


The Gun Club won the intercollegiate 
shoot held at the Yale traps on the morn- 
ing of Nov. 21, making a score of 379 out 
of a possible 500. Princeton was second 
with 372. Harvard’s individual scores 
were: Cunningham, 81; Ballou, 73; Met- 
calf, 79; Bullock, 69; Watson, 79. 

Preliminary to the intercollegiate 
matches on March 20, the University 
Fencing Team has held two bouts. The 
Harvard men defeated Bowdoin, 7 to 2, 
but lost to Annapolis, by the same score. 

The Gymnastic Team is giving a series 
of exhibitions near Boston throughout 
the winter. The mainstays of the squad 
of 25 are Capt. M. F. Gates, °15, W. 
Campbell, ’16, S. Hall, 16, R. G. Me- 
Phail, 715, R. G. Nathan, ’16, and P. M. 
Symonds, 15. A. B. Bruce, ’15, won the 
novice meet in Hemenway Gymnasium 
on Dec. 19. 

The tentative personnel of the Uni- 
versity Wrestling Team is as follows: 115- 
pound class, F. H. Dewart, °17; 125- 
pound class, E. C. Davidson, ’17; 139- 
pound class, H. P. Carter, 17; 149- 
pound class, K. E. Pote, ’16; 158-pound 
class, Capt. J.. B. Brennan, °15; 175- 
pound class, J. W. Cooke, 17. The team 
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has been granted the college insignia, 
wHt, this year, to be worn by all who 
wrestle in a match with Yale. 

After winning its two practice meets, 
the University Swimming Team lost its 
first scheduled contest to Worcester 
Academy on Jan. 23, Capt. B. M. Fuller- 
ton, 16, and A. Dixon, 3d, 16, being the 
only Harvard men to take first places. 
The team defeated Andover, 28 to 25, 
in the second match of its schedule on 
Jan. 27. The Freshmen have won two of 
their first three meets, beating Dor- 
chester and Boston College High, and 
losing to Brookline High School. The 
best point winners for the 1918 team are 
Capt. T. T. Seelye, 18, of New York, 
N.Y., W. C. Hitchcock, and M. Blanch- 
ard. 

The following schedules for 1915 have 
been approved: 

Football, 


Colby. 
Mass. Agricultural College. 
. Carlisle. 
16. University of Virginia. 
3. Cornell. 
30. Pennsylvania State. 


Nov. 6. Princeton at Princeton. 
13. Brown. 
20. Yale. 
Baseball. 
April 12. Braves. 


13. Bowdoin. 
15. Maine. 
17. West Point at West Point. 
21. Annapolis at Annapolis. 
22. Catholic Univ. at Washington. 
23. Georgetown at Georgetown. 
24. Columbia at New York. 
27. Bates. 
29. Univ. of Virginia. 
May 1. Ambherst. 
4. Colby. 
6. Vermont. 
8. Holy Cross at Worcester. 
12. Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
15. Unsettled. 
19. Holy Cross. 
22. Princeton at Princeton. 
26. Dartmouth. 


29. Brown.. 
31. Brown at Providence. 
June 2. Williams. 


5. Princeton. 
9. Calumet Club. 
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12. Univ. of Pennsylvania at Philadel- 
phia. 

15. Pilgrims. 

18. Princeton at New York. 

22. Yale at New Haven. 

23. Yale. 

26. Yale at New York or Boston. 


Freshman Baseball. 
April 13. Brookline High School. 
15. Lynn Classical High School. 
28. Rindge Tech. High School. 
St. Mark’s at Southboro. 
5. Groton at Groton. 
8. Huntington School. 
12. Worcester Academy. 
15. Exeter. 
19. Andover at Andover. 
22. Dean Academy. 
26. Pilgrims. 
29. Morris Heights School. 
31. Yale 1918. 


University Second Baseball. 


April 28. Lynn Baseball Club. 
May 1. Groton at Groton. 
4. Tufts second team. 
6. Pilgrims. 
8. Worcester Academy at Worcester, 
12. Andover at Andover. 
14. Dean Academy. 
19. Morris Heights School. 
22. Brown second team. 
25. Lawrence Academy. 
28. Yale second team at New Haven. 
31. Milton Academy at Milton. 


Lacrosse. 
April 17. Crescent Athletic Club at Brook- 
lyn. 
19. Mt. Washington Lacrosse Club at 
Baltimore. 


21. U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
24. Johns Hopkins at Baltimore. 
Stevens Institute. 

8. Open. 
13. Hobart at Geneva, N.Y. 
15. Cornell at Ithaca. 
22. Held open in case of championship 


game. 
Wrestling. 
Feb. 20. Andover. 
27. Brown at Providence. 
March 10. Yale at New Haven. 


13. M.I.T. at Boston. 


According to final statistics, 1324 men 
have engaged in the different major and 
minor sports so far this year. This is an 
increase of 187 over last year’s total of 
1137. Track and lacrosse are the only 
sports, the numbers of which were fewer 
than last year; baseball and fencing 
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drew about the same number of men, and 
all the other sports show gains of con- 
siderable size. Certain qualifications 
should be made in regard to the numbers 
on this list. The seasons for certain 
sports, particularly rowing and lacrosse, 
were shorter than most of the others, 
and in the case of rowing it is probable 
that several of the men who did single 
sculling work also rowed in an eight- 
oared shell. The number of men who 
reported for hockey, gymnasium work, 
wrestling, and fencing, which are prop- 
erly winter sports, is also given. Al- 
lowance must consequently be made in 
the total for unregistered repetitions in 
cases where one man joined more than 


one squad. A greater number of Fresh- 
men engaged in some form of athletic 
training than in any previous year. This 
was due in part to the various interdor- 
mitory contests, and in part to a wider 
interest in the minor sports. 

The sport calling out the greatest 
number of men was football, with 346 
names enrolled. This tremendous in- 
crease over last year’s mark of 212 was 
due to the interdormitory and Haughton 
cup series. Rowing also has a large gain, 
figures in this sport showing an increase 
of 68. Track had 178 men out, hockey 
151, and there were 147 men in the tennis 
tournaments and interclass matches. 

Dwight Harold Ingram, ’16. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ARIZONA. 


The annual meeting and banquet of 
this Club was held in Phoenix, on Dec. 9 
last. The members and visitors met at 
the Adams Hotel and were conveyed by 
automobiles to the hospitable quarters 
of “The Country Club” about 7 miles 
north of the city. A brief business ses- 
sion was held before the blazing hearth 
fire of the assembly hall, the President, 
M. B. Carpenter, ’09, in the chair. The 
following officers were elected for 1914- 
15: Pres., Dr. Allen H. Williams, ’91; 
sec.-treas., Rev. J. R. Jenkins, 91, both 
of Phoenix. After the business had been 
transacted, the doors were flung open to 
the banquet hall, where a delicious din- 
ner was waiting amid decorations of 
Harvard banners, crimson candles and 
carnations. The retiring president was 
toastmaster and introduced as the first 
speaker the Rt. Rev. J. W. Atwood, 
Bishop of Arizona, an honorary member 


of the Club. The Bishop spoke appre- 
ciatively of Harvard’s many interests 
and achievements, and also mentioned a 
little friendly criticism of some of her 
apparent faults. A. G. Utley, / ’59, re- 
cited a few verses, serious and comic. 
Hon. Edward Kent, ’83, former Chief 
Justice of the Territory, entertained the 
assembly with a narrative of his experi- 
ences as an undergraduate, thirty years 
ago. Three special guests were present: 
Hon. R. E. Sloan, the last of the Terri- 
torial Governors, E. Power Conway, and 
Arthur Hahn. 

Mr. Conway, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, gave an excellent 
account of the ruling out of “The Wis- 
consin Idea,” the relation of the State 
University to the State. Mr. Hahn 
spoke of “Student Self Government” as 
now being tried by his Alma Mater, 
Leland Stanford University. 

The Harvard Club brought this occa- 
sion to a close in fitting style. Efforts 
will be made during the coming year to 
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increase the membership of the Club and 
to enlarge its sphere of usefulness. 
J. R. Jenkins, ’91, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 


The Club held its 58th annual dinner 
on Jan. 22, at the University Club. 
About 280 Harvard men from Chicago 
and its immediate vicinity were present. 

The speakers were: Pres. Lowell; Col. 
G. W. Goethals, h ’12; A. C. Miller, p 
’88, member of the Federal Reserve 
Board; A. T. Perkins, ’87, president of 
the Associated Clubs; F. H. Gade, ’93, 
Royal Norwegian Commissioner to the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion; and R. C. Benchley, ’12. In addi- 
tion to the speakers, the guests were: 
M. Eugéne Brieux of the French Aca- 
demy, and the past presidents of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, who were in 
Chicago for a meeting of the nominat- 
ing committee of that organization. 

The coming meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs at San Francisco, Aug. 
12 to 14, was the special topic of the 
evening. Every man at the dinner wore 
a California poppy, the emblem of the 
Panama-Pacific exposition, many of the 
original songs were based on the meeting 
of the Associated Clubs, and various 
kinds of literature, also treating on that 
subject, were distributed with the menu. 

The most imposing of these documents 
was entitled “Chronological Correlation 
and Symphonic Sketch of the Three 
Mighty Motifs with which American 
History culminates at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition Meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs in San Francisco, 
August 13, 1915.’ It was an original, 
ingenious and amusing contribution to 
Harvard literature. The “Three Mighty 
Motifs” into which the sketch was di- 
vided were the “Harvard Motif.” the 
“Panama Motif,” and the “San Fran- 
cisco Motif.” 








Col. Goethals, came on from Washing- 
ton especialiy to attend our dinner, hav- 
ing promised us by cable last November. 
His speech told of the various services 
rendered by Harvard graduates on the 
Canal staff. Mr. Miller painted an elo- 
quent picture of the ideals which the 
Exposition managers hoped to realize. 
Mr. Perkins sketched the prospects for 
the meeting of the Associated Clubs in 
San Francisco. Pres. Lowell spoke of the 
success of the Freshman Dormitories, 
and of the proposed increase in the Col- 
lege tuition fee; and closed with an allu- 
sion to America’s solemn responsibility, 
created by the slaughter of young man- 
hood in the present war, of supplying 
in the next generation the largest por- 
tion of the world’s intellectual burden- 
bearers. 

J. H. Wigmore, ’83, Pres. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


The annual meeting and dinner will 
be held at the Harvard Club of Boston 
on April 8, 1915. The usual announce- 
ments will be sent out later, giving names 
of guests. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The eighth annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club was held at the Stratfield, 
Bridgeport, on Jan. 15. 67 sat down to 
the tables, the largest number in the his- 
tory of the Club. At each plate was a 
crimson carnation and on the walls were 
Harvard banners and posters of John 
Harvard burying the Yale bull-dog. 
Each man present wore on his lapel a 
large crimson button with a white “‘H,” 
on the cross-bar of which he wrote his 
name and numeral. This tended to help 
men to get acquainted easily. The guests 
and speakers were Clifford B. Wilson, 
Lieut.-Gov. of Connecticut; G. W. 
Wheeler, Yale, ’81, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut; Dean L. B. 
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R. Briggs, ’75, E. J. Wendell, ’82, of 
the New York Harvard Club; Howard 
Elliott, s °81; and Capt. E. W. Mahan, 
16. E. H. Greene, ’02, president of the 
club, was toastmaster, and L. F. Berry, 
’92, chorister. The presence of J. A. Wil- 
der, ’93, of Honolulu, who sang and 
spoke informally, added to the gayety of 
the occasion. The dinner was one of the 
pleasantest and most enthusiastic that 
the Club has ever held. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected for the next year: 
Pres., R. P. Freeman, ’91, of New Lon- 
don; vice-presidents, C. C. Hyde, ’92, of 
Hartford, G. C. St. John, ’02, of Walling- 
ford, G. S. Bryan, ’90, of Bridgeport; 
sec.-treas., H. E. Cottle, 98, of Bristol; 
member of the Council of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, E. A. Harriman, ’88, of 
New Haven; delegate to the New Eng- 
land Federation of Harvard Clubs, E. H. 
Greene, ’02, of Bridgeport. 

Beside the speakers mentioned above, 
the following men were present: G. P. 
Clinton, ’01, H. W. Stowell, ’99, P. R. 
Temple, ’07, F. G. Brinsmade, ’04, G. C. 
St. John, 02, R. P. Freeman, 91, C. G. 
Hyde, ’92, S. H. Rood, ’01, F. S. Frary, 
14, H. E. Cottle, ’98, G. F. Cherry, 13, 
M. A. Warriner, ’84, A. H. Jameson, ’92, 
C. N. Baxter, ’02, K. McKenzie, 91, P. 
C. Calhoun, ’13, N. E. Pierson, ’14, J. C. 
Brinsmade, ’74, F. M. Tukey, ’94, N. H. 
Batchelder, ’01, S. M. Garlick, ’77, F. B. 
O'Neil, ’03, J. A. Kay, ’06, I. G. Smith, 
09, H. E. Kelly, ’03, J. B. Werner, ’96, 
A. F. Faden, ’05, J. E. Marvin, ’03, W. 
M. Clark, 03, F. M. Clark, ’02, R. H. 
Clark, ’12, H. B. House, ’02, A. S. G. 
Clarke, ’93, R. H. Mulford, 93, F. M. 
Wright, ’06, B. S. Horkheimer, ’04, 
D. H. Fletcher, ’99, E. M. Chamberlin, 
11, D. Gibbs, ’98, W. B. Briggs, D. C. 
Glover, ’09, G. Martin, ’10, F. R. Mead, 
12, F. H. Trumbull, ’14, H. R. Miles, 
’88, B. H. Gordon, ’10, D. B. Hill, ’08, C, 


Hemenway, ’09, G. C. Morgan, ’93, J. P. 
Gray, 05, R. D. Martin, ’95, A. J. 
Roberts, 02, C. W. Jaynes, ’01, S. K. 
Becker, ’06, E. T. Andrews, ’03, H. H. 
Sutphin, ’07, H. Hagedorn, ’07, G. S. 
Bryan, ’90. 

Henry E. Cottle, 98, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The 50th Annual Dinner of the Club 
was held on Jan. 29, 1915, in Harvard 
Hall. A. G. Hodges, ’74, the President of 
the Club, presided. At the beginning of 
the dinner, in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the Club, Rev. C. L. Slattery, ’91, 
the Rector of Grace Church, said grace, 
and during the dinner there were songs 
by a Glee Club organized by Francis 
Rogers, 91, the Chorister of the Club. 
Later he and Gardner Lamson, ’77, sang 
solos. The speakers were Major General 
Leonard Wood, m ’84, Commanding the 
Department of the East; C. P. How- 
land, Yale, 91, Harvard, LL.B. 1894, 
representing Yale; Col. G. W. Goethals, 
LL.D. 1912, Governor of the Panama 
Canal; J. A. Wilder, ’93, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Hawaii; 
F. D. Roosevelt, ’04, Asst. Secretary of 
the Navy; and President Lowell. The 
speeches dealt very largely with matters 
relating to the war. Gen. Wood discussed 
the condition of the Army, and Mr. 
Roosevelt of the Navy; Col. Goethals 
described the Canal and the state of its 
defense; Mr. Wilder, who is the Boy 
Scout Commissioner of Honolulu, spoke 
enthusiastically of the Boy Scouts as 
solving some of the present problems, 
and Pres. Lowell, while rendering his 
annual account of the affairs of the Uni- 
versity, spoke most eloquently of the 
new responsibilities which the war and 
its consequences will entail upon college 


men. 
It is expected that the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Club will be 
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celebrated on Nov. 3, 1915, and that at 
the same time the formal opening of the 
addition to the Club House will occur. 
The Club was founded at a meeting 
of Harvard graduates held in Clin- 
ton Hall, New York City, on Nov. 3, 
1865. 

The addition to the Club House is rap- 
idly advancing, and it is expected that 
the greater part of the addition will be 
available for use in the early part of the 
summer. 

On Jan. 9 a mass meeting was held in 
Harvard Hall to hear P. D. Haughton, 
’99, and R. F. Herrick, 90, talk on foot- 
ball and rowing respectively. About 
1200 members attended the meeting. 
Leverett Saltonstall, ’14, Captain of the 
Harvard Second Crew which won the 
Grand Challenge Cup at Henley on 
July 4, 1914, spoke briefly on the Hen- 
ley trip. Mr. Herrick talked about row- 
ing in general and the Henley Regatta 
in particular; and Dr. J. B. Ayer, ’03, 
showed and explained the pictures 
which he had taken at the Henley Re- 
gatta. 

The Grand Challenge Cup was on view 
at the meeting. After the rowing part 
of the program had been completed, 
Mr. Haughton gave a most interesting, 
instructive and delightful talk on Har- 
vard Football from 1908 to 1914, inclu- 
sive, showing pictures taken during each 
of the 7 Yale Games in the years in 
which he has coached and tracing the 
development of Harvard Football during 
those years. 

At the end of the meeting President 
Hodges called on E. J. Wendell, °82, 
to present to Messrs. Haughton and 
Herrick loving cups which had been 
bought from subscriptions of not exceed- 
ing 50 cents each of a large number of 
members of the Club. 

Mr. Haughton’s cup was marked as 
follows: 
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Percy Duncan Haughton, ’99 
from the 
Harvard Club of New York City 
January 9th, 1915. 


1898 Harvard, 17 Yale, 0 
1908 Harvard, 4 Yale, 0 
1909 Harvard, 0 Yale, 8 
1910 Harvard, 0 Yale, 0 
1911 Harvard, 0 Yale, 0 
1912 Harvard, 20 Yale, 0 
1913 Harvard, 15 Yale, 5 
1914 Harvard, 36 Yale, 0 


On the reverse side was engraved the 
seal of the Harvard Club of New York 
City. 

Mr. Herrick’s cup was marked as fol- 
lows: 

Robert Frederick Herrick, ’90 
Generous Adviser of Harvard Rowing 
Mentor and 
Coach of the Harvard Second Crew which won 
Grand cuaniaes Cup 
at Henley 
July 4th, 1914 
from the 
Harvard Club of New York City 
January 9th, 1915 

On the reverse side was also engraved 
the seal of the Harvard Club of New 
York City. 

Prior to this meeting a dinner was 
given to Messrs. Haughton and Herrick 
by several of their friends. 

On Dec. 12, 1914, Mr. Charles Welling- 
ton Furlong, F.R.G.S., gave a talk, 
illustrated with colored stereopticon 
views, on “‘ Argentina and the Patagon- 
ian Pampas.” On Feb. 6, Edwin Emer- 
son, 91, who has been serving as a war 
correspondent at the German-Austrian- 
Russian front in East Prussia and Po- 
land, and at the Western front in Bel- 
gium, Alsace-Lorraine, Northern France 
and Flanders, gave a talk on his obser- 
vations of the war, illustrated with stere- 
opticon pictures taken by him. 

A delightful series of Sunday after- 
noon concerts arranged by Francis Rog- 
ers, 91, the Chorister of the Club, was 
held during the midwinter as follows: 
Jan. 10, 1915, the Hoffmann String Quar- 
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tet, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
played; on Jan. 17, David Bispham 
gave a song recital; on Jan. 24, Ernest 
Hutcheson gave a piano recital; on Jan. 
31, Lambert Murphy, ’08, and Clifford 
Cairns, gave a song recital; on Feb. 7, a 
concert was given of music by Dr. F. M. 
Class, °03, and D. G. Mason, ’95; on 
Feb. 14, a song and piano recital was 
given by Francis Rogers, ’91, and C. 
L. Safford, 94; and on Feb. 21, the 
Symphony Sextet of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra played. 

The Committee on Appointments, 
which was organized on May 1, 1914, up 
to Feb. 1 had secured positions for 92 
men, of which 66 were permanent and 
26 were temporary positions. 

Up to Feb. 1, 155 Harvard men and 
their families had booked passage on the 
Steamship Kroonland for the trip to the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in San Francisco on Aug. 13 and 
and 14. The Kroonland sails on July 24. 
A full statement of the arrangements 
made for Harvard men for this trip is 
given elsewhere in this issue. 

A committee consisting of J. D. 
Greene, ’96, chairman, E. G. Merrill, ’95, 
J.R. Proctor, 98, and L. P. Marvin, ’98, 
was appointed to collect clothes for the 
Belgian refugees and the New York poor. 

During the winter the usual tourna- 
ments have been held at the Harvard 
Club in bridge, chess, backgammon, 
checkers, and dominoes. The squash 
tennis team was again successful in win- 
ning the championship of the squash 
league in both classes A and B. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN. 


The Harvard Club of Western Penn- 
sylvania held its annual business meet- 
ing on Oct. 17, at the University Club of 
Pittsburgh. 30 members were present, 
Pres. A. A. Morris, presided. Reports 
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of the secretary and of the treasurer were 
read and accepted. The scholarship 
committee reported that the Club had 
awarded three scholarships for the pres- 
ent year. The athletic committee re- 
ported on the interscholastic baseball 
series for the Harvard Cup and medals 
which the Club gives every year. This 
series was very successful and aroused 
considerable interest among the schools. 
The tree committee reported on the 
proposition that this Club plant a grown 
tree in the Harvard Yard. The Club ap- 
proved this report and the Club voted 
to have the tree planted at its expense. 
Election of officers to take office Nov. 1, 
followed. H. F. Baker, ’01, was elected 
president; W. L. Munro, ’89, vice-pres.; 
H. D. Parkin, ’04, sec.; E. K. Davis, ’03, 
treas.; A. P. L. Turner, ’05, and P. J. 
Alexander, 1 ’03, were elected members 
of the executive committee, and A. M. 
Scully, 05, a member of the scholarship 
committee. Refreshments and singing 
followed the business meeting. 
H. D. Parkin, ’04, Sec. 


TORONTO. 


The 12th annual meeting and dinner 
of the Ciub was held on Nov. 23, at the 
Arts and Letters’ Club, Toronto. 

S. B. Trainer, president, presided. 
Campbell Humphrey, is sec.-treas. The 
members present were Campbell, Chant, 
Davis, Dr. C. S. Elliot, Fraser, Gladman, 
Gould, Locke, Moore, McLay, Mat- 
thews, A. J. Thomson, Trainer, Britten, 
Strothers, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 
Stackpole, and Clarke. 

It was deemed fitting on account of 
the calamity which has fallen over the 
world that this Annual Dinner should be 
of the simplest kind, and although not so 
many were present as has been the cus- 
tom in the past, yet there has never 
been a more companionable evening or a 
more interesting one spent by the Club. 
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After a simple supper served beneath the 
fascinating candle light in the quaint 
room of the Arts and Letters’ Club, the 
business meeting was held. The presi- 
dent asked that the minutes of the last 
annual meeting be read; the secretary 
complied therewith, and not only read 
the minutes of the last meeting but a 
synopsis of the monthly meetings held 
during the past season. The minutes 
and financial statement of the secretary- 
treasurer were accepted and a vote of 
thanks was offered to him. The presi- 
dent then read several letters of interest 
to the Club, and spoke at some length on 
the annual meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs in Chicago, last June. A 
vote of thanks was offered to Dr. Locke 
and the members of the other Clubs who 
had entertained the Harvard Club dur- 
ing the past season and was unanimously 
passed. 

Mr. Trainer was unanimously re- 
elected president for the coming year. 
Mr. Humphrey was unanimously re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, but on ac- 
count of business reasons he declined to 
serve and R. E. L. Kittredge, 07, 
was then unanimously: elected secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Kittredge has been of 
considerable service to the Club and its 
officers for several years past. 

The members then drew their chairs 
about the big fireplace and after having 
drunk, standing, a toast to the King, 
listened for only too short a time to a 
remarkable address on the United States 
and the war by B. A. Gould, ’91. The 
address was published the next day in 
the papers and has called forth consider- 
able discussion and much approval. 
Before breaking up for the evening a 
short speech was made by the retiring 
secretary and the whole Club joined 
with him in their solemn toast to the 
Belgian people. 

Campbell Humphrey, L.S.S. ’96, Sec. 
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WORCESTER. 


The twelfth annual meeting and din- 
ner of the Harvard Club were held to- 
gether at the Tatnuck Country Club at 
7 p.m. on Jan. 29. 

Dr. W. L. Jennings, ’89, president of 
the Club, was in the chair and conducted 
the business meeting immediately after 
the dinner was finished. 

Letters were read from Congressman 
S. E. Winslow and from H. E. Clarke, 
secretary of the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs, regretting their 
inability to be present. An invitation 
had also been sent to Mr. Claude Bard, 
secretary of the general federation of 
Harvard Clubs. 

The President called attention to the 
death of Charles Sumner Barton which 
occurred on July 11, 1914. All members 
rose as a mark of respect to Mr. Barton’s 
memory. 

The treasurer’s report, including that 
of the auditor, C. T. Tatman, was read, 
approved and placed on file. 

76 men sat down to dinner, including 
the following guests of the Club: R. W. P. 
Brown, °98, of the Harvard Coaching 
Staff; W. H. Trumbull, ’15, Acting Cap- 
tain of the Harvard team; H. R. Hard- 
wick, °15; Mr. G. P. Day, Treasurer of 
Yale University; Pres. I. N. Hollis, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute; A. L. 
Aiken, Yale, 91, and Dr. A. W. Ewell, 
Yale, ’97. 

The speeches, which were much to the 
point and enthusiastically received, were 
delivered by Pres. Hollis on the begin- 
nings of the Soldier’s Field at Harvard; 
by Mr. Trumbull on the essentials in 
the making of a football player; by Mr. 
Hardwick on codperation in Football, 
and generally speaking, in life; by Mr. 
Day on the promotion of a fairer spirit in 
athletics and elsewhere between Harvard 
and Yale teams. Mr. Brown presented 
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an interesting series of lantern slides, 
giving in detail the principal strategical 
points of the famous Yale game of last 
November. 

Three rousing cheers were given C. H. 
Derby, ’03, in recognition of his splendid 
work as secretary during his five-year 
term. 

Dr. D. W. Abercrombie, ’76, Principal 
of Worcester Academy, was elected 
president for the year 1915. 

Robert K. Shaw, ’94, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,% The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1838. 


On Jan. 27 Dr. J. L. Wellington, of 
Swansea, the Senior Alumnus of the 
College, and of the Medical School, 
where he took his degree in 1842, was 
97 years old. 


1845. 


Lemuel Hayward died at Keene, 
N.H., on Dec. 16, 1914. He was born in 
Boston, March 30, 1826, the son of 
Charles and Ellen (Goldthwaite) Hay- 
ward. He fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School. After graduating from 
Harvard in 1845 he entered the commis- 
sion house of Frothingham & Co., Bos- 
ton. Sept. 25, 1849, he married at Keene, 
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Martha M., daughter of Dr. Charles G. 
(m 1816) and Mary Ann (King) Adams. 
Mrs. Hayward died in 1896. Mr. Hay- 
ward was in business in Baltimore and 
then entered as a partner the dry goods 
house of Francis Skinner & Co., New 
York. In 1860 he went to Texas for his 
health, and engaged in cattle raising: but 
the Civil War intervened. Returning to 
New York in 1865, he became succes- 
sively a member of the firms of Harding 
Bros. & Co., and Harding, Colby & Co. 
About 1874 he retired from business, 
and, after travel in Europe, he settled at 
Keene, N.H., in 1877. He had for sev- 
eral years the general agency for New 
Hampshire of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Association. His faculties remained 
unimpaired until the end. Mr. Hayward 
took a life-long interest in the theatre; 
and it was in his room, Hollis 11, on 
Friday evening, Dec. 13, 1844, that the 
first Hasty Pudding Play — Bombastes 
Furioso — was performed. Mr. Hay- 
ward wrote an account of this perform- 
ance for the Graduates’ Magazine of 
April, 1893 (vol. 1, pp. 399-401), and he 
was present at the Centennial of the 
Hasty Pudding Club, when on Nov. 22, 
1895, Bombastes Furtoso was reproduced. 
He left one daughter, Mrs. Wallace L. 
Mason. 
1848. 


David Rice Whitney, former secretary 
of the Class, died in Boston on Dec. 10, 
1914. He was born in Boston, Jan. 10, 
1828. 


1850. 


Frederick Dickinson Williams, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., died on Jan. 26 in Brookline. 
He was a teacher of drawing and a land- 
scape painter, his pictures have been 
frequently shown at the Boston Art 
Club Galleries. In 1872 he received the 
degree of master of arts from Harvard. 
He was 86 years of age. 


































1855. 
E. H. Assor, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Frank William Fiske was born in 
Framingham, Mass., in 1833, but, when 
three years old, his parents removed to 
Buffalo, which was thenceforth his home. 
The death of his mother led him to leave 
College in the middle of our Sophomore 
year. He married in 1856 Charlotte M. 
Hazard, daughter of his partner. He 
was long in the grain business, but be- 
came, in 1886, cashier of the old Mer- 
chants Bank. He retained that position 
until, on its merger with another insti- 
tution, he retired. He was one of the two 
surviving charter members of the Buffalo 
Club, of which the late Millard Fill- 
more was the first president. He was its 
guest on the evening of Dec. 16, 1914, 
but returned home shortly after mid- 
night complaining of not feeling very 
well. Shortly afterwards his wife found 
him sitting quietly in a chair, but dead. 
Apparently without pain or struggle, he 
had passed away. His wife and five 
children survive him. — Henry Walker 
died at his home in Newton on Dec. 20. 
He never married. He was born in Bos- 
ton in 1835, the son of Ezra and Maria 
A. Walker. After five years in the 
Boston Latin School, he entered Har- 
vard in 1851. He studied law and was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar in January, 
1858, but his health gave way, and, sail- 
ing from Boston for the East Indies, he 
did not return home until September, 
1859, making both voyages round the 
Cape of Good Hope. The outbreak of the 
Civil War found him already lieutenant 
of Company H, 4th Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Militia. On April 17, 1861, he, as 
adjutant of the 4th Massachusetts In- 
fantry, sailed for Fortress Monroe. He 
was in the battles of Big Bethel, New- 
port News, and Hampton. His regiment 
served in Virginia until he was mustered 
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out of service at Hampton on July 26. 
He was commissioned colonel of the 4th 
Massachusetts Vols., on Dec. 6, 1862, and 
went with the regiment to Louisiana. 
He served with it at Port Hudson and 
remained in service in Louisiana until 
December, 1863, when he was honorably 
discharged from military service, with 
high commendation from Gen. Banks. 
He returned to Boston at the close of the 
war, and resumed the practice of the 
law. He was one of the license com- 
missioners of the City of Boston in 
1877-78, and was on the board of police 
commissioners nearly three years, and 
at one time its chairman. He joined the 
Ancient & Honorable Artillery Company 
in 1877, and was its commander in 1887 
and 1888 and during the celebration of 
its 250th anniversary. As commander, 
he also took it to England, and partici- 
pated in the 350th anniversary cere- 
monies of the Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of London, in 1896. He handled 
this command with much acceptance 
and received much attention both in 
England and America. For some 20 
years, he was also treasurer of the Christ 
Episcopal Church in Salem St. For 
some years he took active part in the 
political life of the City of Boston, and 
was for several years on the Democratic 
State Committee. His public relations 
and his frequent visits to English friends 
interfered considerably with his pro- 
fessional practice, but, upon the death 
of his brother, he inherited a comfortable 
competence, and during the last few 
years of his life resided in Newton. His 
health was never vigorous, and in his 
later years was much broken. For many 
months before he died he was confined 
to his house and to his bed. He was the 
last male of his family, and only a sister 
survives. — George Carleton Sawyer 
was born in Salem, Mass., Dec. 23, 1835. 
His ancestors had resided in New Eng- 
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land over 200 years. His parents were 
Leveritt A. and Martha A. Sawyer. He 
entered Harvard in 1851, after five years 
of preparation in the Salem Latin Gram- 
mar School. He was a distinguished 
scholar and one of the first eight elected 
into the Phi Beta Kappa Society. He 
decided to adopt teaching as his per- 
manent work, when he graduated. He 
had selected his studies especially for it, 
and always gave to this vocation the 
best that was in him. Beginning in 
Phillips Exeter Academy, in the autumn 
of 1855, he remained, as instructor of 
classics, until the summer of 1858, when 
he accepted an invitation to become 
Principal of the Utica Free Academy. 
When he began his service, it was a well- 
established institution which then had 
some 60 pupils. When he retired, it 
numbered over 400 students, a larger 
number than Harvard College had in 
1855; while he required 17 assistant 
teachers to help him carry on its work. 
He married at Exeter in July, 1858, 
Mary, daughter of Dr. D. W. (H.C. 
1821) and Elizabeth (Abbot) Gorham. 
She was the granddaughter of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Abbot, (H.C. 1788) who was so 
long the head of Phillips Academy. Their 
only child, William, was born in 1860, 
but, while a student in the Academy, was 
killed in a carriage accident. Sawyer 
discharged the duties of his office with 
great ability for 38 years, and resigned 
in July, 1896. Shortly afterwards, he 
returned to Cambridge and resided there 
until his death. He loved the intellect- 
ual life, and spent his time in the midst 
of books and literary pursuits, and sur- 
rounded by many old friends. Through 
all his life he sought the quiet paths. On 
Dec. 15 last, he had spent the evening 
with his wife reading aloud and had gone 
to his chamber after a pleasant word. 
She followed soon, and found him dead, 
lying on the floor with a smile on his 
face. Whenthe newsof hisdeath reached 
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Utica, the strong hold he had taken on 
its citizens suddenly became manifest 

Eighteen years of absence had not 
brought forgetfulness. The Utica papers 
were filled with expressions of affec- 
tionate memory by his old pupils and 
fellow-citizens. The Academy had pros- 
pered under his hand, and he had made 
for it a great reputation, and won for it 
much appreciation far and wide. Al- 
ways fond of books and every topic of 
intelligence, he also cultivated a wide 
field in literature and classical history. 
He was always a gentleman in the 
broadest and best sense. His uniform 
courtesy and real enjoyment in render- 
ing service, gathered round him an ever- 
widening circle of warm friends, and the 
affection of his old pupils was outspoken, 
when word came of his death. Several 
years ago, some 15 of us were gathered 
for our usual Saturday afternoon, as the 
guests of Robert Treat Paine at his 
home. Sawyer did not arrive and dinner 
waited. Then came a telegram: “Sorry 
but am unavoidably detained. Don’t 
wait.” We afterwards learned that he 
had fallen down a stairway at the Hotel 
Vendome and broken his thigh, — an 
injury which disabled him seriously, and 
made him a cheerful cripple during the 
rest of his life. His fine reticence in his 
telegram to Paine was characteristic 
of the man. The inscription over the 
stage in Sanders Theatre ends with 
these words from Holy Writ: ‘Qui autem 
docti fuerint, fulgebunt quasi splendor 
firmamenti; et qui ad justitiam erudiunt 
multos, quasi steliae in perpetuas aeterni- 
tates.” They are a fitting epitaph to 
place over the grave of this gentle old 
man. — E. H. A. 


1856. 
JEREMIAH SmitTH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 
David Casares died at Merida, Yu- 
catan, Dec. 5, 1914. He was the son of 
Manuel and Bruna Galcia (Encalada) 
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Casares; and was born at Merida, July 
8, 1835. His father was a native of 
Spain, who had resided in Cuba and in 
the United States. Of the three sons of 
Manuel Casares, two became graduates 
of Harvard: David, A.B. 1856, and 
Primitivo, LL.B. 1861. At the age of 14 
David was sent to the United States to 
be educated, and became a pupil in Mr. 
Weld’s School at Jamaica Plain. In the 
summer of 1852 he entered Harvard. 
Having obtained special leave of absence 
before the end of the Freshman year, he 
revisited his Yucatan home; returning 
soon after the beginning of the Sopho- 
more year. During this vacation he had 
two experiences which were unusual 
among undergraduates. He was ship- 
wrecked; and he served as a soldier in a 
battle; an insurrection having broken 
out in his native province. While Cas- 
ares was most cordially received in soci- 
ety and found much enjoyment in social 
occasions, he never neglected his college 
work; and early took and maintained an 
excellent standing as a scholar, ulti- 
mately attaining membership in the 
Phi Beta Kappa. At the exhibition in 
May, 1856, the first part on the pro- 
gram was a Latin Oration, by Cas- 
ares: Subject: De Columbo atque Isabella 
Regina. Only two men took mathema- 
tics as an elective in the Senior year. 
One was Casares. The other, according 
to the present author’s recollection, was 
Walter H. Burns, the youngest member 
of the Class, afterwards partner and Eng- 
lish manager in the great banking firm of 
J.S. Morgan & Co. Although there were 
other classmates born outside the United 
States, Casares was the only man of a 
foreign race, and the only Catholic. 
“Cesar,” as he was generally called, was 
a great favorite with his classmates and 
a welcome vacation visitor at their 
homes. It is hardly too much to say that 
he was the most popular man in the Class; 
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but this was not due to any effort, or the 
use of any small arts, on his part. A man 
of high character and of absolute purity, 
he had the respect, as well as the affec- 
tion, of his companions. His was a very 
winning personality, not marred by any 
blemishes. His most marked character- 
istic was simplicity, using that term in 
its highest and best sense. After gradu- 
ation in 1856, he went to Paris, entered 
the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures, graduated there in 1860, and 
returned to Yucatan in January, 1861. 
In his own country he held various im- 
portant positions. He was for a time, 
rector of a Civil College, established in 
1862. He served as mayor of Merida, 
and prefect of the Department of Yuca- 
tan. In 1880, he was appointed director 
of the Public Works of Yucatan. In 
1884, Pres. Gonzales, of Mexico, ap- 
pointed him inspecting engineer of three 
Yucatan railroads. As state and city 
engineer, he superintended the building 
of the Young Ladies’ Institute, the 
State and_ the 
Juarez State.Penitentiary. Casares al- 
ways retained a very warm feeling for 
the Class of 1856. He attended the 
Class reunions on the 40th and 50th 
anniversaries in 1896 and 1906; and the 
Class dinner in 1909. To the very last he 
corresponded with various classmates. 
His most intimate friend after gradua- 
tion was Stephen Salisbury. They were 
much together in Paris, and in traveling 
about Europe, in 1856-58. In Novem- 
ber, 1861, Salisbury made a journey to 
Yucatan to visit Casares. He remained 
there over five months, becoming inter- 
ested in the antiquities of the country, 
and ultimately printing books on the 
subject. In one of these books, ‘The 
Mayas and the Sources of their His- 
tory,” Salisbury records the impressions 
made upon him during this visit, and 
gives an account of the Casares family. 
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In some verses written by Greenough for 
a Class gathering, are the lines: 
‘‘When for primitive man Salisbury searched 
Yucatan, 
The best find that he made was Casares.” 
Late in life, Salisbury took Casares with 
him, as his guest, on a European tour; 
during which they revisited many 
places where they had been together in 
1856-58. On Jan. 15, 1866, Casares 
married his cousin, Casiana Camara. 
Their children are: Manuel, born Nov. 2, 
1867; Raguel, born March 26, 1871; 
David, born Jan. 5, 1873; Aurora, born 
Dec. 13, 1875; Arturo, born Sept. 13, 
1877; and Primitivo, born Sept. 27, 
1879. Two of the sons received a large 
part of their education in Worcester, 
where they were cared for by Salisbury. 
The eldest, Manuel, was ordained a 
priest at Rome, and returned to Yuca- 
tan. It is understood that he has at- 
tained a high position among Catholic 
ecclesiastics. 


1858. 
Fisher Ames, Sec., 
Bedford. % 

Joshua Gardner Beals, of 328 Marl- 
boro’ St., Boston, died from heart failure, 
July 14, 1914, at his residence in Boston 
following illness of about a fortnight. He 
was born in Boston on Aug. 25, 1836, the 
youngest child of William and Dolly 
(Whitney) Beals. Educated in the May- 
hew School and Boston Latin School, 
he received from the latter a Franklin 
medal for scholarship. In 1854 he en- 
tered Harvard from which he graduated 
with the Class of 1858, and he received 
in his Senior year a Boylston first prize 
for elocution. The ensuing year he stud- 
ied law in the Harvard Law School, leav- 
ing in 1859 to assist his father and his 
brother, James H. Beals, in the manage- 
ment of the Boston Post, under the firm 
name of Beals, Greene & Co. In 1875 he 
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sold out his interest in the Post and 
shortly afterward went to New York, 
where he started the New York News- 
paper Union, with a branch office in 
Boston, in which business, on his return 
to Boston, he was engaged until his re- 
tirement. In 1865 Mr. Beals married 
Edith W. Simmons, their wedding cere- 
mony being the last performed in Church 
Green, on Summer St. His widow and 
three children survive — Mrs. Frank A. 
Bourne (formerly Miss Gertrude Beals), 
Gardner Beals, ’94, and Sidney L. Beals, 
701. Mr. Beals was a member of the 
Boston Athletic Association and Univer- 
sity Club, Boston, and of the University 
and Harvard Clubs and the New Eng- 
land Society of New York. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wut, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

A memorial service for Alexander 
McKenzie was held in the Shepard 
Memorial Church, of which he had been 
pastor for 43 years, on Nov. 15, 1914. 
Included in the service were a letter from 
Pres. Eliot, describing McKenzie’s serv- 
ices to the University as Overseer, sec- 
retary to the Board of Overseers, and 
preacher, and an address by Dr. F. G. 
Peabody, °69, detailing McKenzie’s 
services as a trustee of Hampton Insti- 
tute, Va.— Dr. Samuel Wood Lang- 
maid died in Brookline, on Feb. 3, in his 
78th year. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Thomas Sherwin, born in Boston, 
July 11, 1839, son of Thomas and Mary 
King (Gibbens) Sherwin, died in Boston, 
Dec. 19, 1914, as the result of an apo- 
plectic shock. He fitted for college at the 
Dedham High and Boston Latin schools 
and was graduated from Harvard in 
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1860. He was master of the Houghton 
school at Bolton at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. He was elected captain of a 
company of young men who enlisted 
from Bolton and neighboring towns; 
later he was commissioned adjutant of 
the 22d Regiment and took part in most 
of the battles of the Army of the Poto- 
mac until the expiration of his term of 
service in 1864. In rapid succession he 
was promoted to major and lieutenant- 
colonel and received the commissions of 
colonel and brigadier-general of United 
States Vols. by brevet for gallantry at 
Gettysburg and for meritorious service 
during the war. On his return to Massa- 
chusetts he resumed teaching and for a 
year was an instructor at the English 
High School, of which his father, Tho- 
mas Sherwin, H.C. 1825, had long been 
the distinguished principal. In 1866 he 
was appointed deputy surveyor of cus- 
toms, and in 1875 he was elected to the 
newly established office of collector of 
the city of Boston. Gen. Sherwin was 
early interested in telephony, and in 
1883 became auditor of what is now 
known as the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and in 1885 president of 
the New England branch of that organ- 
ization. As auditor of the Bell com- 
panies, in an effort to reduce somewhat 
the crude system of accounting that pre- 
vailed among the newly consolidated 
lines to a uniform standard to meet the 
requirements of all branches, Gen. Sher- 
win learned many things that were of 
great value to him in his work for the 
New England company. Those early 
years were crowded with many trying 
responsibilities for all who were asso- 
ciated in the management of the Bell 
companies, and telephony was so rapidly 
developing that frequent changes were 
necessary to keep pace with the march of 
improvement. Gen. Sherwin, going into 
the business almost at its inception, and 
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following the changes with minute care, 
came to be recognized as one of the 
country’s experts. Though a man of 
great wealth, he always objected strenu- 
ously to being classed as a “captain of 
industry,” and declared himself merely 
“‘a worker in the field of telephony.” He 
married in 1870, Isabel Fiske Edwards, 
of Keene, N.H., a daughter of Thomas 
M. Edwards, who survives him. He 
leaves three sons, Thomas E., ’94, Rob- 
ert W., L.S.S. ’95, and Edward V., 07, 
and two daughters, Miss Anne Isabelle 
and Mrs. Philip Lee-Warner, whose hus- 
band is the eldest son of Sir William Lee- 
Warner of London. Sherwin was not 
only highly esteemed by his classmates 
but he was beloved by them. This was 
in evidence not only in college days, but 
during all the years after. It was a heart- 
cheering sight to see all the men greet 
him at Holworthy 2. We all were proud 
of him and his honorable career. He 
made no distinction in his Class inter- 
course, but every man was made to feel 
that he was a personal friend. In our 
Class reunions he was a most happy 
speaker and was pleased if he could bring 
out the qualities of some of the more 
modest men. If I should use my own 
word in describing him, that word 
would be “‘nobility.’’ His personality 
was noble and his whole life was a sample 
of nobility. The whole Class are his 
sincere mourners. 


1863. 
C. H. Dewny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Thomas Bellows Peck, son of Philip 
and Martha Eleanor (Bellows) Peck, 
was born in Walpole, N.H., Aug. 18, 
1842. He died at Salem, Mass., Jan. 2, 
1915. He fitted for College at the Wal- 
pole (N.H.) High School and the Bos- 
ton Public Latin School. He took very 
high rank while in college, being first 
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scholar for the first six months of Fresh- 
man year, and was only prevented from 
retaining that rank by some break-down 
in his health about examination time. 
His name stands second on the list for 
Freshman and Sophomore years. At the 
close of Junior year his health was so 
much impaired that he was obliged to 
leave college. However, he received his 
degree in 1864 as of the Class of 1863. 
He was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. He was twice in the service of 
the United States Sanitary Commission, 
each time in the Special Relief Depart- 
ment. His first term of service extended 
from early in December, 1862, till April, 
1863, when he spent some time with the 
Army of the Potomac, which he reached 
immediately after the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg. His second term of service 
comprised the months of June and July, 
1865. In the fall of 1866 he went into 
the office of Edward S. Philbrick, ’46, 
treasurer of the Tremont Watch Co., 
in Boston, where he remained until the 
fall of 1868. From that time until 1875 
he was with the firm of Crosby, Morse 
and Foss, jewelers, Boston. He was 
afterwards associated with Henry D. 
Morse for ten years in the business of 
cutting diamonds from the rough and 
dealing in precious stones, in which 
work Mr. Morse was the leading expert 
in this country. He resided in Melrose, 
from 1866 to June, 1887, when he was 
obliged to give up active work, and he 
then returned to Walpole, N.H. He 
served on the school committee in Mel- 
rose, acting as chairman a portion of the 
time, and was trustee of the Melrose 
public library. Peck has not engaged in 
in any regular business since returning 
to Walpole in 1887, but has been in- 
terested in gardening and out-door life, 
and has taken some part in town affairs. 
He was secretary of the Walpole town 
library committee from 1891 to 1911, 
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treasurer of the same committee from 
1897 to 1911, secretary of Walpole Old 
Home Week Association; vice-president 
of the Unitarian Club; trustee of savings 
bank of Walpole; one of three com- 
missioners of the village district; high- 
way surveyor; member of cemetery com- 
mittee and secretary of the Homestead 
Golf Club. He was a member of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical So- 
ciety, and devoted considerable time 
and labor to local history and genealogy. 
He delivered an address before the 
Keene Harvard Club, Dec. 9, 1904, on 
“Harvard in the Early Sixties.” He 
published, in 1898, ‘‘The Bellows Gen- 
ealogy,” a very full and interesting 
work of over 650 pages. He also pub- 
lished other books and pamphlets cf 
genealogical interest. Since 1909 he has 
been out of health and has gradually 
withdrawn from activity in town affairs. 
For the last two or three years he has 
spent most of the time in Salem under 
the care of a physician of that city, and 
there he died. He was never married and 
was the last of his family. — Herbert 
James Pratt, son of James and Caroline 
(Bartlett) Pratt, was born in Medford, 
May 8, 1841. He died at Plymouth, 
Jan. 21, 1915. Having finished his un- 
dergraduate course, he began the study 
of medicine under Prof. Jeffries Wyman, 
’33, with whom he studied a year. He 
then entered the Harvard Medical 
School, and resided in Boston. From 
March 27 to May 24, 1865, he was act- 
ing assistant-surgeon, U.S. Army, was 
present at the battles preceding the cap- 
ture of Petersburg and the fall of Rich- 
mond and was afterwards on duty at the 
City (Stuart) Hospital in Richmond 
until discharged with the other contract 
surgeons. He was graduated at the Har- 
vard Medical School in July, 1868. At 
one time he opened an office in Denver, 
Col., but soon after gave up the practice 
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of his profession, and devoted himself 
to travel and study. In 1874 he went 
abroad and from this time began a series 
of journeyings which he kept up with 
little intermission until the last ten years 
or so of his life. In 1886 he was in this 
country, but he appears to have been 
only on his way to or from the Sandwich 
Islands and Australia. In the summer of 
1889 he was in Boston, but returned to 
Europe in September, and sailed directly 
for Madagascar. In August, 1913, he 
came home finally, and established him- 
self in Plymouth with relatives. He was 
nearly blind from a cataract, but though 
he had been suffering from it for a year 
or two, it had never matured sufficiently 
to warrant an operation. For 40 years 
Pratt was ransacking all the countries of 
Europe and of the East. There is a list 
of his wanderings year by year in the 
Class Reports, but this is no place to 
repeat it. He went about in no conven- 
tional way, but imbibed to an unusual de- 
gree the spirit of the places and of the 
peoples which he visited. He became 
an excellent linguist. He was always a 
good conversationalist and very fond of 
music. He was never married. 


1864. 

Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec., 

225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Edward Russell 
Charles Northend and Margaret Eliza- 
beth (Russell) Cogswell, was born in 
South Berwick, Me., June 1, 1841. He 
fitted for college at the Cambridge High 
School and with John Noble, ’50. At the 
end of the Sophomore year he enlisted 
in Company F, 44th Regiment Mass. 
V. M., and served until June, 1863. He 
commenced the study of medicine with 
Prof. Jeffries Wyman, ’33, at Cambridge 
in 1864, entered the Harvard Medical 
School in 1865, was graduated in 1867, 
and started practice in Cambridge. He 
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received his A.B. degree as of the class 
of 1864 in 1871. He was the health offi- 
cer of Cambridge from Feb. 1, 1878, to 
Dec. 1, 1879, and was the author of a 
paper on the “Sanitary Condition of 
Cambridge,” published in the Annual 
Report of the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts. He was a member of the 
school committee for the ten years pre- 
ceding Jan. 1, 1880. In September, 1880, 
he removed to New York, and in June, 
1882, returned to Cambridge. During 
the years 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1890 he 
was a member of the Cambridge board 
of aldermen, and in 1892 a trustee of the 
public library. For over 30 years he was 
warden of St. Peter's Episcopal Church, 
and a delegate to the Diocesan Conven- 
tion. At the time of his death, he was 
the president of the Cambridge Savings 
Bank, a director of the Charles River 
Trust Co., and a trustee of the Cam- 
bridge Hospital. He was also a member 
of the New England Historic-Genealogi- 
cal Society. He was married at Great 
Falls, N.H., Oct. 5, 1864, to Sarah 
Parks, daughter of George Adams and 
Lucy Jackson (Parks) Proctor. Mrs. 
Cogswell died in 1907. Children: Charles 
Northend, °88; George Proctor, °88; 
Margaret Elizabeth; Arthur Lambert, 
Edward Russell, ’97. Dr. Cogswell died 
in Cambridge, Dec. 22, 1914. — The 
Secretary has recently issued his 50th 
year Report which contains, in addition 
to the usual biographical material, an 
account of the reunion. — W. R. Robe- 
son has temporarily left Brussels and is 
staying in England. 


1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Enos Wilder, a special partner in the 
Stock Exchange firm of Carter, Wilder 
& Co., 55 Wall St., died suddenly on 
Feb. 4, at his home in the Hotel Marie 
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Antoinette. He was born in Lancaster, 
Mass., 72 years ago, and was graduated 
from Harvard in 1865. He then went to 
South America, where he remained until 
1870. When he returned to New York 
he established the firm of Wilder & 
Greenough, which was succeeded by 
Enos Wilder & Co., of which he was the 
senior partner. This firm was actively 
engaged in the South American trade, its 
principal business being the importation 
of hides. For many years it represented 
the United States Leather Company. 
He was actively engaged at various 
times in other businesses, being for 
many years president of the Franklin 
Bank Note Co., which was later ab- 
sorbed by the American Bank Note Co. 
In 1906 he entered the banking and 
brokerage business, becoming a special 
partner in the firm of Carter, Wilder & 
Co. He was a member of the Harvard 
and University Clubs, United States 
Lloyds, and the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. He had lived at Madison, 
N.J., since 1877, where he was a mem- 
ber of the first common council, when 
the borough form of government was 
adopted there. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Edward Cranch Perkins, the son of 
James Handasyd and Sarah Elliott Per- 
kins, was born Feb. 25, 1844, in Cincin- 
nati, O., where he spent his boyhood. 
He was fitted for College at Exeter and 
entered Harvard as a Sophomore in the 
Class of 1866. After graduation he was 
for a short time in the office of J. M. 
Forbes & Co. in Boston, and also en- 
gaged in business in Galveston, Texas. 
Returning to Boston he began the study 
of the law. June 10, 1869, he married 
Jane Sedgwick Watson, of Milton, 
where he made his home for the rest of 
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his life. He was admitted to the bar in 
1872, and studied law in the office of 
George S. Hale, ’44, with whom he 
formed a partnership under the firm 
name of Hale, Walcott & Perkins. Later 
he went to Colorado for a short time for 
the improvement of his hearing, and 
while there had an office at Poncha 
Springs, as a member of the firm of Per- 
kins and Van Kleek. He continued in the 
practice of his profession in Boston for 
many years, during the latter part of his 
life in partnership with F. M. Stone, ’82. 
Defective hearing and failing health 
obliged him to withdraw gradually from 
active practice, although he always 
maintained his Boston office. He died 
at Milton, Dec. 7, 1914. His wife died 
in February, 1912. Three sons and 
numerous’ grandchildren survive. — 
Eugene Douglass Greenleaf was born 
in Boston, Aug. 19, 1844, the son of 
Gardner and Rebecca Jane (Caldwell) 
Greenleaf. He was fitted for College at 
the Boston ‘Public Latin School. He 
took a prominent part both in baseball 
and rowing while in College. For five 
or six years after graduation he was 
agent of the Webster Woolen Mills, 
Sabattus, Me. From 1876 to 1879 he 
was associated with Gillis, Morison & 
Co., in the iron business. In November, 
1880, he became a member of the Bost6n 
Stock Exchange, of which he was sub- 
sequently one of the Governing Board. 
He continued in active business as a 
stock broker until January, 1906, when 
he retired. In September, 1911, he broke 
down in health and for more than three 
years he bore the confinement and te- 
dium of invalidism with rare patience, 
courage, and cheerfulness. He died at 
Boston, Nov. 16, 1914. He was never 
married. — G. D. Welles has just re- 
turned to Paris after a three months’ 
visit to this country. — S. A. B. Abbott 
paid his usual summer visit to his family 
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in Wellesley and returned to his villa at 
Rome in November. — Frederic Crown- 
inshield is spending the winter at 
Taormina, Sicily. 


1868. 
A. D. CHanbter, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

In condensing the obituary of J. P. 
Lyman in the December Magazine the 
Editor seems to have left out something 
essential. Mr. Chandler writes: “Only 
ten words should have been omitted 
in his genealogy, beginning on line 5 
thereof in the December number, p. 298, 
as follows: ‘who married Dorcas, 
daughter of John Plumb of Brandford, 
Conn.’ — James Grier, born in Nobles- 
town, near Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 2, 1845, 
died in Pittsburgh, Pa., May 2, 1914. His 
father, whose ancestors came from the 
north of Ireland, was born near Nobles- 
town. His mother was born in Westmore- 
land Co., Penn., and her ancestors came 
from Scotland. He was fitted at Alle- 
gheny City for Jefferson College, which 
is at Canonsburg, Penn., and he re- 
mained at that college for about two 
years. At Harvard, Grier won a Bow- 
doin Prize (second) in the Junior year, 
for a dissertation in English on “ Prussia 
in 1776 and 1863."’ He was a member of 
the Harvard Natural History Society, 
and its librarian; of the Christian Breth- 
ren, and its vice-president and president; 
and of the Pi Eta Society. He was the 
referee in one of the chess matches be- 
tween Harvard and Yale. After gradu- 
ating he spent two years at the Harvard 
Law School, at the same time acting as a 
proctor to the University, and obtained 
the degree of LL.B. in 1870. Upon leav- 
ing the Law School he went to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where he was registered as a law 
student with David Reed, Nov. 1, 1870, 
and was admitted to the bar on Nov. 4, 
1871. He ceased the practice of the law 
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about 1884. He became a chess player, 
and at one time edited the chess column 
in one of the Pittsburgh city papers. 
Subsequently he was employed at the 
Coraopolis Sanitarium, in Allegheny 
County, Pa., and later at Woodville, Pa., 
where he was in charge of the men’s 
hospital at the County Home. He was 
unmarried. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 


Framingham. 

Frederic Prentiss Forster died at Mil- 
ton, Mass., on Jan. 18 after a long illness. 
He was the son of Henry and Mary F. 
(Swift) Forster and was born at Charles- 
town, Aug. 17, 1851. After graduation 
he studied law in New York where he 
subsequently practised his profession 
until failing health compelled his with- 
drawal from active life. A widow and 
seven children survive him. — Lemuel 
Hollingsworth Babcock died in New 
York City, Jan. 10, 1915. He was the 
son of Lemuel W. and Cornelia W. 
(Hollingsworth) Babcock and was born 
in Milton, Mass., Dec. 20, 1850. After 
graduation he studied law at the Har- 
vard Law School and in the office of 
Horace E. Ware, ’67. He subsequently 
engaged in practice at Boston in con- 
junction with F. B. Ayer, ’73. In 1882 he 
went to New York City, where he con- 
tinued his professional activities to the 
time of his death. A widow and two 
children survive him.—A_ bedroom 
with adjoining bath has been secured in 
the club house of the Harvard Club of 
Boston which is to be known as the ’73 
Room. It is the intention to supply the 
room with photographs and memora- 
bilia of a distinctive nature. — J. M. 
Olmstead has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Germanic 
Museum Association at Harvard, in 
place of the late H. W. Putnam, ’69. 
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1874. 
C. S. Pennattow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Arthur Lithgow Devens died Nov. 
30, 1914, in Cromwell, Conn. He was 
born June 3, 1853, in Ware, Mass., of 
an old-time Boston family, the son of 
A. L. Devens, ’40, who died in 1867. His 
mother, Agnes H. (White) Devens, died 
last April in her 85th year. In College 
Devens took a prominent part in all so- 
cial and other matters: he was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of 1770, the D.K.E., 
Hasty Pudding Club, A.D. Club, and 
the Glee Club; he rowed in the Class 
Crew and carried off several cups in 
single sculls. He was Chief Marshal at 
graduation and again in 1899 on the 
occasion of our 25th anniversary. He 
commenced his business career in the 
Washington Mills at Lawrence; after a 
few months there, he entered the dry 
goods commission house of E. R. 
Mudge, Sawyer & Co., Boston, where 
he stayed until October, 1881. After 
several months in Europe he became a 
member of the Boston Stock Exchange, 
doing a banking and brokerage business 
under the firm name of Devens, Lyman 
& Co., which continued until his death, 
at which time he was vice-president of 
the Stock Exchange. He was the Boston 
representative of John Munroe & Co., 
of Paris and New York; vice-president 
of the Cape Cod Canal Co,; and a di- 
rector of the Utah, Apex Mining Co. He 
had been treasurer of the Republican 
Club of Massachusetts since its forma- 
tion; and at the time of his death was 
president of the Somerset Club of Bes- 
ton and the Essex County Club of Man- 
chester. On Dec. 27, 1876, he married 
at Rochester, N.Y., Agnes R. Elwood, 
sister of his classmate, F. W. Elwood. 
She survives with one son, A. L. Devens, 
’02, and two daughters, Agnes Dorothy, 
wife of P. M. Hamlen, ’96, and Elizabeth 
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E., wife of G. D. Boardman, ’03. He 
lived for several years at Hamilton, 
where he was president of the Myopia 
Hunt Club. At the time of his death he 
resided in Manchester, Mass., where he 
built a house two or three years ago. — 
Edwin Palmer Stone died Dec. 1, 1914, 
at his residence, in Boston, after an ill- 
ness of two months. He had not been 
engaged in active business for several 
years. He was born in Medford, Sept. 
8, 1853, son of James S. and Mary L. 
(Phinney) Stone. After graduating he 
was associated with his father and 
brother in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes until Oct., 1901; then he retired, 
after which he employed himself look- 
ing after real estate interests and was 
trustee of several estates. He was of a 
quiet, retiring disposition and did not 
take any part in public affairs. He mar- 
ried, at Boston, Oct. 11, 1876, Clara 
Olivia Leland. Their son, James S., 
graduated A.B. in 1905, and LL.B. in 
1908. Their daughter, Ethel F., mar- 
ried in 1908, Wm. H. Hughes. — J. D. 
Lowell’s address is changed to 617 
Forest Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. — W. P. 
Warner has retired from the firm of 
Parkinson & Burr, bankers, Boston. 


1875. 
Jupce W. A. REE, Sec., 
Brockton. 

J. W. Fewkes was elected a member 
of the American Antiquarian Society in 
October. — Willis Everett Flint, a tem- 
porary member during Freshman year, 
died at his home, 8 Forest St., North 
Cambridge, Dec. 24, 1914, of hemor- 
rhage of the brain. The son of Eben 
Sprague and Ann (Rust) Flint, he was 
born at Gloucester, Mass., March 2, 
1851, and was fitted for college at the 
Boston Latin School and Mr. Noble’s 
school. He received the degree of LL.B. 
at Boston University, in 1874, was ad- 
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mitted to the Essex County bar in 1875, 
and practised law for several years. 
Since 1883 he has been engaged chiefly 
in life insurance business and was for 
several years special agent in the Boston 
office of the Travelers Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, Ct., residing at Lawrence, 
West Medford, and Cambridge. He 
married, Nov. 2, 1887, at Methuen, 
Carrie Roxalana Hardy, who died Aug. 
26, 1911; a son, Eben Willard, born Jan. 
13, 1891, survives. — Frank Pemberton 
Ward, a temporary member, died in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Feb. 9, 1915. The son 
of George Lee and Caroline Pepoon 
(Jenkins) Ward, he was born in Cam- 
bridge, Sept. 15, 1855. After leaving the 
Class in Junior year he was for some 
years abroad and since 1883 has been 
engaged in newspaper work in New York 
and Brooklyn. 


1876. 
E. H. Harprne, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

D. W. Abercrombie is president of the 
Worcester Harvard Club. — F. J. Stim- 
son, Ambassador to Argentina, has 
reached Buenos Aires. 


1877. 
J. F. Tywer, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

E. P. Pierce has been appointed and 
confirmed as a Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts. A 
Class dinner was tendered to him on Jan. 
23, at the Harvard Club. 32 members 
were present. The Secretary presided 
and speeches were made by John Lowell, 
Judge R. O. Harris, J. A. Stiles and E. S. 
Martin. After three times three had 
been given for the Judge, he rose and 
made due acknowledgment of the very 
flattering things that had been said 
about him. The rest of the evening was 


spent informally, and the Class devel- 
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oped an unexpected ability in story tell- 
ing. It was voted, at the suggestion of 
P. W. Page of New York City, that the 
next mid-winter dinner be held in New 


York. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Charles Bayard Trail died at Fred- 
erick, Md., Dec. 9, 1914; he was born 
there Jan. 2, 1857. — Harrison Gray 
Otis died at Dublin, Ireland, Jan. 4, 
1915; he was born at Nahant, Mass., 
July 18, 1856. — Prof. Paul Shorey gave 
two University lectures at Brown Uni- 
versity during the autumn. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

Pickering Dodge has been reélected 
treasurer of the Washington, D.C., Har- 
vard Club. — T. J. Homer is compiler 
and editor of “a union list of current 
periodical and society publications in the 
libraries of Boston and vicinity,” to be 
published under the direction of a com- 
mittee of librarians of which W. C. Lane, 
*81, is chairman. — J. A. Wright is secre- 
tary of the committee in charge of the 
steamship Kroonland chartered for the 
use of Harvard men in making the trip 
to San Francisco through the Panama 
Canal to attend the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs next August. — 
Prof. F. W. Taussig lectured at Brown 
University in February. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsvury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Class will celebrate next June the 
35th anniversary of graduation. As soon 
as the details have been arranged by the 
Class Committee a circular giving par- 
ticulars will be sent out by the Secretary. 
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1881. 
Rev. J. W Suter, Sec., 
Hotel Puritan, Boston. 

The Secretary writes: ‘It is my inten- 
tion to publish the Class Report at our 
40th Anniversary and not before. It has 
seemed to me, however, that it may be 
well at our 35th to print a brief summary 
of some statistics and an outline of hap- 
penings of special interest to the Class in 
the 10 years that have elapsed since the 
25th, together with a correct list of 
names and addresses.”” — There was the 
usual winter dinner at the Boston Har- 
vard Club on Feb. 12.— Carleton 
Sprague is in New York this winter; 
address, 121 E. 19th St. — The address 
of R. C. Sturgis, as president of the 
American Institute of Architects, has 
been printed. — Clarence Stetson died 
at Noisy-le-Sec, France, Jan. 6, 1915. 
He was born at Boston, Oct. 1, 1859. He 
prepared for college at Adams Academy, 
Quincy, and left Harvard in his Junior 
year. After some experiments in the 
wool business and later in the real estate 
business, he took up journalism and was 
connected successively with the Lewis- 
ton Journal, the New York Sun, New 
York Herald, New York Journal in 1899, 
and finally the New York World, for 
which he became the Paris correspon- 
dent. He was also connected at one time 
with the Cosmopolitan Magazine. He 
was sent to Cuba at the time of the 
Weyler régime to write up the situation 
there, and was in Spain in August, 1905, 
to report in connection with the total 
eclipse of the sun that month. The last 
years he had spent in France, with occa- 
sional visits to this country. — James 
Sullivan Howe died at Brookline, Nov. 
22, 1914. He was born at Brookline, 
July 7, 1858. He entered college from 
St. Mark’s School, and left at the end of 
the Freshman year. He then went to the 
Harvard Medical School where he was 
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graduated in 1881. In 1883 he was in 
Vienna making a special study of dis- 
eases of the skin. After this he prac- 
ticed in Boston for 20 years. He was 
assistant dermatologist at the City 
Hospital in 1887, becoming the senior 
in 1896. In 1900 he became professor of 
dermatology at Tufts College, where he 
remained almost until the time of his 
death. He was councilor of the Ameri- 
can Dermatological Association, mem- 
ber of the New York County Medical 
Society and of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society. He married, in 1882, Anna 
Louisa Bigelow. There are two children. 
— Alexander Harvey died at Baltimore, 
Nov. 21, 1914. He was born in Balti- 
more, Oct. 5, 1857. He prepared for 
college at Phillips Exeter and was gradu- 
ated in 1881. In 1882 he formed a part- 
nership with Mr. Detrick for the manu- 
facture of machine tools in Baltimore. 
In 1889 the Detrick & Harvey Machine 
Co. was formed, and Harvey became 
secretary and treasurer. Since this time 
he has lived in Baltimore and continued 
active in business. His home was at 
Catonsville. He married, in 1882, Ella 
Mayes Whitthorne. There were five 
children. The marriage of his daughter 
Jane in 1905 was the first marriage of 
a child of the Class of 1881.— E. A. 
Whitman is president of the Society for 
the Preservation of National Parks, 
Eastern Branch. His wife is a member 
of the Cambridge school committee. — 
Dr. S. H. Spalding is chairman of the 
Hingham school committee. — After 25 
years’ service G.F. Joyce has resigned as 
principal of the Dedham High School. — 
Rev. R. Stebbins is in his 29th year as 
pastor of the First Parish, Milton. — E. 
D. Hawkins’s new firm is Hawkins, 
Delafield and Longfellow; address, 20 
Exchange Pl., New York. — R. F. Ed- 
wards is associated with the law firm of 
Price, Alburn, Crum & Alburn, Cleve- 
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land, O.—E. P. Mason is with the 
Auto Pneumatic Action Co., 619 W. 
50th St., New York. — W. Freeland is 
on the Washington Herald. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The regular mid-winter lunch was 
held at the Harvard Club, Boston, on 
Feb. 6, and the annual dinner at the 
New York Harvard Club on Dee. 4, and 
both were as usual enjoyable reunions. 
— E. H. Pendleton has been made an 
honorary member of the Cincinnati Har- 
vard Club.— Clarence Bancroft, after 
nearly 30 years of successful service as 
chemist and superintendent at the Man- 
chester, N.H., Mills and the Merrimack 
Mfg., Co. at Lowell, retired from active 
work, but his services have recently 
been asked for similar work at the 
Arnold Print Works at North Adams. — 
Richard Hays McDonald died of heart 
disease at San Francisco, Sept. 23, 1913. 
Born in Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 28, 
1854, he lived there till he was 11 years 
old. He attended the Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Brooklyn, N.Y., and the Insti- 
tution Massin in Paris, studied medicine 
and surgery at the University of Jena, 
Germany, and prepared at the Hopkins 
Grammar School at New Haven for 
Yale where he graduated in 1881. He 
was with our Class for our Senior year, 
taking the degree of A.B. in 1882. He 
then returned to San Francisco, where 
he served for several years in the Pacific 
Bank, of which his father was president. 
He was treasurer and a director of the 
California State Board of Silk Culture, 
and an officer of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Vice, the Geographical So- 
ciety of California, the State Historical 
Society, and the California Pioneer So- 
ciety. He published many articles in the 
California Illustrated Magazine, and was 
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for a year president of the publishing 
company. He was twice married and 
left one daughter. — Frank Herbert 
Young, a member of the Class during the 
Freshman year only, died very suddenly 
at the home of his son, in St. Joseph, Mo., 
May 2, 1914. He was born in Boston, 
Oct. 22, 1857, and fitted for college under 
the private tuition of E. R. Humphreys. 
After leaving college he was for 10 years 
in the clothiers’ and tailors’ trimming 
business in Boston, and then for some 
years had charge of a factory at South 
Dennis, on Cape Cod, of making oil- 
skin clothing. Since then he has been 
serving as school teacher and hotel clerk 
on Cape Cod. He was married in 1881 
and leaves two sons, one of whom was 
formerly in the U. S. Navy, and both of 
whom now hold important positions in 
the St. Joseph, Mo., plant of Swift & Co. 
—H. H. Sherwood is the president of 
the Harvard Club of San Francisco. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Thirty-six men sat down to a very 
pleasant and cosy lunch at the Harvard 
Club on Jan. 9. There were no “‘fea- 
tures,’ but Stone reported as to the ’83 
Elm, which is thriving, and a letter was 
read from C. M. Hammond, regretting 
that he should arrive a day or so too 
late to spin some of his celebrated Calli- 
fornia yarns. Prof. J. H. Wigmore, the 
Dean of the 
University School of Law, sent on the 


versatile Northwestern 
music of a marching song which he had 
written for the Class, and which Dorr 
was instructed to try out. A. W. Pol- 
lard, who had returned from a four- 
weeks’ trip to the north coast of France, 
chatted with a few men after lunch, of 
the sights he had witnessed. — Dr. P. J. 
Eaton has been elected the first presi- 
dent of the “New England Society of 
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Western Pennsylvania,” an organiza- 
tion, which, he writes, “‘I believe is 
going to be of some use in perpetuating 
the New England ideas in this Middle 
West.” — F. W. Kaan, as the founder 
of the recent Harvard Club of Somer- 
ville, served as its first president for the 
past year, and reports it in an encour- 
aging condition; he has resigned his post 
as president of the bar association of 
Somerville. — Joseph Lee was reélected 
to the Boston School Committee on 
Dec. 15, by great majorities over all 
competitors, thus receiving a mandate 
to continue his fruitful work in the pub- 
lic schools. — Dr. Howard Lilienthal 
has been elected president of the medi- 
cal society of the County of New York. 
— C. P. Perin sent his Christmas greet- 
ings to the Class from India, where he 
has been working hard, since last May, 
at his mining enterprises. — S. B. Pear- 
main has been doing yeoman service 
as a member of the special committee of 
five to look after the interests of the 
Boston Stock Exchange. — J. R. Cool- 
idge, as the representative of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, appeared on 
Jan. 29 before the Joint Committee on 
Rules at the State House, to support 
the adoption of an order for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to investi- 
gate and report upon the condition of the 
land and sea defenses of Massachusetts. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

J. G. Coolidge has been appointed 
special agent of the Department of 
State of the United States in France, 
and has joined the staff of Ambassador 
Sharp in Paris. — T. M. Osborne, who 
had been serving as chairman of the 
committee on prison reform in the State 
of New York, was appointed warden of 
Sing-Sing prison in November. He has 
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already carried into effect many im- 
portant reforms in the methods of pris- 
on administration. — H. E. Miles, who 
joined the Class in Junior year, is presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Board of 
industrial education and is devoting his 
time to the effort of establishing voca~ 
tional training in the public schools of 
the country. An interesting account of 
Miles’s career, with special reference to 
his interest in this new educational 
movement was published in a recent 
issue of School, of which C. E. Hamlin 
is one of the editors. — G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons have recently published a book by 
J. J. Chapman, “Deutschland Uber 
Alles or Germany Speaks,”’ ‘‘A Collec- 
tion of the Utterances of Representa- 
tive Germans — Statesmen, Military 
Leaders, Scholars and Poets —in De- 
fence of the War Policies of the Father- 
land.” Chapman’s “‘ Homeric Scenes’’ — 
Hector’s Farewell and The Wrath of 
Achilles — is published by Laurence J. 
Gomme, New York. — The Yale Law 
Journal of November, 1914, published 
an article by Rome G. Brown, entitled 
“The Water Power Problem of the 
United States.” Brown delivered an 
address on “Judicial Recall’’ before the 
State Bar Association of Missouri in 
St. Louis on Sept. 23, 1914. 


1885. 
H. M. WiuraMs, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

The Class has planned an elaborate 
celebration for its 30th Anniversary in 
June. Some arrangements for church 
service and other gatherings on Sunday, 
June 20; a trip to Lancaster as guests of 
J. E. Thayer, Monday, June 21; parti- 
cipation in Class Day exercises, Tues- 
day, June 22; a trip about Cambridge, 
lunch at Harvard Union, attendance at 
Yale game followed by Class dinner in 
the evening on Wednesday, June 23; 
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participation in Commencement Day, 
and attendance with wives at concert 
in evening, Thursday, June 24; trip with 
special cars to Yale race, Friday, June 25. 
Special committees will be in charge, 
and the wives of members are to be 
guests at most of the functions. — G. D. 
Cushing is a candidate for nomination 
as Governor next fall. — F. A. Delano, 
vice-governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, has moved his residence from 
Chicago to Washington. — Dr. W. K. 
Draper was one of the dinner committee 
at the Harvard Club dinner in New York 
in February. — A. S. Johnson, as presi- 
dent of the New England Home for 
Little Wanderers, laid the cornerstone 
of the new building on South Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston, in Nov., 1914. — 
F. S. Billings is active in the Belgian 
Relief Fund work in Boston, living in 
Milton this winter. — J. J. Storrow has 
been elected a director of the Old Colony 
Trust Co. of Boston. — Hon. S. E. Win- 
slow is vice-president of the Harvard 
Club of Washington. — Carpenter, Car- 
rier, E. L. Thayer, Kelleher and Hansen, 
with their wives, had a class dinner at 
the latter’s house in Santa Barbara, Cal., 
in January, and sent greetings to the 
Secretary. — H. M. Williams is presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Club for 1915. 
— Changes of address: S. J. Jennings, 42 
Broadway, New York City; E. I. K. 
Noyes, 31 Appleton St., West Somer- 
ville; J. K. Paulding, 133 West 11th 
St., New York City. — John Gilbert 
Follansbee, a member of the Class for 
two years, died at Summit, N.J., on 
Dec. 15, 1914, after a lingering illness. 
He was the son of John S. and Cecilia 
J. (Keene) Follansbee and was born at 
Shasta, Cal., Oct. 3, 1861. He prepared 
for college at Williston Seminary, where 
he played on the famous nine captained 
by Adams Crocker. In College he played 
on both the Freshman eleven and nine, 
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and was a member of the Institute of 
1770, and an honorary member of the 
Hasty Pudding Club. After leaving col- 
lege, he spent much time in Bavicora and 
Chihuahua, Mexico, raising cattle, in- 
vesting in land and mining. Part of the 
time he was in partnership with W. R. 
Hearst. Later he was much interested 
in racing horses and divided his time be- 
tween New York City and Mexico. He 
was a member of the Union, University, 
Country Union, Pacific Union, Har- 
vard and Manhattan Clubs of San 
Francisco, of the Foreigners’ Club of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, of the Union, Cal- 
umet, Manhattan, Jockey, Boone and 
Crockett Clubs and of the National 
Steeplechase and Hunt Association of 
New York. He never married. The 
funeral was held at Grace Church, New 
York City. 
1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N.Y. 

Gordon Woodbury is spending the 
winter in New York City and has an 
address at 11 W. 76th St. — One mem- 
ber of ’86 has entered a reservation on 
the Kroonland for the Panama Canal 
trip to the San Francisco Meeting. — 
W. M. Fullerton is in Boston and gave 
a talk recently at the Harvard Club on 
“The Political Situations and Develop- 
ments Leading to the European War.” 
— The usual ’86 spring luncheon will be 
held at the Harvard Club in Boston at 
a date to be announced by a letter to the 
Class. — A sketch of H. C. Holt, a tem- 
porary member, is printed in the °87 
news. 

1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

The address of R. A. Zerega is Har- 
vard Club, 27 W. 44th St., New York 
City. — Henry Cutter Holt, a tempo- 
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rary member of the Class, died at Bos- 
ton on Sept. 5, 1914. He entered col- 
lege with ’86 and presumably considered 
himself rather a member of that Class. 
His death was caused by a fall of 90 feet 
from the 8th story of the Beacon Cham- 
bers, Myrtle St., Boston, on Sept. 4. 
Just how the accident occurred is not 
known. He was found at the foot of a 
spiral stairway terribly bruised and with 
many bones broken. He was taken to 
the Haymarket Square Relief Hospital, 
where his name was placed on the dan- 
gerous list, and he died on Saturday 
forenoon. He was for many years a 
resident of Winchester, living with his 
family in the house erected by him on 
Cliff St. About a year and a half ago 
his family moved to a farm at Epping, 
N.H., and he took up his residence in 
Boston. He was born in Winchester, 
Feb. 17, 1866, the third son of Stephen 
Abbot and Nancy Wyman (Cutter) 
Holt. He was educated in the Win- 
chester public schools, the Somerville 
High School, and at Harvard College. 
On leaving Harvard he decided to be- 
come an architect, to which end he stud- 
ied for two years in Paris and Rome, and 
in Greece, and for a further period at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. After 
a brief period of apprenticeship he 
formed a partnership with his friend, 
George C. Wales, under the firm name 
of Wales and Holt. Shortly afterwards, 
Sept. 11, 1892, he married Elizabeth 
Eastham Gray, also of Winchester, and 
the daughter of Charles W. Gray and 
Ella Willard Gray. As an architect Mr. 
Holt came rather to specialize in school- 
houses; several which he designed are 
located in the vicinity of Boston. He 
held office for some time in the Boston 
Architectural Club, was on the board of 
selectmen of Winchester in 1898-99, and 
lectured for ten years on the history of 
architecture at Wellesley College. He 


leaves a widow and five children — 
Stephen W., 16, Helen T., Willard G., 
Henry C.,and Sylvia. Mr. Holt’s mother 
is still living; also a sister, Mrs. William 
W. Northend, and two brothers, Wil- 
liam W. and E. Bissell, 96. 


1888. 

G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 

413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 
Herman Page was ordained as mis- 
sionary bishop of Spokane on Jan. 28, 
1915, at St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. — 
E. A. Pease and his family are in Boston 
at 431 Beacon St. — W. S. Spaulding’s 
new business address is 50 Congress St., 
Boston. — The Massachusetts members 
of the Class gave a dinner on Saturday, 
Feb. 13, at the Harvard Club, to those 

living outside. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Following the preference of the ballot 
letter by the Class, the Directors of the 
Alumni Association have appointed 
R. F. Herrick Chief Marshal on Com- 
mencement. — The following men have 
been lost and letters addressed to them 
are returned. Please inform the Secre- 
tary if you know of the present where- 
abouts of these men: C. M. Brune, H. S. 
Houseman, Joseph Nickerson, A. H. 
Rollins, Ralph K. Swett. — The Class 
Album containing the photographs of 
members of the Class taken at gradua- 
tion, which is on file at the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, lacks pictures of the fol- 
lowing men taken at that time. If any 
member of the Class has any Class pho- 
tographs of these men it will be of assist- 
ance to the Secretary if you can send 
them in so they can be copied and added 
to the Class Album. This will not only 
make the College record more nearly 
complete, but will also help our Twenty- 
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fifth Anniversary Report. J. B. Alex- 
ander, Jr., W. L. Barrell, C. L. Bean, 
F. M. Brown, G. S. Bryan, F. E. Burke, 
W. E. Beer, E. R. Boyer, C. T. Brainard, 
J. H. Burton, W. A. Chanler, Wyly 
Clark, K. B. Conger, J. W. Combs, E. L. 
Cummings, H. T. Davis, G. A. Dorsey, 
F. L. Fales, R. W. Ford, L. E. Frank, 
A. L. Greene, A. B. Grover, F. J. Hart, 
Charles Heywood, A. B. Higginson, 
W. B. Hinckley, J. W. Hovey, Otis 
Howe, J. W. Lapsley, H. B. Lintner, 
Charles Lynch, Samuel McCurdy, G. P. 
MacNichol, Raymond Mancha, S. E. 
Mezes, Joseph Nickerson, Bradford 
Norman, C. E. Oliver, H. DeB. Page, 
F. E. Park, H. T. Parker, H. O. Poor, 
Il. J. Powell, W. H. Quinlan, W. A. 
Quinn, H. L. Runkle, G. B. Schwarz, 
J. P. Sheffield, C. H. Simms, R. L. Sted- 
man, H. M. Stegman, R. K. Swett, C. H. 
Taylor, Jr., A. M. Tyson, Paul Van Du 
Zee, Joseph Vila, G. F. Vingut, C. R. 
Walter, J. H. Welch, Charles Wheeler, 
J. M. Wilson, Alexander Young. — 
Here are the dates and events in which 
you are expected to participate in Cam- 
bridge and Boston on the occasion of 
our Twenty-fifth Anniversary on June 20 
to June 25. Please note the change in 
date which is June 20 to June 25 and 
not June 13 to 19 as stated in the cir- 
cular sent out on June 1, 1914, by your 
much occupied and inaccurate Secretary. 
Please set aside the date Sunday, JuNE 
20, 1915, and the place, the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, and bring your 
wife, sons, and daughters to any and all 
the events, except the Field Day at 
Wareham, the Class Dinner on June 23, 
and the Informal Smoker at the Har- 
vard Club on June 24. — PRELIMI- 
NARY ProcramM: Sunday, June 20. 
Morning: Meet at Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
Afterncon: Services at Appleton Chapel. 
Supper and Evening: Country Club, 
Brookline. Monday, June 21. Field Day 
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and Clambake for men at Wareham. 
Luncheon, for ladies, with Mrs. R. F. 
Herrick at Milton. Evening: Pop Con- 
cert. Tuesday, June 22. Class Day. 
Morning: Meet at Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
Luncheon: At Smith Hall, one of the 
Freshman Dormitories at Cambridge. 
Afternoon: Stadium Exercises. Supper: 
At the Colonial Club,Cambridge. Even- 
ing: At Spreads and Yard. Wednesday, 
June 23. Luncheon: With the Misses 
Slocum at Jamaica Plain. Afternoon: 
Ball Game at Soldier’s Field. Evening: 
Class Dinner. Thursday, June 24. Com- 
mencement Day. Luncheon: Ladies, at 
the Colonial Club; members of the Class, 
at Chief Marshal’s Spread. Afternoon: 
The Class and ladies will attend the 
Alumni Exercises. Evening: Informal 
Smoker at the Harvard Club of Boston. 
Friday, June 25. Special train for Races 
at New London. — The following com- 
mittees are carrying out the details 
for the program: Headquarters: E. A. 
Darling, chairman, J. W. Lund, W. 
Wells; Entertainment of Ladies: F. P. 
Magoun, chairman, R. G. Fessenden, 
R. F. Herrick, T. W. Slocum, G. W. 
Wheelwright, Jr.; Sunday: W. M. Cole, 
chairman, R. Calkins, W. G. Read; 
Field Day: R. F. Herrick, chairman, A. 
Koshland, G. L. West; Class Day: E. A. 
Darling, chairman, C. W. Spencer, C. J. 
White; Ball Game: E. S. Jones, chairman, 
D. P. Robinson, G. P. Wardner; Dinner: 
W. S. Crane, chairman, F. P. Cabot, 
J. W. Lund, T. W. Slocum, C. H. Taylor, 
Jr., H. G. Vaughan; New London: F. P. 
Cabot, chairman, J. W. Courtney, S. H. 
Thorndike; Transportation: F. P. Ma- 
goun, chairman, P. S. Parker, W. B. 
Stearns; Photographs: G. R. Payson, 
chairman, H. T. Fogg, B. H. Dickson, 
Jr.; Regalia: Wisner Martin, chairman, 
A. P. Emmons, T. S. Woods; Musie: 
H. de F. Lockwood, chairman, J. S. 
Codman, W. F. Gay, S. L. Hecht; Fund: 
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R. F. Herrick, chairman, R. J. Cary, 
George Blagden, E. A. Darling, P. S. 
Parker, S.C. Richmond, T. W. Slocum; 
Celebration: J. W. Lund, chairman, F. P. 
Cabot, W. S. Crane, F. P. Magoun, 
H. G. Vaughan. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
12 Ashburton PI., Boston. 

The Class will meet as usual on Com- 
mencement Day, Thursday, June 24, in 
Hoiworthy 9.— Hon. H. H. Baker is the 
president of the Mass. Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene. — H. A. Davis has written 
a book on “The Judicial Veto.” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) — Bishop P. M. Rhein- 
lander has written a book, “‘The Cross.” 
(Longmans).— R. P. Freeman was 
elected to Congress from Connecticut.— 
Nicholas Longworth was also elected in 
Ohio. — Otis Everett is president of the 
North Western Trust Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. — F. G. Caffey has published his 
report as solicitor of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. — G. H. Savage is secre- 
tary of the Amer. Wire Co., Inc., at 
Newark, N.J.— John Bass, correspon- 
dent of the Chicago Daily News, was 
wounded by a piece of shrapnel shell 
near Warsaw; he is now recovering. — 
R. H. Post is reported at the front, driv- 
ing an ambulance automobile. —Edwin 
Emerson, having been at the firing line 
as a correspondent, has returned to this 
country. — Rev. J. R. Jenkins’s address 
is 612 No. 2d Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, See., 
Andover. 

C. F. Palmer’s address is 122 Elm 
Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y.; he is con- 
ducting tours under contract with Thos. 
Cook & Son. — The American Volun- 
teer Motor-Ambulance Corps, organized 
by Richard Norton, is receiving the 


highest praise for its work in France. — 
A. E. Benson is associated with the 
Stevens Advertising Agency, 40 Globe 
Bldg., Boston. — The annual meeting of 
the Harvard Association of 92 was held 
at the Wardroom Club, Nov. 27, 1914. 
— Valentine Mott Porter was born at 
Mount Vernon, Ill., April 4, 1870, and 
died at Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 23, 1915. 
He was a son of Samuel Smith Porter, 
M.D., and Helen (Van Zandt) Porter, 
who was descended from a prominent 
Dutch family that early settled on the 
banks of the Hudson. Porter prepared 
for college at Smith Academy in St. 
Louis, and spent one year at Washington 
University and at Harvard he was a 
member of ’92 for the four years. He 
roomed at Felton Hall his first year and 
afterwards at Holworthy. On gradua- 
tion he attended the Law Department of 
Washington University in St. Louis, and 
in 1894 entered upon the practice of law 
with success. In August, 1907, he was 
taken seriously ill with septic pneu- 
monia, which developed into tubercular 
trouble, and he was hurried to California 
where, with infrequent visits to the East 
and one trip abroad, he was destined to 
spend the rest of his life. In his under- 
graduate days he was from the first 
keenly interested in college activities, 
giving his attention chiefly to the mu- 
sical organizations. He made friends 
easily and kept them. He had a seeing 
eye and all-understanding heart and it 
could be said of him in his youth as well 
as in later years that “nothing in life 
was foreign to him.” In St. Louis he be- 
came interested in civic affairs and was a 
valued member of many associations for 
reform in that city. He was secretary of 
the Universal Congress of Lawyers and 
Jurists held in St. Louis in 1904. He 
helped to organize the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs at Indianapolis in 1897 and 
so long as he was able was a constant 
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attendant at their meetings. He was an 
enthusiastic member of the University 
Club of St. Louis. He served with Light 
Battery “A,’’ Missouri Volunteers, in 
1898 and participated in the expedition 
to Porto Rico. When he was obliged to 
give up his work in St. Louis he met the 
situation with courage. He had a clear, 
logical mind and was fond of study. He 
had long been interested in historical re- 
search and now, in spite of his illness, he 
found time for study and writing on sub- 
jects concerning the development of the 
West. He was a moving spirit in the 
Harvard Club of Santa Barbara. He 
retained his interest in the Associated 
Harvard Clubs and was largely respon- 
sible for the first meeting of the Pacific 
Division and the plan to meet at San 
Francisco this year. He bought a farm 
and took great delight in it. He always 
thought of his friends, particularly his 
classmates, visiting them as his health 
permitted, and between times sending 
them charming letters full of sound phil- 
osophy and gay humor. In May, 1913, 
he came back to St. Louis at some risk, 
to be present at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs. He was accomplished as a 
speaker, as a writer of verses, in sketch- 
ing and in a dozen other ways. He was 
interested in many things, but most of 
all, he was interested in his friends. He 
married, Sept. 21, 1907, at Mackinac 
Island, Mich., Susan Creighton Wil- 
liams, daughter of Rev. Meade Creigh- 
ton and Elizabeth (Riddle) Williams, 
who survives him. — M. D. F. 


1893. 


S. F. Batcne.per, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

E. B. Bartlett is connected with the 
India Refining Co., with offices in the 
Whitehall Bldg., New York City. — L. 
C. Cornish, pastor of “‘The Old Ship” 
church at Hingham, since 1900, has re- 
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signed to become secretary-at-large of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
He has taken an active part in the town 
affairs, as overseer of the poor, president 
of the Arts & Crafts Society, and the 
Hingham Men’s Club. New office ad- 
dress, 25 Beacon St., Boston. — Arthur 
Wyman Dexter died of tuberculosis at 
Dunsmuir, Cal., Dec. 17, 1914. He was 
born Sept. 28, 1869, the son of Charles 
W. and Sarah (Colby) Dexter, then liv- 
ing in Brookline but coming from an old 
Medford family. He fitted at St. Mark’s 
and at J. P. Hopkinson’s, and entered 
Harvard with the Class as a special stu- 
dent in 1889. The next year he trans- 
ferred to the Law School, but did not 
complete his course. Before entering 
college he had spent a year at Fort Mis- 
soula, Mont., with Gen. George A. 
Andrews, U.S.A., and soon after leaving 
Cambridge he returned to the West, 
where he remained the best part of 7 
years. He then took up his headquarters 
in Boston again, and entered the busi- 
ness of his father with Merrill Dexter & 
Co., dealers in paints and oils. Here he 
remained for about 9 years; but mer- 
cantile work was uncongenial to him, 
and in 1909 he embraced another oppor- 
tunity for the life in the far West which 
he so much enjoyed. From Victoria and 
Seattle he penetrated into British Co- 
lumbia and Alaska, and other regions of 
the far Northwest, on prospecting trips, 
etc. Recently he developed lung trouble, 
which became so pronounced that he set 
out for Arizona, but died on the way. 
He was unmarried. — A. J. Dibblee has 
dissolved the law partnership of Wil- 
liamson & Dibblee, and will continue 
practice at 518 Crocker Bldg., San 
Francisco.—S. D. Elmore, counselor-at- 
law, has removed his offices from 60 
State St., Boston, and become associated 
with Kendricken et al., at 53 State St. — 
W. O. Farnsworth has left Columbia to 
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become head of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages at the University of 
Pittsburgh. — F. H. J. Gade has gone to 
San Francisco in charge of the exhibit of 
the Norwegian Government at the Pan- 
ama Fair. — P. T. Jackson, Jr., treas- 
urer of the Bay State Cotton Corpora- 
tion, with mills at LeRoy, N.Y., Lowell, 
and Newburyport, has removed his 
offices to 60 Federal St., Boston. — F. R. 
Martin has gone abroad as chief repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press, in 
charge of all foreign correspondents. He 
has been in France, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, but his headquar- 
ters are at 24 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
— Charles Scribner’s Sons published in 
February a book by O. G. Villard en- 
titled “Germany Embattled, An Ameri- 
can Interpretation,” which sets forth 
from the standpoint of a believer in 
American institutions why public senti- 
ment in the United States must run 
against Germany or be untrue to Ameri- 
can traditions. —J. Wiggin has been 
elected a member of the council of the 
Middlesex Bar Association. —J. A. 
Wilder is spending the winter in and 
about New York City; temporary ad- 
dress, Washington, Conn. — G. P. Win- 
ship, librarian of the John Carter Brown 
library of Providence, R.I., has been ap- 
pointed curator of the Widener Collec- 
tion of rare books etc., in the new College 
Library. — S. L. Wolff has removed to 
46 W. 90th St., New York City. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

J. C. Watson, professor of Greek at 
the Univ. of Colorado, is also dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. —G. T. 
Weitzel, formerly minister to Nicaragua, 
has been appointed a special agent of the 
Department of State to assist Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau in Constantinople. — 


S. B. Hedeman, assistant professor of 
education at the College of the City of 
New York, is director of the recently 
established Educational Clinic in that 
institution. — O. L. Stevens is assistant 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor; 
residence 18 Ash St., Cambridge. — J. 
R. Oliver received the degree of M.D. 
from the Imperial Royal Leopold- 
Franzens University in Innsbruck, Aus- 
tria, last October and volunteered at the 
outbreak of the war in the medical serv- 
ice of the Austrian army. He was as- 
signed to the military garrison hospital 
at Innsbruck as head physician of the 
14th Division. — Dr. G. B. Magrath has 
been reappointed instructor in legal med- 
icine at the Harvard Medical School. — 
D. A. Ellis has been appointed lecturer 
on Municipal School Administration in 
the Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration. —C. T. Keller is with Ly- 
brand, Ross Bros. and Montgomery, cer- 
tified public accountants, 55 Liberty St., 
New York. He expects to open an office 
in Boston about May 1. — M.L. King 
is teaching French and Spanish in the 
Newton Technical High School; address, 
121 Austin St., Newtonville. — A. C. 
Nash’s address is 152 W. 57th St., New 
York, N.Y. 





1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Early in January the Secretary sent 
out circulars preparatory to the Fifth 
Class Report. If any member of the 
Class failed to receive such circular 
please let the Secretary know. The Sec- 
retary would like the addresses of N. A. 
Barker, J. E. Crocker, P. Dargan, E. 
Hutchinson, and Dr. J. W. Thomas. If 
any graduate knows anything about any 
one of these men, even if he does not 
know the address, the Secretary would 
be glad to have the information. — A. J. 
Boyden was admitted, Jan 1, 1915, to 
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partnership in the firm of Weld, Grew & 
Co., members of the Boston and New 
York stock exchanges. — The address of 
J. K. Whittemore is Pomfret School, 
Pomfret Center, Conn. — Morris Ed- 
ward Greenberg, born July 14, 1873, at 
Buffalo, N.Y., died at Buffalo, N.Y., 
Jan. 3, 1915. 
1896. 

J. J. Hayes, Sec., 

30 State St., Boston. 

E. W. Ames has formed a partnership 
under the name of Ames & Camprubi, to 
conduct a Latin-American Service Bu- 
reau to represent North American busi- 
ness concerns in South America. His 
office is 3636 Grand Central Terminal 
Bldg., New York.—C. R. Wilson, lately 
U.S. Attorney in the District of Colum- 
bia, is a member of the firm of Wilson, 
Huidekoper & Lesh, for the general 
practice of law, Wilkins Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D.C. — J. L. O'Brian has retired 
from his office as U.S. Attorney for the 
Western District of New York, and has 
resumed the practice of law with his 
firm, O’Brian, Hamilton, Donovan & 
Goodyear, 604 Iroquois Bldg., Buffalo, 
N.Y.—F. S. Hoppin, formerly with 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, is now a direc- 
tor and vice-president of Duffield & Co., 
publishers, 36 W. 37th St., New York. — 
H. L. Wheelock is a refugee from En- 
ghien-les-Bains, France; address, Royal 
Hotel, Weymouth, England. — J. W. 
Peck has been appointed on the board of 
trustees of the Cincinnati Southern R.R. 
— Grafton Whiting, formerly with the 
Library Bureau, Boston, has become 
associated with the Thompson, Norris 
Co., corrugated paper manufacturers, 
Allston Station, Boston. — H. A. Stone 
is sales and advertising manager with 
Lee & Febiger, publishers, 706 Sansom 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. — R. C. Thomas’s 
address is 164 Second Ave., New York 
City. 
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1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

On Nov. 24, 1914, R. B. Dixon, Asst.- 
Professor of Anthropology, spoke very 
interestingly at the Harvard Club of 
Boston on the subject “ Twelve Hundred 
Miles through the Himalayas.” — W. 
Segerblom was recently elected president 
of the New England Association of 
Chemistry Teachers. —F. B. Rowell 
has accepted a position under Dr. Prit- 
chett, former president of the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, in the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching: his address is 576 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y.—J. L. Little an- 
nounces the formation of a partnership 
with B. F. W. Russell for the practice of 
architecture under the firm name of 
Little & Russell, with offices at 45 Brom- 
field St., Boston. — P. MacKaye has 
just published a volume of poems en- 
titled “The Present Hour.” —F. M. 
Babson, manager of the Fidelity & 
Surety Dept. of the Atna Accident & 
Liability Co., has moved into new offices 
at 45 Kilby St., Boston. — J. D. Phillips 
is actively organizing those New Eng- 
land Alumni who desire to attend the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at San Francisco next summer. 
The steamer Kroonland is to sail for 
’Frisco from New York on July 25, going 
via the Panama Canal.— Dr. J. M. 
Little, Jr., has returned to St. Anthony, 
Newfoundland, whence is reported the 
birth of a son on Nov. 21, 1914. — C. P. 
Drury is serving a second term in the 
Mass. Legislature, as a representative 
from the Waltham district. 


1898. . 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 
Dr. C. E. Hawks has received an ap- 
pointment as surgeon to the Rhode 
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Island Hospital; address, 355 Thayer 
St., Providence, R.I. — J. S. Clarke has 
resigned as general superintendent of 
the Warren Bituminous Paving Co., of 
Toronto, and is now treasurer of J. M. 
& L. D. Clemence Associates, lumber 
dealers, Southbridge. — Gordon Allen 
sailed for Athens, Greece, in November 
in order to build a hospital and home for 
nurses there and also to construct an in- 
dustrial school. — E. L. Logan is a direc- 
tor of the Old South Trust Co., Boston. 
— In addition to holding the position of 
president of the Security Safe Deposit, 
80 Congress St., Boston, W. H. Rand, 
Jr., is also a vice-president and secretary 
of the Commonwealth Trust Co., 30 
Congress St. — D. B. Hill is a director of 
the Boston Insurance Co. — J. F. Mars- 
ten has been made assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Commonwealth Trust Co. 
(G. S. Mumford, ’87). — G. H. Byrd is 
with the Colonial Counter Co., manu- 
facturer of fibre counters, 495 Union St., 
Lynn. — The home address of R. B. 
Carter should be changed to 185 High- 
land Ave., Newtonville. — Eliot Wads- 
worth and F. L. Ames have been re- 
elected as directors of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston. —H. F. Lunt is 
second vice-president of the Colorado 
Metal Mining Association. 





1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

S. P. Negus has moved his office to 5 
Park St., Boston; his former associate is 
now in California and has turned over to 
him his landscape architecture practice 
in the East. — Rev. Virgil V. Johnson 
has recently become secretary of the 
newly organized Public Welfare Associa- 
tion of Rockford, IIl., whose work is that 
of an associated charities and a general 
community welfare society. —J. F. 
Curtis is tounsel and secretary of the 
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new Federal Reserve Bank in New York, 
N.Y. — Dr. W. C. Quimby is in charge 
of the department of experimental sur- 
gery at the Brady Urological Clinic of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md.; home address, 7 Elmhurst Road, 
Baltimore. — F. R. Stoddard, Jr., is a 
partner in the firm of Green, Hurd and 
Stowell, lawyers, 43 Exchange Pl., New 
York, with whom he has been associ- 
ated for several years. He was also re- 
elected to the New York Assembly in 
November. — S. W. Merrill is president 
of the Cincinnati Harvard Club. — J. F. 
Perkins has resigned as vice-president of 
the Submarine Signal Co., and is assist- 
ant to the president of the Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Co., 12 Ashburton PIL. 
Boston. — New addresses: R. deK. Gil- 
der, Syosset, Long Island, N.Y.; C. H. 
Knowlton, 50 Beacon St., Boston. — L. 
Everett Ware died at his home in Eliza- 
beth, N.J., on Dec. 28, 1914. 


1900. 
Artaur Drinkwater, Sec., 
59 Temple PI., Boston. 

H. W. Barnum has been appointed 
one of the assistant attorneys-general of 
Massachusetts. — J. M. McQueen is a 
member of the law firm of Ranstead & 
McQueen, 167 DuPage St., Elgin, IIL; 
home address, 806 Highland Ave. — B. 
Chandler writes: “Just now my atten- 
tion, outside of business, is centered on 
the completion of a real bungalow on top 
of a fireproof building, and we expect to 
move in by Thanksgiving.” —G. C. 
Kimball is a member of the committee 
to visit the Graduate School of Applied 
Science at Harvard. — R. Livermore is 
manager of Kerr Lake Mining Co., Ltd., 
Cobalt, Ont. —E. Sachs was made 
asst. professor of surgery at Washington 
University Medical School in July, 1914. 
— L. S. Beals writes: — “A few weeks 
ago business was slightly dull. I was ata 
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loss to explain it until I noted that the 
City Forestry Department was trim- 
ming trees near by and had deposited 
this sign near the entrance to my office 
— ‘Danger. Keep away!’’’—C. B. 
Curtis is second secretary of the Em- 
bassy at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. — F. W. 
Aldred is treasurer as well as secretary 
of Gladding Dry Goods Co., Providence, 
R.I. — M. Seasongood is vice-president 
of the Cincinnati Harvard Club. — C. J. 
Kullmer is secretary and treasurer of the 
Syracuse, N.Y., Harvard Club. — J. B. 
Hawes, 2d, has recently published 
“Consumption: What it is and what to 
do about it,’ (Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston.) — P. J. Sachs has retired from 
the firm of Goldman, Sachs & Co. to be 
assistant director of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, Cambridge. Since 1904 he has 
been on the visiting committee of Fogg 
Art Museum and Department of Fine 
Arts, and since 1913 has been chairman 
of that committee. He will have charge 
of the administrative work at the Mu- 
seum beginning with the next college 
year. — H.S. Bowers has been admitted 
as a member of the firm of Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., 60 Wall St., New York 
City. — J. P. Sanborn, Jr., is no longer 
connected with Trend Magazine, of 
which he has been managing editor. — 
A. P. Fitch has recently published “The 
College Course and Preparation for 
Life.” (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) — Ed- 
ward Gray has written and published 
“William Gray of Salem, Merchant.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) — J. S. Coch- 
rane has gone to France to be an ambu- 
lance driver for the American Hospital 
in Paris. — Addresses: N. Ruland, care 
of Mutual Bank, 49 W. 33d St., New 
York City; M. Churchill, 601 Star Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.; H. L. Leiter (home), 
2 Onondaga PI., Syracuse, N.Y.; (busi- 
ness), Physicians’ Bldg., 608 E. Genesee 
St., Syracuse, N.Y.; J. P. Sanborn, Jr., 
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care of Harvard Club, New York City; 
M. Seasongood (business), 801 Gwynne 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O.; G. W. Presby, 413 
Lebanon St., Melrose; N. R. Willard, 
364 Massachusetts Ave., Arlington; S. 
A. Johnston (home), 2127 North Dela- 
ware St., (business), 624 Hume-Mansur 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.; W. P. Everts 
(home), 41 Pilgrim Road, Boston; R. H. 
Ellis, 1011 Corbett Bldg., Portland, Ore.; 
J. Taylor, Roanoke Rapids, N.C.; W. H. 
Armstrong, Henry Barracks, Caney, 
Porto Rico; F. G. Waide (home), 182 
W. 12th St., Holland, Mich.; A. L. Dean 
(home), 2230 Kamehameha Ave., Hono- 
lulu, H.I.; J. F. Costa (home), 11 Gar- 
den St., Medford; A. Hasbrouck, Fort 
Grant, C. Z.; W. S. Clough (home), 
Harvard Club, New York City; L. W. 
Wright (home), Lawrence, N.Y.; J. J. 
Curran, 224 Cherry St., West Newton; 
L. M. Dougan, 3959 Botanical Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.; P. Barry, 83 Brattle St., 
Cambridge; H. T. van Dusen, 440 W. 
124th St., New York City; G. Smith, 
The Dun Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y.; J. H. 
Bufford, 390 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton; H. B. Baldwin, 31 St. Botolph St., 
Boston; F. Wilcock (home), 292 Linden 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.; W. W. Bellamy 
(home), 17 Bowdoin Ave., Dorchester; 
E. H. Moeller, 392-4 Pearl St., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; W. Morrow (home), 315 East 
17th St., New York City; Walter H. 
Bonelli, 11 Gorham St., Allston; Percy 
A. Atherton, 30 State St., Boston. — G. 
F. Furlong, Captain in 24th Battalion 
(Victoria Rifles), Canadian Expedition- 
ary Force, wrote on Nov. 26: “At pres- 
ent my personal affairs are in a chaotic 
state and I am gathering up my neces- 
sary goods and chattels for a trip to the 
front. My regiment is going some time 
next month. We have no definite news 
of departure beyond that. Am so sorry 
that Ill not be on deck for the reunion, 
and it is probable that when you are all 
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celebrating “the day” I'll be somewhere 
on the Continent, thinking of you all and 
putting up with the “uncomforts” and 
sights that are due the man on the firing 
line; not a pleasant thought but a neces- 
sary one during this upheaval in Europe. 
The great victory of Saturday gives a 
man a good start on the campaign. Even 
if it was one over our old time friends at 
New Haven, was it not a great one? I 
only hope that the brigade with which 
we are going will not be too heavily deci- 
mated and that a great number of us will 
be spared to return to this side after the 
war. If some of us don’t come back, well 
that’s our lot, but here’s hoping that 
I'll be spared to see all my classmates at 
some future date. The Class will be al- 
ways in my thoughts and my one great- 
est regret is that I shall not be with you 
in June.” — A. L. Richards is giving a 
course of lectures on international law 
at the evening law school in Boston 
Y.M.C.A.— Pres. A. P. Fitch is 
preacher at the University during the 
current college year. — A. M. Tozzer is 
curator of middle American archeology 
and ethnology at the Peabody Museum. 
—H. A. Yeomans is a member of the 
committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports, and a member of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of Harvard College. 
— Dr. J. B. Hawes, 2d, is a lecturer in 
medicine in the Graduate School of Med- 
icine. — Dr. F. B. Talbot is clinical in- 
structor in pediatrics at the Medical 
School. — Dr. H. K. Boutwell is assist- 
ant in bacteriology at the Medical 
School. — W. R. Castle, Jr., is a member 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and 
is secretary of the Library Council at 
Harvard. 





1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 
Fifty 1901 men, resident in and about 
New York City, met at the Harvard 
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Club of New York City, for a smoker 
on Nov. 16, 1914.—On Dec. 12, 100 
members of the Class met for dinner at 
Delmonico’s in New York City; 25 mem- 
bers of the Class came from Boston, and 
75 were men from New York City and 
near by. — The Annual Boston Dinner 
for the Class was held at the University 
Club, Boston, on Feb. 6.— J. C. Kel- 
logg is associated with Hand, Bonney & 
Jones, attorneys and counsellors at law, 
49 Wall St., New York City. — D. P. 
Wheelwright’s address is 2 Greenough 
Ave., Jamaica Plain. — Lawrence Endi- 
cott is now vice-president and general 
manager of the Mutual Paper Co., 909 
Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. — José 
Camprubi has, with E. W. Ames, 
founded a Latin-American Service Bu- 
reau, No. 3636 Grand Central Terminal 
Bldg., New York City. They are pre- 
pared to represent American interests 
throughout Latin America, offering a 
personal and efficient service. —I. R. 
Hoxie’s address is at the Beechwood 
Hotel, Summit, N.JJI.— E. H. Durgin 
is representing the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., of New Haven, Conn., 
at Buenos Aires, Argentina. — F. M. 
Endicott is secretary of the American 
Legation at San José, Costa Rica. — 
New Addresses: G. S. Amsden, Bloom- 
ingdale Hospital, White Plains, N.Y.; 
W. A. Bassett, 261 Broadway, New 
York City; Benjamin Boss, 1729 19th 
St., Washington, D.C.; G. G. Brock- 
way, 204 W. 109th St., New York 
City; P. C. Browne, care of Whitney & 
Elwell, 30 State St., Boston; T. E. 
Burke, 2 Fordham Court, Jamaica 
Plain; E. S. Bacon, 43 Exchange PI., 
New York City; M. L. Bernstein, 225 
W. 86th St., New York City; G. Q. 
Chase, 26 O’Farrel St., San Francisco, 
Cal.; J. G. Cole, Box 337, Hartsdale, 
N.Y.; J. C. Cooley, 389 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; A. E. Corbin, care of Pack- 
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ard Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; W. L. Cropley, 52 Broadway, New 
York City; Stanley Cunningham, care of 
W. A. Russell & Bros., 50 State St., Bos- 
ton; R. H. Dana, Jr., 331 Madison Ave., 
New York City; Dr. M. B. Dill, 156 
Warren St., Newton Centre; E. H. 
Durgin, Casilla de Corres 1655, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, South America; Lieut. 
C. D. Daly, Military Academy, West 
Point, N.Y.; S. G. Ellis, 149 Echo Ave., 
New Rochelle, N.Y.; F. M. Endicott, 
Secretary of Legation, American Lega- 
tion, San José, Costa Rica; W. L. Esta- 
brooke, Jr., 12 Prospect Drive, Yonkers, 
N.Y.; Talbot Ewart, 16 E. 76 St., New 
York City; R. A. Feiss, 2149 W. 53 St., 
Cleveland, O.; H. C. Force, 1212 Hoge 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; R. F. Forman, 
549 W. 5th St., Erie, Pa.; S. H. E. 
Freund, 205 Great Northern Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn.; W. A. Frost, Judson Me- 
morial, Washington Sq., South, New 
York City; Dr. H. G. Giddings, 90 
Exeter St., Boston; Robert Goodenow, 
care of Sawyer, Noble & Co., 172 Lake 
St., Elmira, N.Y.; R. S. Greene, care 
of Harvard Club, 27 W. 44th St., New 
York City; O. F. Hakes, U.S. Radiator 
Corp., Detroit, Mich.; R. S. Hardy, 
care of A. G. Spalding & Bro., 126 Nas- 
sua St., New York City; A. J. Harper, 
9 Lowerre Hill Park, Yonkers, N.Y.; 
P. B. Haviland, 11 E. 36th St., New 
York City; A. B. Hendricks, Jr., 551 
South St., Pittsfield; J. B. Henney, 100 
William St., New York City; W. E. 
Hocking, 16 Quincy St., Cambridge; 
F. G. Hodskins, Hall of Records, Spring- 
field; L. H. W. Horton, P.O. Box 1845, 
Boston; I. R. Hoxie, 111 Broadway, 
New York City; C. W. Jaynes, 81 Fern 
St., Hartford, Conn.; C. S. Kelley, Jr., 
P.O. Box 4, New Bedford; G. H. Ken- 
dall, Porthill, Idaho; R. W. J. Kingan, 
Wild Cliff, New Rochelle, N.Y.; A. H. 
Kintner, 51 Pennsylvania Ave., New- 


ark, N.J.; H. B. Kirtland, 320 Terminal 
Bldg., Toledo, O.; M. J. Kling, School 
10, Troy, N.Y.; E. C. Knight, 419 West 
119th St., New York City; J. P. Laun- 
drigan, 495 3d Ave., Astoria, L.I.,N.Y.; 
F. W. Lovejoy, care of General Chemi- 
cal Co., Newell, Fayette Co., Pa. J. P. 
McNamara, Jr., secretary to Police 
Commissioner, 29 Pemberton Sq., Bos- 
ton; R. M. Mandell, care of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., 15 Dey St., 
New York City; G. W. Mead, 411 Spring- 
field Ave., Cranford, N.J.; C. A. Milli- 
ken, 99 Franklin St., New York City; 
G. S. Morse, 51 Pleasant St., Holyoke; 
H. H. Murdock, 3 West 29 St., New 
York City; G. H. Montague, 40 Wall 
St., New York City; Hugo Parton, 1675 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge; H. P. 
Perry, 111 Broadway, New York City; 
H. L. Piper, Brattleboro, Vt.; Frederick 
Pope, Scarsdale, New York; W. G. 
Quincy, care of Wilbur G. Quincy & 
Co., 213 Broad St., Elizabeth, N.J.; 
M. W. Randall, 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; C. T. Rice, care of Giltner & 
Sewall, 1125 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore.; 
T. R. Robinson, care of W. S. Barstow 
& Co., 50 Pine St., New York City; Emil 
Rubenstein, Erie County Bank Bldg., 
Buffalo, N.Y.; H. N. Sanborn, care of 
Public Library Commission, Room 400, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind.; H. H. 
Sargent, 737 Osceola Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.; C. S. Shaughnessy, 178 Amity 
St., Flushing, L.I., N.Y.; Rev. C. F. 
Shaw, 876 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y.; 
S. K. Singer, 11 East 75 St., New York 
City;C. R. Small, 4926 Normandie Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Harry C. Smith, 721 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Myron 
D. Smith, 720 2ist St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; A. E. M. Spiller, 131 
North Ave., North Abington; C. M. 
Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N.H.; Rev. P. J. Steinmetz, Jr.. 39 
Woodland Ave., Summit, N.J.; Wallace 
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Stevens, care of Equitable Surety Co., 
55 Liberty St., New York City; H. J. 
Stewart, 13 Wall St., New York City; 
A. H. Strickland, 63 Wall St., New York 
City; A. L. Sweetser, P.O. Box 27, Bos- 
ton; C. C. Shippee, 42 Broadway, New 
York City; R. S. Taylor, 50 Harvard 
St., Melrose; G. H. Tower, 26 Broadway, 
New York City; Thomas Travis, 179 
Watchung Ave., Montclair, N.J.; E. R. 
Underwood, 3d Ave. and Dean St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; D. P. Wheelwright, 
2 Greenough Ave., Jamaica Plain; F. S. 
White, 84 State St., Boston; Stanton 
Whitney, 55 Wall St., New York City; 
H. S. Whiton, 3817 Portland Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; R. I. Wilby, 404 
W. Armstrong Ave., Peoria, Ill.; D. C. 
Williams, North Halston, Va.; Lucius 
Wilmerding, 5 Nassau St., New York 
City; E. A. Wye, East Douglas. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

A. C. Champollion enlisted at the out- 
break of the war as a private in the 
French Army and is now leaving for the 
front. — A. L. Devens, Jr., formerly of 
Devens, Lyman & Co., has become as- 
sociated with E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
bond dealers, 200 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton. — Dr. Channing Frothingham, Jr., 
has changed his address to 495 Marl- 
borough St., Boston. —N. M. Mc- 
Leod’s address is 119 Church St., New- 
port, R.I.—C. F. Seavers has moved 
from Norfolk, Conn., to 127 Lafayette 
St., Hartford, Conn. — Any informa- 
tion in regard to Abraham Solomon 
Waldstein, former address 1600 Bath- 
gate Ave., New York City, will be ap- 
preciated, as the last letters addressed 
to him were returned. — Bradlee Wil- 
liams died at his home in Springfield, 
on Nov. 19, after an illness lasting sev- 
eral weeks. He had been a resident of 
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Springfield for 11 years, and a member 
of the editorial department of the 
Springfield Republican all that time, 
being news editor at the time of his 
death. He was born April 1, 1879, in 
Melrose, a son of William Leonard and 
Elizabeth Frothingham Williams. After 
the death of his parents, when he was 
nine years old, he went to live with his 
uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Farwell, 457 Beacon St., Boston. He 
attended the Waban school for boys 
and the Boston Latin school, later 
entering Sewanee University in Ten- 
nessee, where he was a student for one 
year. Returning to Massachusetts, 
Williams entered Harvard and was 
graduated in the Class of 1902. He be- 
gan his newspaper career in Haverhill 
where he worked for the first year after 
leaving Harvard. He went to the Spring- 
field Republican as a reporter in June, 
1903, and worked up through various 
positions in the editorial department to 
the responsible post which he held when 
illness compelled him to leave the office. 
On Sept. 7, 1907, he married Miss 
Lurena Fowler, daughter of Mrs. Wyatt 
Fowler of Greenfield. Besides Mrs. 
Williams, two brothers, Rev. W. H. 
Williams, rector of All Saints’ Church of 
Austin, Tex., and Leonard F. Williams 
of Cambridge, and two sisters, Mrs. 
E. G. Greenleaf of New York City, and 
Mrs. M. W. LeBoffe of Melrose survive. 
Williams was popular with all the men 
with whom he came in contact and was 
one of the best loved members of the Re- 
publican’s staff. Through his high ideals, 
which he embodied in newspaper work, 
he served the community to an extent 
which is granted to but few. Outside of 
his regular work his activities were few, 
except for two years’ service as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-School of the 
Church of the Unity in Springfield: — 
R. S. Rainsford is with the General 
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Motors Co., Detroit, Mich.— W. R. 
Spofford, formerly at the Harvard Col- 
lege library is now in the readers’ dept. 
of the New York Public Library, 476 
5th Ave., N.Y. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The Boston Association has continued 
to hold the monthly Round Table din- 
ners at the Boston Harvard Club with 
a talk by some member of the Class each 
time. That these are successful is evi- 
denced by the steadily increasing at- 
tendance. In December, J. B. Ayer, Jr., 
gave a talk, illustrated by some excel- 
lent stereopticon views, on the Henley 
Regatta of 1914 in which he was one of 
the contestants in the diamond sculls. 
In January, C. R. Cross, Jr., gave a talk, 
also illustrated by beautiful stereopti- 
con pictures, of his experiences during 
several years of hunting big game in 
Alaska and British Columbia. In Feb- 
ruary, P. B. Robinson, who has just 
returned from some months of service 
with the English Red Cross Ambulance 
Corps in France, described his experi- 
ences and gave some interesting first- 
hand impressions of the fighting on the 
line of the Allies near Arras. — E. Bow- 
ditch, Jr., has gone to Brazil as secre- 
tary to Hon. W. C. Forbes, who is re- 
ceiver of one of the Brazilian railways. 
— W. Clarkson, 54 Central St., Lowell, 
is agent for the Regal Shoe Co. in 
Lowell. — C. R. Cross, Jr., and D. D. L. 
McGrew have recently sailed for France 
to assist in the automobile ambulance 
work in connection with the military 
hospitals. — Dr. R. Derby has recently 
returned from a few months of service 
as surgeon at the American Hospital, 
Paris, France. — W. A. McLaughlin, 
644 South Ingalls St., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has been promoted to the rank of asst. 
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professor of French in the Univ. of 
Michigan. — E. M. Parsons is an archi- 
tect in the firm of Somes & Parsons, 
1 Beacon St., Boston. — P. B. Robin- 
son, 28 E. 55th St., New York City, has 
recently returned from Europe, where 
he has been assisting the English Red 
Cross work in France. — W. Rand, 84 
State St., Boston, is practising law in 
the office of Goodwin, Dresel & Parker. 
—G. H. Russell, 46 Westland Ave., 
Boston, is with the Regal Motor Car 
Co., 218 Eliot St., Boston. — W. R. 
Tuckerman has been elected president 
of the Union Savings Bank, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. — Lauriston Ward is with the 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 17 Temple 
Pl., Boston. 


1904. 
R. S. Watuace, Sec., 
419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

I have just heard from Carroll Green- 
ough, who has been since 1908 with M. 
Umbdenstock, architect in Paris. The 
last two years he has been managing 
clerk in this office. The firm had just 
finished a large building in Neuilly when 
war broke out. The building was at 
once transformed into a hospital and was 
turned over to the American Ambulance 
Hospital Association. Mr. Greenough 
has been finishing the building and 
equipping it for this purpose. He is also 
at work installing Mrs. H. P. Whitney’s 
Base Hospital, near Meaux. His ad- 
dress is 21 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. — Rev. 
V. Van M. Beede is chaplain for the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, at Mend- 
ham, N.J.—J. J. Buckley is with his 
father in the furniture business, 282 
Essex St., Lawrence. — H. La R. Brown, 
of the law firm of Brown, Field & Mur- 
ray, Boston, has been appointed special 
assistant to the U.S. Attorney-General, 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
— W. F. Murray declined to be candi- 
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date for a reélection to Congress from 
Mass., and has become Postmaster of 
Boston; he is the youngest postmaster 
Boston has ever had. — A. A. Osborne, 
Ph.D., is temporarily filling the chair of 
economics and sociology at Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva, N.Y. — I. N. Linnell has 
been appointed American Consular 
Agent at Prince Rupert, B.C. — E. C. 
Rust has left Parkinson & Burr, and 
become a partner in E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, bankers, 200 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton. — Dr. J. P. Hoguet responded to 
the first call for surgeons for the Ameri- 
can Ambulance Hospital. He sailed 
from New York on the Olympic on Sept. 
26, and is now in the hospital at Neuilly, 
near Paris. Mrs. Hoguet went with her 
husband and is assisting him in the hos- 
pital work. —R. T. Holt is spending 
some time in Augusta, Me., as assistant 
attorney-general. — E. H. Brooke is at 
present employed as registrar in the 
Boston Y.M.C.A., Huntington Ave., 
Boston. — This will be the last batch 
of Class news that I shall send you. At 
our Decennial Reunion it was voted to 
reorganize our Class machinery, and a 
brand new and enlarged Class committee 
was created, to which all the old officers 
turned in their resignation. This, we 
are convinced, will mean a very much 
more effective handling of our Class busi- 
ness. — Payson Dana, Barristers’ Hall, 
Boston, is the new Class Secretary, and 
before the time of the issuance of the 
next Graduates’ Magazine I shall turn 
over to him all our Class files. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincstey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 
George Williamson was the first Har- 
yard man to be killed in the European 
war. His splendid behavior under fire 
and heroic end may best be described by 
quoting directly from a letter that the 


Secretary has received from England. 
“George arrived in England in August 
in response tc a summons by telegram 
and went at once to the training camp of 
his regiment (the Duke of Wellington’s 
West Riding Regiment, in which he was 
a lieutenant). The first battalion was 
in India and the second had gone to 
France with the expeditionary force. 
George did about a fortnight’s training 
with the Reserve Battalion and went out 
with a draft on Sept. 8. This was just 
after the retreat from Mons had ended 
and the Allies had resumed the offensive. 
George was all through the battles of the 
Aisne and on the Marne and wrote sev- 
eral very cheery letters to his family at 
this time. Officers of his battalion who 
have since come home, including his 
captain, bore testimony to his splendid 
behavior during this trying time when 
they were constantly under shell fire, 
and he apparently was exactly the same 
as ever, cracking jokes and cheering his 
men by his bearing. When the regiment 
arrived on the present lines, George, 
according to his captain, who has since 
also been wounded and has come home, 
greatly distinguished himself on one 
occasion when the trench his section 
were holding was attacked with the bay- 
onet and George’s lot succeeded in 
throwing back the enemy after desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting. On Nov. 8, 
George’s company advanced in the early 
morning to relieve the defenders of a cer- 
tain trench. George’s section were on 
the left of the company and advanced 
along the outside edge of a wood. The 
enemy had worked around farther to the 
left and opened fire with machine guns, 
enfilading George’s men. These latter 
took cover in the wood as fast as they 
could and George might easily have 
saved himself by doing the same. In- 
stead, however, he stepped out of the 
wood and took a good look round to 
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make certain all his men had got safely 
to cover and thereupon was hit five 
times all down the left side, including 
one in the lung. He kept going, however, 
long enough to get his men safely into 
the trench and then actually walked 
along it to the centre and reported him- 
self wounded to the captain. He had to 
sit till nightfall in the trench and then 
was moved 17 miles in a motor ambu- 
lance to a hospital. He and the doctors 
all thought he would recover and he 
wrote on the 10th to his mother giving 
the date of his probable arrival in Eng- 
land, and making light of his wounds. 
On the night of the 11th, he grew rapidly 
worse and died early the following morn- 
ing. He was buried near by and his 
grave is marked.” (His death took place 
in the 4th Clearing Hospital, and he was 
buried somewhere in Belgium). In col- 
lege Williamson was a member of the 
cricket team and an editor of the Advo- 
cate. His clubs were the Fly, D.K.E., 
Institute of 1770, Hasty Pudding and 
Polo. After graduation he studied law 
in London and eventually returned to 
America to practice law in Montreal. 
On Nov. 9, 1910, in Montreal, Canada, 
he married Hilda Isabel Gordon, who 
survives him with one child, Hazel, born 
Aug. 12, 1911. Although he knew only 
a comparatively few men in his Class, 
his friends valued highly the warmth of 
his friendship, the independence of his 
character, and the brilliancy of his intel- 
lect. The Class is proud to have lost in 
such heroic fashion the first Harvard 
man to fall in the Great European con- 
flict. — Henry Stephens has just pub- 
lished a book, through the Knickbocker 
Press, entitled ““South American Trav- 
els.” The work is written in a breezy, 
entertaining fashion giving many origi- 
nal ideas about South America, and is 
profusely illustrated. — R. T. Wheeler’s 
address has been changed to 61 Hodge 
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Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. — F. T. Colby is in 
charge of the American Field Ambulance 
Association, incorporated in the City of 
New York, Dec. 29, 1914. For financial 
support this Association depends en- 
tirely upon the generosity of Americans, 
and since the need of funds to maintain 
equipment and support the personnel is 
urgent at present, contributions may be 
sent to any of the incorporators or to 
Samuel Thorne, Jr., treasurer, 19 Cedar 
St., New York City. — Carl Ehlermann, 
Jr., and Swinburne Hale have formed a 
partnership for the general practice of 
the law, under the firm name of Ehler- 
mann & Hale, with offices at 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. —S. J. Watts’s 
address is 11 Mifflin Ave., Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. — W. W. Williams is general sales 
manager for the A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; his home address is 4181 
Center Ave., Pittsburgh. — K. C. Mac- 
Arthur is school minister at Worcester 
Academy, address, 106 Houghton St., 
Worcester. — F. W. Cloud’s address is 
334 East Spruce St., Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. — P. N. Patterson’s address is 
1104 Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
— T. J. Damon writes that his address 
for the present is Club de Constanti- 
nople, Constantinople, Turkey, as the 
foreign posts were shut on Dec. 1, 1914. 
— Chester M. Gould’s address is 2512 
University Ave., New York City. — W. 
S. Hertzog’s address is 318 North Mary- 
land Ave., Glendale, Cal. — On the first 
Tuesday in every month a table will be 
reserved in a room on the 3d floor of the 
Underwriters’ Club, 16 Liberty St., 
New York City, for all members of the 
Class who happen to be in New York. 
The first of these luncheons was held in 
January, and about 15 men were pres- 
ent. The luncheons are a /a carte and are 
served at 1 p.m.—O. L. Mills, 15 Broad 
St., New York, is a member of the New 
York Senate. 
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1906. 
Nicnotas KE ttey, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N.Y. 

P. Cram has become a member of the 
law firm of Price, Alburn, Cram & Al- 
burn, 712 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, 
O. — R. Payson has become a member 
of the law firm of Payson & Virgin, 120 
Exchange St., Portland, Me.—S. D. 
Preston is a member of the law firm of 
Ehlermann, ’05, & Hale, ’05, 165 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. — B. K. Stephen- 
son is with the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 176 Federal St., 
Boston. — The following members of the 
Class are connected with the University: 
H. L. S. Andrews, instructor in pros- 
thetic dentistry; address, Payson Rd., 
Belmont.— T. Barbour, curator of 
Oceanica; address, 371 Marlborough 
St., Boston. — A. T. Davison, instructor 
in music and organist and choir-master; 
address, A21 George Smith Hall, Cam- 
bridge. — R. Fitz, fellow in physiology; 
address, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Boston. — R. F. Foerster, asst. professor 
of social ethics; address, 71 Perkins Hall, 
Cambridge. — M. Gray, Jr., secretary 
for employment; address, 9 University 
Hall, Cambridge. — A. N. Holcombe, 
asst. professor of government and tutor 
in the division of history, government 
and economics; address, 21 Follen St., 
Cambridge. — R. H. Lord, instructor 
in history; address, 27 Perkins Hall, 
Cambridge. 


1907. 
JoHn Reynotps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

R. G. Brown is practising law with 
Rearick, Dorr & Travis, 71 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. —S. H. Ackerman is 
practising medicine at 1414 President 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y. — H. H. Crabtree 
is practising medicine at 31 Central 
Ave., Bangor, Me. — C. H. Downes is 


an instructor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; address, 1003 South Race 
St., Urbana, Ill. — F. W. Sargent, Jr.’s 
address is Hamilton. — F. M. Hawes’s 
address is 57 Center St., Fair Haven. — 
E. R. Sparrow’s address is 326 Harvard 
St., Cambridge. — H. O. Tilton’s ad- 
dress is 6 Chalmers Road, Worcester. — 
W. Burns writes from Bisbee, Ariz., 
that he recently met Benjamin Madero 
in Juarez, Mexico. He says Madero has 
been through some very exciting experi- 
ences but has not changed much in ap- 
pearance. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and his present address is 1313 
Rio Grande Ave., El Paso, Texas. — 
E. D. Biggers has written a new play 
called Inside the Lines, which is being 
presented at the Longacre Theatre in 
New York. The scenes are laid at Gib- 
raltar and the time is shorily after the 
beginning of the present war. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
85 E. 56th St., New York, N.Y. 

George Taylor has been doing un- 
usual work in connection with a French 
hospital near Paris. This is distinct 
from the American Ambulance Hospital. 
He reports that the needs of France for 
competent help, despite wonderful skill 
and sacrifice on all sides, are very great. 
—K. G. Carpenter has recovered his 
health after the serious automobile ac- 
cident reported in the last issue of the 
Graduates’ Magazine. He is now in Hon- 
olulu, where he reports being royally 
entertained by F. D. Lowrey, ’08. He 
will return to St. Louis shortly and re- 
sume his work in that city. — Gordon 
Glass and Mrs. Glass have moved to 
New York and taken up their residence 
at 146 E. 49th St. — Randolph Edgar 
has been appointed an editor of Town 
and Country; his address is Harvard 
Club, New York. — J. R. Benton has 
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published an excellent and intelligible 
analysis of the income tax section of the 
Tariff Act.— Dutro Plumb has taken 
up his residence in New York; he is still 
connected with the same company which 
he has been representing in St. Louis. — 
M. L. Newhall has moved to Phila- 
delphia from New York. — Kent Pack- 
ard has joined the firm of Stokes, Pack- 
ard, Houghton and Smith, general in- 
surance, 434 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
—S. A. B. Mercer’s address is 2730 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago. — 
E. L. Lincoln’s home address is 349 
Stevens Ave., Woodfords, Me. — Hora- 
tio Alden has opened an office for the 
general practice of law at 926 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston. — George Minot is now 
in Boston as assistant to Dr. Edsall at 
the Mass. General Hospital; he has had 
a most useful experience in Baltimore 
where he served one year as assistant 
resident physician under Dr. W. S. 
Thayer, °85; since September, 1914, 
he has been assistant in medicine in 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School. — 
E. R. Lewis is practising law at 517 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg., In- 
dianapolis. — The Class is collecting 
money to furnish a room in the new 
section of the New York Harvard Club. 
The local members of 1908 are contri- 
buting generously; but it is appropriate 
that 1908 men in other cities who oc- 
casionally visit New York (and who 
would be more likely than the New York 
men to use the room) should have an 
opportunity of contributing. Small or 
large sums will be gratefully received 
by the treasurer of the fund, J. L. Derby, 
81 Nassau St., New York. — The sec- 
ond annual dinner of the 1908 New 
Yorkers will be held in their city on 
Tuesday evening, March 16. Any 1908 
men. who expect to be in town on that 
date should plan to attend. For partic- 
ulars drop a postal to the Secretary. — 


v 
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While the Class as a class has never en- 
gaged in charitable enterprises, the Sec- 
retary feels it his duty to make it known 
that a classmate is at the present mo- 
ment in severely straitened circum- 
stances and suffering from an apparently 
incurable malady. Means were found 
for temporary relief, but these are at 
present exhausted. The man is without 
resources in a far Western state. If any 
members of 1908 desire to help, con- 
tributions will be received and particu- 
lars confidentially furnished by the 
Secretary. 


1909. 
A. G. CaB.e, Sec., 
208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, IH. 

With the Sexennial Celebration com- 
ing in June, the Class Committee has ap- 
pointed sub-committees to take charge 
of the detailed work and arrange for the 
amusement and entertainment of the 
Class. W. M. Rand is chairman of the 
central committee of which the heads of 
the sub-committees are the other mem- 
bers. The following six sub-committees 
have been chosen: Finance: F. A. Hard- 
ing, chairman; H. G. Tomlin, O. G. 
Wood. Publication: K. S. Cate, chair- 
man; H. T. Gleason, L. Grandgent, N. 
B. Nash, R. Adams, F. Schenck. Enter- 
tainment: N.S. Simpkins, Jr., chairman; 
R. W. Means, W. G. Wendell. Housing 
and Dinner: J. A. Paine, chairman; C. 
M. Rogerson, H. H. Wilder. Regalia: J. 
D. Leland, chairman; R. G. Harwood, 
R. E. Peabody. Transportation: J. T. 
Beach, chairman; H. W. Knowlton, C. 
H. Watkins. These committees are 
handling their particular duties and the 
progress they make is reported at meet- 
ings of the central committee. One 
number of the Class paper has appeared 
under the mysterious caption of The 
Yohd Cop containing a mixture of mirth 
and sadness in the form of information. 
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From the way the subscriptions and re- 
turns for the Sexennial have been coming 
in, there is every prospect for aslargeand 
as successful a Sexennial as was the case 
with the Triennial. — The publication 
committee has taken charge of the Class 
Report for this year and plans to have it 
contain more matter of interest than has 
been the case in former years. There will 
be special articles on interesting subjects 
from fellows who have done unusual and 
original things, and it is hoped that a 
complete record of the members of the 
Class may be obtained. At present, 
within one month of the day on which 
blanks were sent out, the committee has 
received over 150 replies. These should 
be hastened, as the work of the com- 
mittee will be greatly aided by prompt- 
ness. March 15 is set as the final day for 
receiving these reports. Let each man be 
sure to have his blank filled and sent in 
by that date at the latest, and as much 
earlier as possible. — The Class holds an 
informal luncheon at the Exchange Club 
each Tuesday and there are usually from 
15 to 25 men present. These luncheons 
have been provocative of much helpful 
discussion of Class matters and it has 
been possible to get the feeling of the 
Class in regard to several important Sex- 
ennial plans from these men. They have 
also been pleasant and have brought to- 
gether several different men who have 
perhaps seen little of each other for 
some time. — About two weeks ago, E. 
P. Currier came up from New York and 
was present at a luncheon at the Ex- 
change Club given by J. D. Leland for 
the committee, and L. K. Lunt was also 
there. The meeting was planned to give 
the Sexennial Committee an opportunity 
to discuss plans with the Class officers. 
Currier reports that the New York 
brethren are organizing and are to have 
a dinner about March 1 to arouse enthu- 
siasm for the celebration, and it is hoped 


that men from all the outlying cities will 
attend, especially those from the towns 
of Boston, Philadelphia and Hoboken. 
—H. P. Chandler, who has been in Nome, 
Alaska, for some years, will be married on 
Tuesday, Feb. 9, to Miss Agnes Lee of 
Brookline. — Ralph Bradley, fuel man- 
ager of the Wabash R.R., located in 
St. Louis, Mo., was in Boston during 
Thanksgiving season. — Harold Barton 
has just been called to take charge of a 
boys’ preparatory school in San Mateo, 
Cal., from which the former headmaster 
had been called back to England to his 
regiment. Barton had returned from 
China last summer and was engaged in 
civic work and investigation in Worces- 
ter and was doing some work in eco- 
nomics in Clark University, prior to 
his departure for the Coast. — W. M. 
Evarts has been in Cambridge since 
New Year’s Day; he has just had appen- 
dicitis, but is now quite on the road to 
recovery. — J. B. Hebberd is doing ex- 
cellent work on the parole board of 
Mass., and is also deputy prison commis- 
sioner. — David Carb has just left the 
Institute of Technology English Depart- 
ment to join the American Hospital and 
Ambulance Corps at Paris. — Philip 
Clapp is teaching music at his own 
studio on Boylston St., Boston; he has 
given up his work at the Middlesex 
School because of lack of time. 





1910. 
C. C. Lirtte, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 

E. C. Bacon is actively interested in 
the work of the American Red Cross in 
France. — F. M. de Selding has recently 
returned from work in the West Vir- 
ginia Oil Fields and is now to be in the 
New York office of the Standard Oil Co., 
or one of its subsidiaries. — R. E. An- 
drews has been obliged to give up 
work temporarily on account of illness; 
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address Lunenburg, care of Mrs. G. H. 
Ewing. — J. F. Day is in the office of the 
Attorney-General, Washington, D.C. — 
J. L. Barr is manager of the Wyoming 
Apartments, Washington, D.C.— G. S. 
West is with Tucker, Anthony & Co., 
53 State St., Boston. — F. S. Blanchard 
is a cotton broker, 18 Post Office Sq., 
Boston. — J. Coleman is engaged in 
agriculture, Box 233, Orosi, Tulane Co., 
Cal. — L. M. Little is president of the 
common council of Newburyport. — 
G. H. Crosbie has been reélected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Bussey Institution 
Alumni Assn. —C. Dunham, 3d, is 
occupied in reorganizing a business 
house in New Orleans.— A. F. C. 
Fiske is supt. of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 109 So. Main St., Fall 
River. — F. L. Foster is in charge of the 
Providence, R.I., office of E. A. Shaw 
and Co.; his address is 12 George St., 
Providence. —G. P. Gardner, Jr., is 
treasurer of the Package Confection Co., 
South Boston. — C. C. Little is secre- 
tary of the Faculty of the Bussey Insti- 
tution. — G. C. Gignoux is farming at 
Great Neck, Long Island, N.Y. — W. K. 
Huff is head of the English dept., Barn- 
ard School for Boys, Van Cortland Park, 
New York. — F. C. Jones, Jr., is an ex- 
porter at 71-73 Murray St., New York, 
N.Y.— M. MacArthur is clerk with 
Carlisle, Mellick & Co., 20 Broad St., 
New York, N.Y. — B. A. McManus is 
teaching at Cajuas, Porto Rico. — 
P. A. Merriam is assistant to the general 
manager of the Smith-Winchester Co., 
of South Windham, Conn., manufac- 
turers of paper-mill machinery. — H. B. 
Richardson, J. A. P. Millet, S. Cobb, 
C. A. L. Binger and W. R. Ohler were 
among those who received the M.D. 
degree cum laude last June.—J. S. 
Myers is a lawyer, care of Sutton, Steele 
and Steele, Denver, Colo. — R. G. Rand 


is an architectural draftsman, 88 Broad 
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St., Boston. —C. H. Raymond is a 
journalist, care of San Diego Sun, San 
Diego, Cal. — J. Robinson, Jr., is in the 
insurance business; home address, 18 
Summer St., Salem. — P. Draper, who 
has been studying music abroad, re- 
cently gave a concert in Boston. — 
E. W. Schmitgen is a social settlement 
worker, R.F.D. No. 3, Lincoln, Ill. — 
R. P. Smith, is an electrical engineer, 
517 Lenox Rd., Schenectady, N.Y. — 
L. Y. Stiles is with A C. Lawrence, 
leather co., 161 South St., Boston. — 
J. Tucker is in the bond business with 
Story, Sturgis and Co., 30 Broad St., 
New York, N.Y. — C. C. Wallace is in 
real estate, 111 Cedar St., Glendale, Cal. 
— B. Wheelwright is a signal inspector 
on the Grand Trunk R.R., Montreal, 
Can. — M. T. Whiting is with the Bar- 
rett Mfg. Co., 297 Franklin St., Boston. 
— J. W. Wilde is manager of Wilde Co., 
knitting mills, Hazelton, Pa.—F. 
Wright is an assistant at the Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge. 


1911. 
J. A. Sweetser, Sec., 
37 Warren St., Brookline. 

The Secretary wishes to announce 
that work on the second Report is well 
under way. Will all men who have not 
done so, kindly fill out and return the 
information blanks as soon as possible, 
as it is only by the active codperation of 
the entire Class that the report can be 
made complete? By this time you have 
all been informed of our plan for raising 
a fund of at least $100,000 by our 25th 
Anniversary. Briefly, the plan is for 
men to take out 21-year endowment life 
insurance policies, principal and divi- 
dends reverting to the treasurer of the 
Class. Bayard Tuckerman, Jr., and 
Michael Corcoran of the insurance firm 
of OBrion, Russell & Co., 108 Water 
St., Boston, will furnish full particulars, 
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if you have not already heard from them. 
The Class must realize that a great deal 
will be expected from it on the 25th 
Anniversary as this celebration is coin- 
cident with the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of Harvard College. You are 
urgently requested to give this plan your 
hearty support, both by taking out a 
policy yourself and by getting your 
friends to do so.— Addresses and 
Occupations: S. B. Steel has been placed 
in charge of the Chicago office of Paine, 
Webber & Co.; business address, 208 
S. LaLalle St., care of the above. — 
Wm. Oveson’s address is Osage City, 
Kan. — Jasper Moulton is teacher of 
mathematics of the Milton, Mass., 
High School, Milton; address, 106 Brook 
Rd., Mattapan. — P. C. Heald is farm- 
ing in New Hampshire; address, “Clover 
Hill Farm,” Wilton, N.H.— W. B. 
Webster, Jr.,is at present connected with 
the Whitman College Men’s League 
in New York; permanent address, 
248 Grant St., Binghamton, N.Y. — 
Michael Corcoran is with the insurance 
firm of OBrion, Russell & Co., 108 Water 
St., Boston. — Arthur Sweetser is on the 
staff of the New Republic, New York, 
having returned from Europe where he 
had some very interesting experiences. 
— C. K. Cobb, Jr., is at present repre- 
senting the wool firm of Farnsworth and 
Stevenson, in South America, doing 
their buying for them. 


1912. 
R. B. Wiccitesworth, Sec., 
9 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 

F. L. Allen is with the Aflantic 
Monthly, 4 Park St., Boston. — Lieut. F. 
Cecil Baker is a member of the English 
Army Cyclist Corps, a new organization 
composed of picked men. At last reports 
he had not as yet been ordered: to the 
front, but was training at Hounslow 
Barracks, near London. — C. J. Barnet 


who has been in the Lynn tanneries of 
J.S. Barnet & Sons, Inc., is now in their 
sales department, 18 South St., Boston. 
—F. T. Blake is living at 8 Military 
Road, Worcester. — H. R. Bowser is for 
the present at 175 Thayer St., Provi- 
dence, R.I. — F. S. Boyd announces the 
formation of a partnership with C. H. 
McClare, under the name of McClare 
& Boyd, architects, with offices at 649 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. — Rol- 
lo Britten, formerly editor of the Man- 
istee, Mich., Daily News, which has been 
consolidated with the Advocate of that 
place, is now editor of the new pa- 
per, the News-Advocate. — C. F. Brooks 
is climatological assistant in the sec- 
tion of Agricultural Geography of the 
office of farm management of the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 
D.C. His recent publications are: 
“Tce Storms of New England”’ in the 
Annals of the Astronomical Observatory 
of Harvard College, vol. 73, Blue Hill 
Observatory Annals, 1914; and “The 
Distribution of Snow-fall in Cyclones of 
the Eastern United States,” Monthly 
Weather Review, June, 1914. —F. W. 
Candee is electrician and hoistman for 
the Benton Mining Co., of Burke, Ida. 
— G. D. Edwards has been transferred 
from the Chicago office of the Western 
Electric Co., to 463 West St., New York 
City; home address, 39 Watson Ave., 
East Orange, N.J.—F. S. Ernst is 
studying for a Master of Arts degree in 
education at Harvard; his home address, 
75 Centre St., Dorchester.—D. W. Hans- 
com is in charge of the Music Dept. 
of the William Penn Charter School, 
8 S. 12th St., Philadelphia; home ad- 
dress, 915 Ruscomb St., Philadelphia. — 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Heywood are living 
at Cohasset Drive, Youngstown, Ohio. 
— Frederick Higginson, Jr., is with the 
Norwell Lumber Co., St. Omir, Bona- 
venture County, P.Q., Can. — W. S. 
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Hood is at Ajo, Ariz., in the irrigation 
department of the U.S. Indian Service. 
— C. W. Hubbard, Jr., is in the Boston 
office of the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates, at 111 Devonshire St. — 
Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Isham are living at 
460 Bellefontaine St., Pasadena, Cal. 
Isham is with the Western Lithographic 
Co., Los Angeles. — W. F. Knowles is 
engaged in farming at Greenwood, Del. 
— F. H. Leslie is in the factory and ship 
inspection department of the Submarine 
Signal Co., at 255 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
— W. H. Mansfield, who has been with 
the Southern Bell & Cumberland Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co.’s., at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been transferred to New Orleans 
as assistant to the division engineer. — 
R. M. Marble gives his present address 
as Woodstock, Vt. — Thomas McCall is 
assistant state’s attorney of Cook Coun- 
ty, IIl.; his office is in the Criminal Court 
Bldg., Chicago, and he is living at 1371 
E. 50th St., Chicago. — A. F. McLean 
is sales manager for the Contractor’s 
Clearing House, 79 Milk St., Boston, 
and also has an interest in the concern. 
— A. W. Miller is sub-master of the 
High School, Marblehead. — Samuel 
Mixter is with Chandler Hovey & Co., 
111 Devonshire St., Boston. —C. S. 
Parker is instructor in the modern 
language department of Union College, 
Schenectady, N.Y. — Durant Rice has 
volunteered his services as an ambulance 
driver in the war zone, to the American 
Ambulance Hospital in Paris; he has al- 
ready sailed from this country. — I. G. 
Rouillard, having resigned his position 
as secretary to the New York State 
Reservation Commission at Saratoga 
Springs, is now studying for the ministry 
at the Cambridge Episcopal Theological 
School; address in Cambridge, 19 Law- 
rence Hall; home address, 80 St. Botolph 
St., Boston. — T. R. Schoonmaker gives 
his present address as 2235 Eutaw Pt., 
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Baltimore, Md. — J. R. Sibley is en- 
gaged in ranching at High River, Al- 
berta, Can.; he has recently published a 
pamphlet entitled the “Jersey Register 
of Merit Progress,” reprinted from ten 
issues of the Jersey Bulletin of 1914, with 
additional notes and corrections, for the 
use of persons interested in Jersey cattle. 
— A. E. Stow is with Thomas, Beedy & 
Lanagan, attorneys at law, 310 Sansome 
St., San Francisco; home address, 2900 
Broadway, San Francisco. —N. R. 
Sturgis returned from London in August 
and is with Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, 
architects, 122 Ames Bldg., Boston; his 
home address for the winter is 18 Con- 
cord Ave., Cambridge. — S. H. Tolles, 
Jr., is with the East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land. — H. H. Tryon is an assistant 
instructor at the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, N.Y. — San- 
ford Underwood gives his present ad- 
dress as 21 George St., Pittsfield. — E. 
H. Warren is living at the Harvard Club, 
274 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — M. 
R. Williams, Jr., who has been teaching 
at Groton School, is now instructor in 
the English dept. of the high school, 
Hartford, Conn. — As a good many men 
apparently failed to receive the Pre- 
liminary Triennial notice, the Seeretary 
wishes to announce again that the fol- 
lowing committees are in charge of the 
re-union. — General Chairman: R. T. 
Fisher, care of C. F. Hovey & Co., 33 
Summer St., Boston. (1) Finance 
Committee: G. H. Balch, chairman, care 
of Stone & Webster, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton; P. Blair, I. C. Bolton, H. C. Dewey, 
J. Elliott, J. P. Kennedy, R. S. Parker, 
B. Pitman, R. S. Porter, H. G. Reed, L. 
D. Smith, W. P. Tobey, L. C. Torrey, J. 
C. Trumbull. (2) Entertainment Com- 
mittee: R. Lowell, chairman, care of 
Messrs. Curtis & Sanger, $33 Congress 
St., Boston; R. C. Benchley, T. J. Camp- 
bell, F. Gooding, F.S. Ross, J. Simpkins. 
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Both committees have asked for the im- 
mediate codperation of every member of 
the Class, but as yet there has been very 
little response. The Entertainment 
Committee wants your suggestions; the 
Finance Committee wants your con- 
tributions: now is the time for both. 
Checks should be made payable to Gor- 
don H. Balch and forwarded to him at 
his address as above. — The Secretary 
also wishes to urge upon all the necessity 
of filling out and returning at the earliest 
possible moment, the cards from which 
the Triennial Report is to be made up. 
It is desired that the Report may be 
ready for distribution at the reunion. — 
Any information in regard to the fol- 
lowing members of the Class will be 
most gratefully received: John Bartram 
Kelley, Max Lippitt, and Thomas Bel- 
cher Parshley. 


1913. 
Wa ter Torts, Jr., Sec., 
92 Lincoln St., Boston. 

P. G. M. Austin is a first-year student 
at the General Theological Seminary, 
175 Ninth Ave., New York City. — 
George Norton Phillips, who was in his 
second year at the Harvard Law School, 
died at the Stillman Infirmary, on Oct. 
18, after an illness of two weeks. His 
home was Middletown Springs, Vt. — 
W. F. Whitman is studying for the 
priesthood at Bexley Hall, Gambier, O. 
—L.S. Crosby is assistant chemist at 
the Rhode Island Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Kingston, R.I.: home ad- 
dress, 8 Bellevue St., Dorchester. — H. 
F. Dunbar is teaching at the Wheeler 
School, North Stonington, Conn. — F. 
W. Harvey is with Gibbs & Hill, con- 
sulting engineers, New York City; home 
address, New Rochelle, N.Y. — Chase 
H. Davis is with W. H. Fillmore & Co., 
investment securities, St. Paul Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. — H. R. Peterson is in- 
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structor in English and chemistry at the 
Potter School, 1827 Pacific Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal. — M. T. Fisher is an 
assistant examiner in the U.S. Patent 
Office, Washington, D.C. — A. B. Day 
is a member of the first-year class in the 
Washington University Medical School 
at St. Louis, Mo. — The firm of Newhall 
& Lewis, of which T. B. Lewis was a 
member, went out of business on Oct 1. 
Lewis’s address remains Zamora Ranch, 
Raymondville, Tex. — B. B. Locke is 
with Lovejoy, Mather & Hough, 55 Lib- 
erty St., New York City. — C. B. Long 
is chief engineer at the Augusta State 
Hospital, Augusta, Me. —- R. P. Wade 
is registrar of Howe School, Howe, Ind. 
—H. B. Gardner is a bond salesman 
with Jackson & Curtis, 19 Congress St., 
Boston. — J. S. Parker’s address is 52 
Hereford St., Boston. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
99 Bay State Road, Boston. 

Much of the information printed be- 
low is quoted from the personal letters 
which the Secretary has received in re- 
sponse to his circular. Lack of space 
compels the omission of some interesting 
details. — F. E. Abbe is with Warner, 
Tucker & Co., brokers, 50 Congress St., 
Boston. — T. E. Benner is instructor at 
the Marston University School for boys, 
2108 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. — 
A.K. Henry is with Winslow & Co., wool 
merchants, 246 Summer St., Boston. — 
Thorndike Saville, who received the 
degree of B.S. from Dartmouth in June, 
and was during the past summer an 
instructor in the Thayer School of Civil 
Engineering, is now assistant instructor 
in physics at Dartmouth College and a 
graduate student in the Thayer School. 
— A. L. Jackson is secretary of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Y.M.C.A., 
with headquarters at 4302 Market St., 
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St. Louis. — J. P. Brown has been work- 
ing since Sept. 10 in the American Am- 
bulance service in Paris. — C. A. Crom- 
bie is working in the Architectural 
School and is living in the Speaker’s 
Club. — James Conant is assisting in 
the dept. of chemistry of Harvard.— E. 
H. Woods is entering the insurance busi- 
ness in Boston. — Gordon Grant is run- 
ning an adding machine in the 2d Nat. 
Bank, Boston. — L. H. Miller is study- 
ing in the Harvard Divinity School. — 
John O'Neil is in the Harvard Law 
School.— L. H. Niles is in the Archi- 
tectural School. — J. A. Milholland has 
moved from Philadelphia and is study- 
ing in the New York Law School. — 
S. Adams is back in college to get his 
degree. — H. Horgan and Lorenz are 
in the 2d year Law Class at Harvard. — 
H. E. Staples is in the Law School. — 
B. A. Edwards is working with Hayden 
& Stone, and is living at 161 Bay State 
Rd., Boston. — James Ripley is study- 
ing in the Engineering School and is 
living in Cambridge. — A. F. Sortwell 
is with Estabrook & Co., bankers, Bos- 
ton. — G. Aspinwall is private secre- 
tary to W. A. Gaston, 80, president of 
the Nat. Shawmut Bank, Boston. — 
W. E. Griffiths, Jr., is in the Law School. 
— Lewis K. Urquhart is teaching in St. 
John’s College, Shanghai, China. — 
L. S. Chanler is working with an archi- 
tectural firm in New York City; he is at 
present superintending the erection of 
the Colony Club.—Q. Reynolds is in the 
advertising business with his brother. 
John Reynolds, ’07, in New York City. 
— J. H. Hodges is in the business end 
of the moving-picture business in New 
York City. — James Henderson is in 
the advertising business in New York 
City. — V. Freedley is in the Univ. of 
Penn. Law School. — L. H. Mills is in 
the lumber business in Portland, Ore. 
—F. P. Motley is now with W. B. 
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Harris & Co., bankers, Boston. — A. 
Calvert Smith is working with the New 
York Sun. — D. M. Satz is in the Ist 
year class at the Law School. — W. H. 
Chatfield is in the paper business in 
Cincinnati, O.; he is with the firm of 
Chatfield & Woods. — W. A. Peckham 
is in the Law School. — Chas. Squibb 
is with Winslow & Co., wool merchants. 
—L. C. Robinson is in the Graduate 
School, and holds the So. End House 
Fellowship in Social Education; ad- 
dress, South End House, 20 Union Park 
St., Boston. — Herbert Leighton writes, 
“Fred Abbe and I are temporarily oc- 
cupying bachelor quarters together at 
the Cambridge Y.M.C.A. He is also 
serving an apprenticeship in a bond 
house office.”” Leighton himself is with 
Lee, Higginson & Co., 44 State St., Bos- 
ton, “‘studying investment securities 
by the traditional ink-well-washing- 
bell-hopping-route.”” — V. H. Distler is 
principal and teacher in the National 
Grammar School at Cuddy, Pa.; he has 
decided to adopt teaching as a profes- 
sion, for a time at least. — W. Bulkeley 
is working for the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co., in Rochester, N.Y.; he is 
living at the Brick Church Institute 
which is not what it sounds like. — 
E. S. Twining, Jr., is working with 
Clarence Whiteman Co., Inc., a dry 
goods commission house, with its main 
office at 39 Leonard St., New York City. 
— P. B. Roberts is in the Law School, 
and expects to remain for the full three- 
year course. — Winthrop Faulkner and 
R. Morris sailed the last of July for 
Buenos Ayres and are now engaged on 
a large sheep ranch in Patagonia. Their 
address is care of Banco de la Nacion 
Argentina, Buenos Ayres, Argentina. — 
W.L. Williams writes, “since I left col- 
lege I have been in the employ of Stone 
& Webster, first as the customary er- 
rand boy, then in the mailing depart- 
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ment, finally in the expert department 
where I have been for the past year. I 
enjoy the work and am learning a great 
deal about business methods; mailing 
address, care of Stone & Webster, 147 
Milk St., Boston.’’ — P. D. Childs is in 
the real estate loan business in Kansas 
City; address, New England Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.—F. H. Canaday 
writes, “I am still with the American 
Journal of Public Health, as business 
manager, at 755 Boylston St., Boston. 
My address will be for 6 months at least 
844 Beacon St., Suite 24: bachelor 
apartments with Estes, Michigan 1910.” 
He also writes, “W. E. Quimby is with 
the Bell Telephone Co., as an accountant, 
in Philadelphia; address, Merion, Pa., 
care of Mrs. Horey.”’ — R. Serle hopes 
to get his degree at midyears. He writes, 
““you may be interested to learn that 
R. Griswold has reached Buenos Ayres, 
where he is to work in a general selling 
house.”’ —G. H. Fiske is a “cotton sales- 
man” with Henry W. Mason Co., 10 
So. Water St., Providence, R. I. — W. M. 
Carson, Jr., writes, ‘I work with More- 
wood & Co., doing a commission mer- 
chant business. My address is 149 E. 
37th St., New York City.” — Harold 
E. Pierce is back in college to get his 
degree; he is living at 124 Westmorley 
Court. — Logan Fox writes, “am try- 
ing a job connected with labor problems 
and relations between employers and 
employees. I believe my boss calls him- 
self ‘industrial counsellor.’ I don’t 
call myself anything. Temporary ad- 
dress, 3 Spruce St., Boston.” — W. H. 
Coolidge, Jr., expects after midyears to 
study at Bryant & Stratton’s, and is 
thinking of going to the Law School 
next year. — H. A. Lawton is working 
for the Yale School Manufg. Co., 34 
Duncan St., Haverhill. —D. R. Hansom 
is with F. P. Bennett Co., 530 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, where he is employed as a 


financial journalist. — W. L. McLean 
writes, “just at present I am observing 
the work done in the Boston schools. 
Will soon begin actual classroom prac- 
tice. Eventually I hope to be a high- 
school master. It may be interesting 
to you to know that H. M. J. Halligan, 
J. B. Corliss, W. B. Corbett, and G. A. 
Sullivan are engaged in the same work.” 
—E. P. Coleman, Jr., is engaged in 
planting at Como, Mo.; he has secured 
an interest in a 7000-acre plantation and 
will manage it during this year. — Ed. 
Streeter writes, “I have become a cub 
reporter for the time being on the Buf- 
falo Express, important in no one’s 
eyes but my own.” He says, “G. F. 
Plimpton is working with Plimpton, 
Cowen & Co., wholesale groceries; that 
E. V. Mancrieff is in the Cataract Refin- 
ing Co.” —K.G. Reed is in the Middlesex 
Bleachery at West Somerville; home ad- 
dress, Merriam St., Lexington. — F. C. 
Bryant is a student in the civil engineer- 
ing department of M.I.T., temporary 
address, 65 Hemenway St., Boston. — 
J. Luchini is “civil engineering for the 
Aberthaw Construction Co., of Boston 
on their Fore River job”; temporary 
address, 68 Howard Ave., Quincy. — 
R. Grosvenor writes, “am merely a 
hard working medical student; address, 
601 Madison Ave., New York.” — F. B. 
Burton, Jr., writes, “‘I am in business 
with my father in Burton Bros. Co., 
334 Broadway, New York, wholesale 
dry goods business.” He mentions that 
R. Stevenson is in the brokerage busi- 
ness with his brother-in-law, Harry 
Parker. — Rex Whitman writes, “‘ work- 
ing hard in the office of Burton Bros. 
& Co.” — W. P. Willetts writes, “At 
present I am bossing a gang of Pollacks 
from 10 to 14 hours a day in the E. W. 
Bliss Co. The work is most interesting, 
as the company makes torpedoes and 
schrapnel. For recreation, I play 
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hockey with the St. Nicholas team; 
temporary address, 334 51st St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.” — W. R. Dewey, Jr., 
is learning the cotton business in the em- 
ploy of the Esmond Mills in Esmond, 
R.I.—W. L. Allen, Jr., is in the 
worsted department in the Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, and expects to be there about 
18 months. — F. B. Berry is in the Medi- 
cal School. He also gives the follow- 
ing information: ‘R. McIntosh, Sul- 
livan, and F. Callahan are also in the 
Medical School. Calvert Smith is on 
the Sun in New York, and is living with 
J. Henderson, whois working at 77 Wash- 
ington Sq.; Winsor and D. Currier are in 
the Medical School. C. North, and D. 
Buffum are at workin New York. Water- 
man has recently announced his mar- 
riage and is living outside Fall River.” 
— D. Hood writes, “‘am only endeavor- 
ing to uphold the dignity of labor by 
unloading freight cars, hauling trucks, 
etc., at the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town.” —R. M. Coryell writes, “am 
teaching in an experimental school; the 
boys live in cottages of their own, ages 
6 to 13, and take care of them. The at- 
tempt is made to let them have com- 
plete control of studies, ete.; temporary 
address, Santa Barbara, Cal.” — E. C,. 
Grover is working in the department 
of education at Harvard. — J. Lincoln 
is in the Medical School; temporary ad- 
dress, 202 Craigie Hall, Cambridge. — 
H. G. Morse is on a lemon ranch lo- 
cated at Lemon Grove, San Diego 
County, Cal.; he is very enthusiastic 
about the country. — W. G. Rice writes, 
“T have joined the forces of J. Russell 
Clarke Co., wholesale oils, chemicals, 
etc.; I run errands, dust the counters, 
and try to assort various long names 
and sell things of aforesaid names.” — 
S. Weeks is working in the First Nat. 
Bank “‘and likes it very much.” — W. C. 
Perrin, Jr., is at present in Amherst 
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College. He hopes to get back to Har- 
vard for the second half year to get his 
degree. — Nelson Curtis, Jr., is work- 
ing with the Curtis & Pope Lumber 
Co., 774 Albany St., Boston. — W. J. 
Brown is living at 1102 Gloucester St., 
Brunswick, Ga.—T. O. Freeman is 
with Hayden-Stone Co., 8 Congress St., 
Boston. He writes, “‘ Ned Curtis is doing 
quite heroic work on the American Re- 
lief Committee in Belgium.” — Paul 
Randell is with the Empire Coal & Coke 
Co., Sandgraff, W. Va. — E. D. Cole- 
man has changed his address to 29 
W. 117th St., New York City. — F. T. 
Hertell writes: “Having completed col- 
lege in 1913, I have since been with the 
firm of Paine, Webber, & Co., as a bond 
salesman; address, care of firm, 82 
Devonshire St., Boston.” — F. D. Han- 
sen is getting his degree at the midyears. 
—W. R. Tyler is with Fourcke River 
Lumber Co., Bigelow, Ark. He writes, 
“TI am at present working in the ship- 
ping shed, and expect later to be trans- 
ferred to the lumber camp that I may 
get an insight into that end of the busi- 
ness.” —H. B. Goodfriend writes: 
“Have been in my father’s business, 
pearls and precious and imitation stones 
— trying to be as useful as a college 
graduate can when he first gets into the 
maze of the business world.” He also 
says: “R. Merriam is planning to study 
at one of the Swiss universities, his orig- 
inal plan had been to go to Berlin.” 
Address, 305 W. 100th St., New York 
City. — J. H. Woodward is with N. W. 
Halsey & Co., 49 Wall St., New York 
City. — A. S. Harris is in the Business 
School at Harvard and is living with 
Philip Thayer in Dana Chambers, 
Cambridge. Thayer is in the Law 
School. — Oscar O’Gorman is_ study- 
ing theology at St. John’s Seminary in 
Brighton. — R. H. Kettell is in the 
Architectural School at Harvard; he 
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writes that R. Boyle is in the Leland 
Stanford Univ. Law School, Palo Alto, 
Calif. — J. G. Wolcott is teaching Eng- 
lish in the Cambridge Latin School, 
and is studying for a Ph.D. in fine arts. 
— G. E. Plaisted, Jr., is studying for an 
A.M. at Harvard; he holds a Traveling 
Fellowship of the Amer. Institute of 
Archeology on Italian Renaissance 
Studies, and hopes to go abroad as soon 
as conditions settle down. — F. Chang 
is in the Harvard Law School; after 
completing his course he expects to go 
back to China and work in the govern- 
ment. — G. L. Wilcox is “doing a little 
writing for the Fall River News, a little 
miscellaneous tutoring and at the same 
time working out a set of cloth tables 
for a cotton mill here in Fall River.” 
He took civil service exams. for the 
Naval Observatory last autumn, but 
has not yet heard from them. — P. J. 
Warshawsky: “I am connected with my 
brothers in the wholesale grocery field, 
and at the same time studying law at 
New York University. I hope to take 
my bar examination next June, and then 
try my luck at law.’”’ Address, 90 Com- 
merce St., Newark, N.J.— C. G. Tide- 
man, Jr.: “At present I am serving as 
pulpit supply for the Baptist Church 
here at Oakland, which I shall do until 
next fall, when I expect to return for 
graduate work.” Temporary address, 
Box 395, Oakland, Neb. — W. Sagar is 
with Harrington & Moore, cotton mer- 
chants in Helma, Ark.—G. C. Bull 
writes, “I have been pretty steadily at 
the wholesale grocery business here ever 
since I left college.’’ Address, 56 Berkeley 
St., Rochester, N.Y.— V. DeW. Kline 
is studying in the General Theological 
Seminary, Chelsea Sq., New York City, 
to be an Episcopal minister. — J. K. 
Priest is a 1st-year law student at Har- 
vard. — Q. Reynolds is with the Sieg- 
fried Co., Inc., 50 Church St., New York 
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City, engaged in general advertising. — 
Jos. F. Kelly is “in Franklin, N.H., 
playing piano for a moving picture show, 
because I have been unable to secure a 
business position”; permanent address 
remains the same. — Watson Emmet is 
‘pursuing the study of law in Columbia, 
with littleor nohope of ever catching it.” 
—F.S. Kingsbury is “in the Graduate 
School trying to draw plans for beer 
gardens after the present ones have been 
demolished, in other words trying to be- 
come a landscape architect.” — E. B. 
Putnam, Jr., “is associated with the 
bond dept. of Frazier & Co., bankers, 
Philadelphia, and engaged in buying 
and selling securities of the better and 
more conservative grade.’—A. F. 
Pickernell is “‘ working in R. H. Macy’s 
department store in New York City and 
have what I consider a good opening. 
At present only a floor-walker, but ex- 
pect to be shifted to something else 
soon. I still do a little singing and am 
a member of the University Glee Club, 
which makes a very pleasant diversion.” 
— E. Bright is with N. W. Harris & Co., 
bankers, 35 Federal St., Boston. — 
P. A. Kober is “employed by Dr. 
Thatcher, as asst. chemist at the Elec- 
trical Laboratories, 80th St., and East 
River, New York City. —Edward Rob- 


inson is “working in the electrical en- 





gineering dept. at Tech.”; address, for 
year, 1876 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton. — J. C. Devereux is “going into a 
brokerage firm in Utica, but asa prepara- 
tion I have been working in the South 
to learn as much as I can about cotton”; 
permanent address is changed to 413 
Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. — S. S. Otis is 
“at present in the Architectural School 
and hope to continue so for one year 
after this”; permanent address, 644 
Oak St., Winnetka, Ill. —F. L. Con- 
verse is still with Converse & Co., 
leather merchants. —J. A. Harwood is 
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with E. A. Shaw & Co., cotton, 18 Post 
Office Sq., Boston; he writes: “I expect 
the cotton business will be my perma- 
nent occupation”’; address, until May 1, 
1619 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. — R. 
Nye is “working for Swift & Co., 
in their produce dept.’’; address, 137 
Dartmouth Terrace, Springfield. —F. J. 
Callanan is at Harvard Medical School, 
and is living at home. — A. L. Jackson: 
“am traveling for International Com- 
mittee of Y.M.C.A., visiting the Negro 
schools and colleges in the South and 
Southwest; talking on social service and 
athletics in every relationship to char- 
acter building. I find the work rather 
interesting but traveling in South is ex- 
tremely hard because of: restrictions in- 
volved. Iam hoping to return to Cam- 
bridge for first two weeks in May.” — 
D. B. McKinnon is teaching English in 
Kanaya Machi, Chofu, Yamaguchi Ken, 
Japan. —G. P. Ettenheim is in the 
Harvard Law School. — F. J. O’Brien 
is “with the American Ammonia Co. 
since July 1; part of the time round Bos- 
ton, and other times round New York 
and Connecticut.’’ — L. O. Wright is in 
Ist year of the Theological Seminary; 
temporary address, 3 Andover Hall, 
Cambridge. — F. H. Storms is in the 
sales and advertising dept. of Babson’s 
Statistical Org., Wellesley Hills, “my 
specific job being to go around the coun- 
try to see the different colleges and ex- 
plain our reports on business conditions 








to the professors of economics.” — 
H. St. John says, “the pursuit of botany 
is my excuse for staying in Cambridge 
so long’; temporary address, 9 Wads- 
worth Hall, Cambridge.—E. M. 
Wheelwright: “my job will be cotton 
mfg. if I can land a job”; address, 635 
High St., Dedham.—M. N. Maloof 
has gone into importing business of lace 
and other fine articles; address still 30 
Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge. — W. H. 








Barnes is “the treasurer and secretary 
of the Barnes and Borden Lumber Co.”’; 
home address changed to 5424 Kenmore 
Ave., Chicago. — A. H. Onthank is in 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. — Gordon Curtis is work- 
ing with Curtis & Cameron, publishers, 
Pierce Bldg., Boston. — A. R. Boynton 
is with Blodget & Co., 60 State St.,Bos- 
ton. — J. R. Hunneman is in Inst. of 
Technology and is living at home. — 
R. L. West “is superintendent of schools 
in the district of Farmington and Wilton, 
Me., with 32 schools to look after. I 
am finding work interesting and expect 
to remain in it.” Permanent address, 
Farmington, Me. — Donald White: 
“Am attending the short winter course 
at M.A.C., in Amherst, and will very 
likely go into farming, especially poultry 
husbandry.”’ — T. S. Rockwell: ‘Am 
on the editorial staff of System, the 





magazine of business, and am conduct- 
ing a department, “The Human Factor 
in Factory, the Magazine of Manage- 
ment”; address, 4739 Kenmore Ave., 
Chicago. — Spencer Shotter: “Am 
finally settled at 38 Riverside Drive, and 
am connected with the Hamilton Stor- 
age & Terminal Co. here, and slightly 
with Kenmore, Cowan & Co., 55 Wall 
St.”” — E. A. Roberts is in the engineer- 
ing dept. of the Gen. Electric Co. at the 
Lynn plant. — H. W. Birch: “ Am work- 
ing in the textile finishing machinery 
business with the firm of Birch Bros. 
At present I am in the shop.” — H. W. 
Frost is with White, Weld & Co., 
bankers, 111 Devonshire St., Boston.— 
G. V. Seldes: “ Have been a newspaper 
reporter, a free-lance, a colyumnist and 
am now a music critic of the Evening 
Ledger of Philadelphia.” — P. D. Kars- 
ten is with the American Nat. Bank of 
Macon; permanent address changed to 
1321 Oglethorpe St., Macon, Ga. — 
L. J. Harding is living at Brandon Hall, 
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Beacon St., Brookline. —C. H. Wil- 
merding, Jr., is in the coupon dept. of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. (his address), after 
being in a logging camp all last spring 
and summer. — T. E. Benner is at 2108 
St. Paul St., Baltimore, and is teaching 
in the Marston Univ. School for Boys. 
— L. D. Howard is with S. S. Pierce & 
Co., Boston. — J. B. Moore: “I am a 
kitchen mechanic, or specifically a wiper 
of dishes in a young ladies boarding- 
house in Des Moines. I do tutoring and 
feed the furnace on the side”; address, 
1157 W. 24th St., Des Moines, Ia. — 
John Wentworth “is working in an 
architect’s office, living at home”; ad- 
dress, 1240 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. — H. H. Ripley, Jr., is with State 
Street Trust Co., Boston. — W. M. 
Bach is in the clothing business with his 
his father in Fremont, O. — Ed. Byers 
after working in the Kneeland Mill in 
Lawrence has gone to the Lowell Textile 
School to study designing and finishing. 
— Aldrich Taylor is working with the 
Daniel Gum Felt Shoe Co. in Boston; 
he writes that George Sumner has lately 
become connected with the same con- 
cern. — Louis Shapiro: “In my Senior 
year I was already in the poultry busi- 
ness. Since then my partner, Mr. Wilson 
(firm of Wilson & Shapiro Poultry Co., 
Boston) has died, and I am left with the 
whole live poultry business on my hands. 
It is an interesting game.”’ — C. C. Hill 
is at Nashville, Tenn., as government 
entomologist. — W. A. Kingsbury, Jr., 
writes: “Am studying law.” —J. L. 
Moore is studying for an A.M. at Har- 
vard this year and expects to enter the 
Law School next year; college address, 
27 Hampden Hall. — Theo. Simon is 
with W. R. Grace & Co., New York 
City. —R. H. Anderson is with the 
Russell Cottages, Kearsarge, N.H., 
where he is elaborating a plan of ac- 
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counting for summer hotels; he expects 
to enter the Law School next year. — 
Alan Hay is with Estabrook & Co., 
bankers, and is living at Trinity Court, 
Boston. — John Macleod is with the 
Dennison Mfg. Co., and has just moved 
to the Cleveland, O., office. —C. B. 
Swift writes of hunting in middle west, 
and says he is now on a trip to Cali- 
fornia. — W. M. Tugman has been re- 
porting for the Springfield Republican 
and has recently moved to more ad- 
vanced work on New Bedford Standard. 
— P. W. Thayer is in the Law School. 
— S. M. Shotwell is in the bond business 
with Lee, Higginson & Co., in Chicago. 
—S. B. Allen: “At present I am in- 
venting for a living, and hope later to 
return to Harvard for work in engineer- 
ing”; address, 1 Langdon Sq., Cam- 
bridge. — Dinners: Paul Smart writes: 
“On Nov. 6 the members of the Class 
who lived last year in So. Thayer held a 
reunion dinner at the Lombardy Inn, 
Boston. 25 out of a possible 33 were 
present, and in view of this interest it 
was decided to hold other gatherings in 
the future, and a permanent committee 
was appointed to arrange for them. Be- 
cause of its rather unusual basis, this 
reunion attracted favorable comment, 
and as far as we know is the first of its 
kind since the inauguration of the Senior 
Dormitory System.”’ — On Jan. 30 the 
members of the Class round Boston, 
138 strong, assembled at the Hotel 
Lenox at 6.80 p.m. and a noisy bunch 
they proved to be. The Class Commit- 
tee had at great expense hired a songster, 
but the Class provided their own song- 
sters. They were always 188 in number. 
In short, it was a good roughhouse and 
a good beginning for reunions. After- 
wards, 96 members proceeded to the 
Arena, where they watched Harvard 
beat Yale. 
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Tue GrapvuaTE Scnoon or Arts 
AND SCIENCES. 
G. W. Rostinson, 795, Sec., 
24 University Hall, Cambridge. 

W. E. Stilson, p ’97, is assistant 
teacher of mathematics, Richmond Hill 
High School, New York, N.Y. 

E. M. Benedict, p ’00, is instructor in 
American history and civics, Woodward 
High School, Cincinnati. 

Dr. M. E. Blanchard, p ’00, is head of 
the Latin department, Mission High 
School, San Francisco. 

Dr. A. R. Wightman, p ’00, is pre- 
ceptorial instructor in Latin in Phillips 
Exeter Academy. 

Prof. R. E. Gaines, Gr. Sch., ’99-’00, 
is professor of mathematics in Rich- 
mond College, Richmond, Va. 

Dr. C. A. Chant, p ’01, is associate 
professor of astrophysics in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 

C. O. Denny, p ’01, is professor of the 
Latin language and literature in Drake 
University, Des Moines, Ia. 

J. A. Shott, p ’01, is professor of psy- 
chology and education in Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

R. M. Brown, p ’02, is head of the 
department of geography in the Rhode 
Island State Normal School, Providence. 

C. W. Doten, p 02, is associate profes- 
sor of economics in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Everett Kimball, p ’02, is profes- 
sor of history in Smith College. 

Dr. J. L. Meriam, p ’02, is professor of 
school supervision in the University of 
Missouri. 

E. B. T. Spencer, Gr. Sch. ’01-’02, is 
professor of classics in Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Ia. 

N. E. Byers, p ’03, is president of 
Geshen College, Ind. 

Dr. E. A. Greenlaw, p ’03, is professor 
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of English in the University of North 
Carolina. 

Dr. T. W. Nadal, p ’083, is professor of 
English literature and oratory and dean 
of the faculty, Olivet College, Mich. 

H. C. Sampson, Gr. Sch., 02-03, is in 
business; address, care North Pacific 
Fruit Distributors, 907 Paulson Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 

K. D. Swartzel, Gr. Sch., 02-03, is 
professor of mathematics, and secretary, 
in the Ohio State University. 

Dr. L. L. Campbell, p ’04, is professor 
of physics in Simmons College. 

C. L. Arnold, Gr. Sch. ’03-’04, is asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics in the 
Ohio State University. 

C. M. Baker, p ’05, is head of the de- 
partment of Latin, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York, N.Y. 

G. M. Marshall, p ’05, is professor of 
English in the University of Utah. 

Dr. E. N. Merrington, p °05, is 
Presbyterian chaplain with the Aus- 
tralian Expeditionary Force, now in 
Egypt. 

J. C. Metcalf, p ’05, is professor of 
English in Richmond College. 

Dr. H. A. Miller, p ’05, is professor of 
philosophy and sociology in Olivet Col- 
lege, Mich. 

Snowdon Parlette, p ’05, is manager 
of the Oklahoma Book Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

H. A. Smith, Gr. Sch. 04-05, is pro- 
fessor of Romance languages in the 
University of Wisconsin. 

A. A. Stomberg, Gr. Sch. ’04—05, is 
professor of Scandinavian languages and 
literatures in the University of Minne- 
sota. 

N. F. Coleman, p ’06, is professor of 
English in Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Dr. S. O. Mast, p ’06, is associate 
professor of zodlogy in Johns Hopkins 
University. 

R. N. Wilson, Gr. Sch. ’05-’06, is 
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assistant professor of chemistry in 
Trinity College, Durham, N.C. 

Dr. S. B. Clark, p ’07, is instructor in 
Latin and Greek, in the University of 
Washington. 

William Jackman, Gr. Sch. ’05-’07, is 
assistant professor of economics and 
accounting in the University of Ver- 
mont. 

E. M. Violette, Gr. Sch. 02-03, 
’06-'07, is professor of history in the 
State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 

Dr. E. H. Wilkins, p ’10, is associate 
professor of Romance languages in the 
University of Chicago. 


James Norman North, Div. Sch. ’69, 
president of the American Soda Foun- 
tain Co., died on Nov. 1, 1914, at his 
home, in Brookline, after a short illness. 
He was born in Wilmot, N.S., Sept. 10, 
1841, and came to Boston, where he re- 
ceived his early education. In 1858 he 
went to New Orleans and entered the 
employ of an auction house engaged in 
the sale of real estate and slaves. After a 
short experience in that business he be- 
came a clerk in the Red River trade, on 
steamboats plying between New Orleans 
and Shreveport. Upon the outbreak of 
the Civil War Mr. North returned to 
Boston and enlisted in the Massachu- 
setts Infantry, in which he served until 
the defeat of McClellan’s army at Mal- 
vern Hill. He served through various 
promotions until the close of the war. 
He later became a divinity student at 
Harvard, and while there Rev. G. H. 
Hepworth was called to the Church of 
the Messiah, New York, in 1870, and he 
engaged Mr. North as an assistant. 
Soon, however, Mr. North cancelled his 
engagement and entered the employ of 
James W. Tufts of Boston, who then was 
beginning his prosperous career as manu- 
facturer of soda water apparatus. Mr. 


North was given an interest in the busi- 
ness in 1876, and in 1891, when the 
American Soda Fountain Co. was 
formed, he became its treasurer, with 
Mr. Tufts as president. Upon the death 
of Mr. Tufts, in 1902, he became presi- 
dent. Mr. North was prominent in Ma- 
sonry. He was a member of Edward W. 
Kinsley Post, G. A. R., and in 1897 its 
senior vice-commander. He also was a 
member of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion. He was a Unitarian and 
for several years a member of the stand- 
ing committee of the old Church of the 
Unity. Later he joined the Second 
Church of Boston, and served some time 
on its standing committee. In 1891 and 
1892 he was president of the Channing 
Club, and in 1895 and 1896 vice-presi- 
dent of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. His wife died on July 14, 
1913. Two daughters, a son, and eight 
grandchildren survive him. 

Prof. Henry Noble MacCracken, 
A.M. 05, aged 34, has been elected pres- 
ident of Vassar College. He succeeds to 
the office made vacant a year ago by the 
resignation of Dr. J. M. Taylor. He is 
a son of Dr. H. M. MacCracken, chan- 
cellor emeritus of New York University, 
and a brother of Dr. J. H. MacCracken, 
who recently was elected president of 
Lafayette College at Easton, Pa. 

William Endicott, h °88, died Nov. 7, 
1914, at his Boston residence, 32 Beacon 
St., at the age of 89. For many years he 
was president of the New England Trust 
Co., and director in a large number of 
important corporations, including the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. He 
was for 64 years connected with the firm 
of C. F. Hovey & Co. He retired from 
business Aug. 1, 1910. For 37 years he 
was a trustee and for 5 years president 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
member of the corporation for 48 years 
and treasurer for six years of the Mass. 
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Institute of Technology, for which twice 
initshistory he raised a fund of $250,000. 
He received the honorary degree of A.M. 
from Williams in 1868, and from Har- 
vard in 1888. He became an honorary 
member of the Cobden Club of London 
in 1868. He had the distinction of being 
the last surviving member in Massa- 
chusetts of the Third Class of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion and the 
last but one in the United States. He 
was a member of the Mass. Historical 
Society and of the Saturday Club. Mr. 
Endicott married in Boston on March 
31, 1857, Mrs. Annie Thorndike Nourse. 
Mrs. Endicott died Feb. 20, 1876. His 
son, William Endicott, Jr., ’87, isa mem- 
ber of the banking house of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Boston, and a Harvard 
Overseer. Mr. Endicott, among many 
public bequests, left one to the Harvard 
Cancer Commission. 

The home address of C. E. Hughes, 
Jr., 1°12, is 450 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

Dr. Charles Wood McMurtry, m ’97, 
died on Nov. 25, 1914, at the Roosevelt 
Hospital, New York City. Hewas the son 
of G. G. McMurtry, of 812 Fifth Ave- 
nue, with whom he lived. Dr. McMur- 
try was born May 1, 1872, in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1897. Later he stud- 
ied at the universities of Berlin, Breslau, 
and Vienna, and at the Collége de 
France, in Paris, under Dr. Fournier. 
He made a specialty of dermatology, 
and had been associated with the Van- 
derbilt Clinic and St. Luke’s Hospital. 
He was a member of the Metropolitan 
Club and of several medical societies. 

R. M. Knight, d 10, of Bellows Falls, 
Vt., is captain of Co. E., lst Vermont 
Infantry. 

J. L. Lee, L.S. ’98, is a member of the 
personal financial and philanthropic 
staff of J. D. Rockefeller. 
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Dr. William Henry Pomeroy, m ’86, 
died at Springfield, Mass., on June 10, 
1914, after a short illness. He was the son 
of Dr. Stephen F. and Joanna L. Wat- 
rous Pomeroy, his father being one of the 
old-time practitioners in Springfield. 
Dr. Pomeroy was born at Staffordville, 
Ct., Aug. 19, 1858. He came to Spring- 
field when a boy and attended the public 
schools. After he graduated from the 
central high school he attended Brown 
University and took his A.B. there in 
1882. Then he entered Harvard Medical 
School, graduating in ’86. He com- 
pleted his study of medicine abroad, 
spending one year at the university of 
Vienna. He then began the practice of 
medicine in Springfield. In 1889 he was 
elected visiting physician of the Home 
for the Friendless. In 1898 he was the 
visiting physician at the Springfield 
Hospital. For many years he was the 
post surgeon at the local United States 
Army barracks. From 1889 to 1902 he 
was the contract surgeon for the United 
States Army, and since 1902 has been 
the examining surgeon for the Spring- 
field recruiting station. In 1903 he was 
appointed chief medical examiner for the 
New York Life Insurance Co. in Hamp- 
den county. He married in 1900 Ade- 
laide Phelps Smith, daughter of the late 
John M. Smith of Smith & Murray. He 
was a member of the Springfield Auto- 
mobile Club, the Connecticut Valley 
Historical Society, the Country Club, 
the Economic Club, the Nayasset Club, 
The Club of George Washington Chap- 
ter, Sons of American Revolution. He 
was also a member of the Hampden Dis- 
trict Medical Society. He left a widow, 

Amasa Mason Eaton, |’78, member of 
the Rhode Island House of Representa- 
tives, 1865-66 and 1872-74, died sud- 
denly on Oct. 3, 1914, at his home in 
Providence, R.I. He was born in Provi- 
dence, May 31, 1841, the son of Levi 
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Curtis [H.C. 1830] and Sarah Mason 
Eaton. He graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1861 with the degree of A.M. 
and in 1878 he took his LL.B. at the 
Harvard Law School. He was a veteran 
of the Civil War, having served with the 
First Rhode Island Vols. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Commission of 
Uniform State Legislation in 1897, and 
was its president from 1901 until 1910. 
He was a member and president of the 
Town Council of North Providence, 
1863-65; of the Providence Common 
Council, 1874-75; and of the Board of 
Aldermen, 1875. He was first vice- 
president of the National Divorce Con- 
gress during 1906-07. He was formerly 
president of the Rhode Island Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
of the Municipal League, of the Rhode 
Island Horticultural Society, a member 
of the American Bar Association of 
Rhode Island and the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. He was a member of 
the University Club of Providence, and 
was the author of several books on legal 
and political questions, his last book, 
“Free Trade vs. Protection,” being 
published in 1913. In 1873 he married 
Miss Maude Dunnell, of Pawtucket, 
R.I., who survives him. 

Gov. Whitman has appointed S. H. 
Ordway, / ’80, head of the New York 
State Civil Service Board. 

Dr. William Dugan Kelly, m ’03, 
died on Feb. 8, at the Carney Hospital, 
Boston, of blood poisoning, with which 
he became afflicted in his charitable 
medical work among the children of the 
North and West Ends. Dr. Kelly had 
taken an active interest in the social wel- 
fare work in those sections and was med- 
ical director for the Sunnyside Day Nur- 
sery and the Elizabeth Peabody House. 
He had been school physician for the 
Board of Health since 1904. Dr. Kelly 
performed an operation on a child suffer- 
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ing from a malignant form of blood poi- 
soning. At a critical point in the opera- 
tion the child coughed and Dr. Kelly 
was exposed to infection. Aware of the 
deadly nature of the disease, he entered 
Carney Hospital when he noticed serious 
developments in his condition. There he 
was operated upon and antitoxin was 
used to check the spread of the poison 
through his system, but he gradually 
failed until the end came. The little girl, 
to save whose life he had endangered his 
own, died of the same disease. Dr. Kelly 
was 35 years old and unmarried. He 
lived with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Kelly, at 1729 Commonwealth _ 
Ave., Allston. He was born in Lamont, 
Ill., and moved to Boston when a boy. 
He graduated at the Boston Latin 
School, and later at Harvard Medical 
School, in 1903. After a year’s training 
in St. Margaret’s Hospital, Worcester, 
he opened an office at 57 Hancock St. 
Much of the credit for the system of 
milk stations throughout the North End 
is due to Dr. Kelly, who was active in 
helping to establish them. He was a 
member of the Mass. Medical Society, a 
former president of the Boston Medical 
Society, a member of the Mass. Medical 
Library Association, Boston Lodge of 
Elks and the Knights of Columbus, the 
City Club, Harvard Club and the Bel- 
mont Springs Country Club. | 

Lucien Carr, formerly assistant cura- 
tor of the Peabody Museum, died in 
Cambridge on Jan. 27. He was born in 
Troy, Mo., Dec. 15, 1829. He received 
his A.B. degree from the St. Louis Uni- 
versity in 1846 and was given an honor- 
ary A.M. degree by that institution .in 
1879. In early life he was an editorial 
writer in St. Louis. After the war he re- 
moved to Cambridge and in 1877, after 
many years of research and literary work 
in the West, he became assistant curator 
of the Peabody Museum of Archeology 
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and Ethnology, Harvard College, and 
continued as such until 1894. As a writer 
on scientific matters he was the author 
of “The Mounds of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, Historically Considered,” also, 
“Missouri: a Brief History”’ and “‘ Pre- 
historic Remains of Kentucky,” which 
was written in collaboration with Prof. 
N. S. Shaler. Mr. Carr wrote valuable 
articles on Indians and on other subjects 
of educational and historicinterest. Since 
his retirement as assistant curator, he 
had devoted his time to writing on scien- 
tific subjects. He was a member of nu- 
merous important societies, including the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, and American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and was 
a member of the Anthropological Socie- 
ties of Washington, D.C., of Paris, Lon- 
don, and Moscow. Mr. Carr married 
almost 60 years ago in Missouri Miss 
Cornelia L. Crow of St. Louis, but a 
native of Kentucky, and daughter of 
Wayman Crow. Mrs. Carr survives with 
a son, Alfred W. Carr of Boston, and a 
daughter, Isabella, the wife of Charles 
M. Thompson, ’86, editor of the Youth’s 
Companion, of Cambridge. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


H. D. Gaylord, s ’07, mathematical 
master in Browne and Nichols School, 
Cambridge, has collaborated with Max- 
ime Bocher, ’88, professor of mathema- 
tics at Harvard, in writing “ Trigonome- 
try with the Theory and Use of Loga- 
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rithms.” They state that their purpose 
is to give an adequate treatment of what 
is essential, in a form sufficiently concise 
so that the real simplicity and brevity of 
the subject may be in evidence. They 
outline first a minimum course, from 
which the teacher can carry his pupils 
on as far as he desires. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Rev. S. R. Harlow, ’08, of the Interna- 
tional College, Smyrna, has written a 
sympathetic biography of H. Roswell 
Bates, the inspiring head of the Spring 
Street Church and Neighborhood House 
in New York City. Bates, cut off at 
prime, was a fine representative of that 
band of devoted workers in the slums, 
lovers of their fellowmen, who are doing 
noble work in our cities. He seems to 
have been peculiarly adapted to his 
task, and Mr. Harlow shows him to have 
had, in addition to this, unusual per- 
sonal charm. (Revell: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, rarely allows 
his addresses to be printed. All the more 
welcome, therefore, is his address de- 
livered last autumn, before the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, on 
“Trades and Professions.” In this, he 
defines what constitutes a profession; 
describes with enthusiasm the privileges 
and opportunities which lie open to pro- 
fessional men; rejoices at the increasing 
number of professions; and ends with a 
noble tribute to teaching as a type of 
profession “toward which all organized 
society moves.” Here is inspiration for a 
multitude. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 35 cents.) 

In “Outlines and Summaries,” Prof 
Norman Foerster, ’10, of the University 
of North Carolina, presents a clear 
scheme by following which a student 
ought to be able to draw up a summary 
of an expository essay. After laying 
down his rules, Prof. Foerster exempli- 
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fies them by summarizing Pres. Wood- 
row Wilson’s Phi Beta Kappa Oration — 
“The Spirit of Learning,” printed in the 
Graduates’ Magazine for September, 
1909, and by Cardinal Newman’s essay 
on “Professional Skill.” Such instruc- 
tion is much needed. (Holt: New York. 
Pamphlet.) 

The 11th volume of Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies is entitled ‘“‘The Anthra- 
cite Combination in the United States: 
with Some Account of the Early Devel- 
opment of the Anthracite Industry.” Its 
author, Eliot Jones, Ph.D. 13, formerly 
an instructor in the Economics Depart- 
ment at Harvard, is now an associate 
professor in economics in the Iowa State 
University. This monograph took the 
David A. Wells Prize for 1913-14. The 
work has been solidly done. Its compre- 
hensiveness is attested by the fact that it 
covers the historical, industrial, finan- 
cial and legal aspects of the anthracite 
coal industry. Maps and charts, statisti- 
cal tables and a bibliography reinforce 
the text. (Harvard Univ..Press: Cam- 
bridge. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

A year or so ago, W. M. E. Whitelock, 
18, hired a horse — Bergére — and 
wagon and, accompanied by his sister, 
drove through unfrequented parts of 
Brittany. In an attractive little volume, 
“Brittany with Bergére,” he describes 
his journey, and he does it so agreeably 
that the reader is entertained. Quaint 
drawings by “Decima” add to the 
pleasant impression. (Badger: Boston. 
Boards, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

“Accounts,” by Prof. W. M. Cole, ’90, 
has been issued in a revised and enlarged 
edition. During the six years since the 
book was first published new questions 
have come up, the general subject has 
attracted greater attention, and legal 
confusion and contradictions have be- 
come so obvious that they call for a re- 
vision and standardization of the laws 
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relating to accounting. In its revised 
form, Prof. Cole’s treatise cannot fail to 
be widely consulted. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net.) 

Prof. J. H. Beale, ’82, has translated 
into English the treatise on the “‘Con- 
flict of Laws,” by Bartolus, “the most 
imposing figure among the lawyers of 
the Middle Ages.” Prof. Beale furnishes 
a short biographical sketch of Bartolus, 
and cites extracts from Justinian and the 
Canons to which the treatise refers. The 
translation is excellent. It is a great sat- 
isfaction to see the leading teachers of 
the Harvard Law School put forth works 
like this, which associate them and the 
School with the general literature of 
jurisprudence. The slender volume is 
beautifully made. (Harvard Univ. 
Press: Cambridge. Boards, 4to, $1 net.) 

Volume 25 of Harvard Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology, appeared in December. 
It includes the following articles: H. W. 
Litchfield: National Exempla Virtutis in 
Roman Literature. A.S. Pease: Medical 
Allusions in the Works of St. Jerome. C. 
H. Haskins: Mediaeval Versions of the 
Posterior Analytics. R. K. Hack: The 
Law of the Hendecasyllable. C. N. 
Jackson: Molle atque Facetum. W. A. 
Heidel: Hippocratea, I. The editors are 
Professors A. A. Howard, C. B. Gulick, 
and Of N. Jackson. (Harvard Univ. 
Press: Cambridge. Boards, pp. 210.) 

W. H. Schoff, ’94, has published 
“Why the Colombian Treaty is not 
Justified by the Facts” and other 
pamphlets on the Colombian question. 

Arrangements for the publication of a 
Volume of Representative Phi Beta 
Kappa Orations have so far progressed 
that the committee feels encouraged to 
go forward with the work. The volume 
will bear the imprint of Houghton 
Mifflin Co., and be printed at the River- 
side Press. The committee is anxious to 
have a large initial subscription, and has 
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placed the price at $2.25 per copy. If 
paid now $3 will secure a copy when 
issued, and a subscription to vol. 2 of 
The Phi Beta Kappa Key, the quarterly 
publication of the United Chapters, 
This volume covers the 12 issues of the 
triennium following the Council of 1913. 
If you are already a subscriber, your 
subscription will be extended three years 
from the date of expiration. 

G. P. Winship, °93, librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library, at Provi- 
dence, R.I., has prepared a history of 
that important institution. He de- 
scribes the family of the collector and J. 
C. Brown himself; the catalogue and the 
donor; the institution, its publications 
and its work. The volume, of about 100 
pages, is a model of typography and 
bookmaking; and Mr. Winship’s sketch 
will remain the authoritative report of 
the library down to 1914. (Providence. 
Printed by the Library.) 

The Chaucer Society (London) pub- 
lishes in a brochure ““The Scene of the 
Franklin’s Tale Visited,” by J.S. P. Tat- 
lock, ’96, of the University of Michigan. 

The indefatigable Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, 
has issued a second volume of “Facts 
Relating to the History of Groton, 
Massachusetts.” This volume contains 
historical, genealogical, and biographical 
material of varied interest. Perhaps the 
most important memoir is that of Gov. 
G. S. Boutwell, which includes a chapter 
of autobiography. (Groton: Published 
by the Author. For sale by G. E. Little- 
field, 67 Cornhill, Boston. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Vol. 11 of Scandinavian Classics in- 
clude “Poems by Tegnér”’ (Children of 
the Lord’s Supper, translated by Long- 
fellow) and ‘“*Frithiof’s Saga,” trans- 
lated by Rev. W. Lewery Blackley. P. 
R. Lieder, ’10, writes the introduction. 
The importance of these poems need not 
be argued at this late date. The Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation is to be 
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congratulated on its work in promot- 
ing this admirable series. (American- 
Scandinavian Foundation: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

The Harvard University Press has 
initiated, among its many series, one 
entitled “Harvard Translations,” the 
first volume of which is Eugippus’ “ Life 
of Saint Severinus,”’ translated by Dr. 
G. W. Robinson, ’95, secretary of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. This important biography is 
translated with great precision, in dic- 
tion which suggests the antiquity of the 
original. It is a welcome addition, in 
English, to the store of Christian lives at 
the fall of the Roman Empire. Dr. Rob- 
inson has left no stone unturned in his 
effort to supply adequate references. 
(Cloth, $2.) 

Dr. W. S. Learned, p 12, of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, contributes vol. 1 to the 
Harvard Series in Education, a series 
which aims to include books of practical 
usefulness to teachers, school officers, 
and others who are trying to win intelli- 
gent control over the complex problems 
of American education. His subject is 
“The Oberlehrer: A Study of the Social 
and Professional Evolution of the Ger- 
man Schoolmaster.” After describing 
the Oberlehrer system in Germany, Dr. 
Learned devotes a chapter to American 
Applications. (Harvard Univ. Press. 
Cloth, $1.25). 

Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, the inde- 
fatigable searcher for records of early 
18th-century English philosophers, has 
had access to the unpublished corre- 
spondence of George Berkeley and Sir 
John Percival (afterwards Lord Eg- 
mont), which he has edited in a hand- 
some volume. Dr. Rand prefixes to the 
letters an introduction containing bio- 
graphical sketches of Berkeley and Per- 
cival, besides brief critical comments 
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and explanations. The interchange of 
letters covered nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. In addition, Dr. Rand quotes from 
Percival’s journal, and from two or three 
other correspondents. There are por- 
traits of Sir John, of Berkeley, and a view 
of Whitehall, Berkeley’s residence in 
Rhode Island. The book forms an 
important addition to our knowledge of 
one of the foremost of English philoso- 
phers. (Cambridge Univ. Press. Cloth, 
8vo, 9 shillings.) 

“The French Revolution in San 
Domingo,” by T. Lothrop Stoddard, ’05, 
is a history, written on up-to-date lines, 
of perhaps the most enterprising episode 
in which the Negro Race ever engaged. 
Mr. Stoddard is thorough. Before enter- 
ing upon the revolution itself, he de- 
scribes briefly the earlier conditions of 
the Island and its people. The compli- 
cated story of the conflict of castes, 
races and nationalities he carries through 
clearly. Toussaint Louverture is the 
hero of the struggle, Mr. Stoddard con- 
firming the enthusiastic estimates of 
Phillips and earlier admirers. We sus- 
pect that Mr. Stoddard has written the 
authoritative history of this strange 
affair. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 
8vo, $2 net.) 

“Die Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb” 
is a beautiful quarto volume in which the 
collection of bronzes belonging to Mr. 
James Loeb, ’88, are presented in photo- 
gravure and described in German by 
Dr. Johannes Sieveking. The collection, 
a part of which Mr. Loeb lent for several 
years to the Fogg Art Museum, contains 
nearly 50 specimens, and is now in the 
owner’s house in Munich. It includes 
not only many figures but also mirrors, 
candelabra, vases and ornaments. The 
specimens vary as widely in their periods 
as in their subjects and their artistic 
worth. Nearly ‘all of them, however, 
have some special reason for appearing 


in a carefully selected collection. Dr. 
Sieveking’s text, descriptive and critical, 
is written with the strict precision which 
occasionally suggests not art but a scien- 
tific catalogue of fossil beetles. It serves, 
however, to give those who have not 
seen the bronzes the necessary informa- 
tion about them. Mr. Loeb is to be con- 
gratulated on having made his excellent 
collection accessible in this way to 
students who cannot see the originals. 
Vol. x1 of “The Cambridge History of 
English Literature” covers the Period of 
the French Revolution. It opens with a 
commonplace article on Burke, by Prof. 
H. J. C. Grierson of the University of 
Aberdeen, and devotes other special 
chapters to Cowper (Harold Child), 
Wordsworth (E. Legouis), Coleridge (C. 
E. Vaughan), Crabbe (H. Child), and 
Blake (J. P. R. Wallis). Other groups 
and “schools” are treated collectively. 
“Book Production and Distribution” 
and “Children’s Books” are more than 
usually interesting. “The Bluestock- 
ings”’ also are not neglected. The volu- 
ble Prof. Saintsbury discourses on 18th 
Century Prosody, on Southey and Lesser 
Poets, and on the Growth of the Later 
Novel. There is a bibliography of 138 
pages —a lamentable waste of labor 
and space; doomed to be incomplete 
(P. E. More’s essays, for instance, are 
unknown to the British compilers) and 
doomed also to be obsolescent before it 
was published. The present reviewer 
fails to understand just what class of 
persons such a compilation addresses. 
It is too heavy and academic to appeal 
to the lover of literature; and it is not 
exhaustive enough to satisfy the special- 
ist. (Putnam. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net). 
“Japan to America” consists of a 
symposium in which nearly threescore 
eminent Japanese — statesmen, writers, 
merchants and educators — express and 
explain the feeling of Japan towards this 
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country. They also describe the condi- 
tions, — social, political, financial and 
literary of Japan itself. These leaders of 
Japanese public opinion, men best quali- 
fied to speak owing to their acquaintance 
with the United States, agree in the con- 
viction that Japan’s interest lies in pre- 
serving her historic friendship with this 
country. Such a book ought to do some- 
thing towards counteracting the cam- 
paign of hatred which mischief-makers 
have recently pursued. Among the con- 
tributors is Viscount Kentaro Kaneko, 
1°78, who writes on “ What Japan has to 
Teach.” (Putnam. Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

“The Lure and Lore of Travel,” by 
Carl and Julia Scott Vrooman, is such a 
collection of travel sketches as amateur 
travelers amuse themselves with on 
their first trip abroad. It is fresh, 
“breezy,” unpretentious. Acquaintance 
with Jaurés, Seignobos, Charles Wagner 
and Sabatier forms the theme of several 
of the best chapters. Stevensonians will 
note an account of him in San Francisco. 
(Sherman, French & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $1.35 net.) 

Pamphlets Received. — “Student Life 
atthe Univ. of Virginia, 1852-56,” C. 
H. Toy. — “Intercollegiate Athletics ”’; 
“Public Administration and Practical 
Training for Public Service,” J. H. Gray, 
’87, Univ. of Minnesota.—‘‘Some Weak- 
nesses of Modern Journalism,” O. G. Vil- 
lard,’93; Univ. of Kansas News-Bulletin, 
Nov. 2, 1914. — “The Bodleian Library 
at Oxford,” T. W. Koch, ’93, for Library 
Journal, Oct., Nov., 1914. — “Popular 
Misconceptions Concerning the Wea- 
ther,” A. H. Palmer, p ’09; Popular 
Science Monthly, Feb., 1915. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Familiar Quotations. By John 
Bartlett, 10th edition, revised and en- 
larged by Nathan Haskell Dole, ’74. 
(Cloth 8vo, $3 net.) Bartlett’s “‘Famil- 
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iar Quotations”’ long ago outran Cru- 
den’s “Concordance” as a book which 
no literate household could do without. 
It has been, and is, the vade mecum of 
the preacher, the speaker, the writer, the 
statesman, the scholar, the dilettante. It 
serves as a measure of literary taste in 
any given period and of the longevity of 
phrases and thoughts from age to age. 
Twenty-four years have elapsed since 
Mr. Bartlett himself issued his last revi- 
sion — a volume of 1158 pages. In the 
interval, new voices have sent their 
messages round the world, and some of 
the older voices have gained that hearing 
which entitles them to rank among the 
often quoted. Most desirable was it, 
therefore, that this new edition should 
be prepared. Being particularly well 
acquainted with recent and contempo- 
rary literature, Mr. Dole has added some 
300 pages to the 9th edition, bringing the 
10th up to 1454 pages. A large part of 
the additional matter is drawn from 
writers still living or lately dead. Many 
of Mr. Bartlett’s exclusions are rectified 
by Mr. Dole. John Morley and Rossetti, 
for instance, have now each a page de- 
voted to them, and we wonder why Mr. 
Bartlett overlooked them. Matthew 
Arnold’s allotment has grown from less 
than one page to nearly three. George 
Meredith, Herbert Spencer, Owen Mere- 
dith, William Morris, and many another, 
whose fame was well established 25 
years ago, have their proper recognition. 
To Swinburne is accorded the largest 
place among the newcomers of the last 
generation. The number of contempo- 
rary writers quoted reaches several score. 
In this section, the compiler must in- 
evitably encounter more differences of 
taste; but Mr. Dole is right in including 
too much rather than too little; because 
the primary purpose of such an anthol- 
ogy is its usefulness for reference, and no 
selecter can know which of the quota- 
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tions that are household words to-day 
will be remembered 50 years hence. But 
it needs no argument to show that its 
usefulness belongs to the present. We 
note only one serious error: the attribu- 
tion on p. 856 of “Casey at the Bat” to 
Joseph Q. Murphy; the authorship was 
long ago established beyond doubt, and 
Ernest L. Thayer, Harvard ’85, is the 
author. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston.) 

— The Judicial Veto. By Horace A. 
Davis, *91. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) This consists of 
three papers on “Extra Constitutional 
Law,” “Judicial Review” and “ Annul- 
ment of Legislation by the Supreme 
Court.” They form a logical unit, al- 
though they are not closely linked to- 
gether. The thesis which Mr. Davis 
maintains — ‘“‘that deciding the consti- 
tutionality of statutes is a political and 
not a legal function” — is of vital im- 
portance. For the most part, only law- 
yers, and only a few of them, realize that 
the reference to the Supreme Court of 
statutes which are virtually constitu- 
tional amendments throws upon that 
body a responsibility which was never 
intended. Five justices out of the nine 
can thus decide a political question 
which would require, if it went through 
the normal process of a constitutional 
amendment, the sanction of state legis- 
latures and of Congress. To summarize 
here Mr. Davis’s course of reasoning, 
which is already very compact, would 
not do it justice: for no step in it should 
be overlooked. Brief and simple though 
it seems, it is based on a very careful 
study of cases, and it is well fortified 
with references. Mr. Davis’s conclusion 
deserves to be carefully pondered: “Our 
forefathers did not give the United 
States Supreme Court the power to 
annul Acts of Congress.” 

— A Handbook of American Pagean- 
try. By Ralph Davol ['96.] (Davol 
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Publishing Co.: Taunton. Cloth, oblong 
4to, many illustrations.) Mr. Davol has 
produced a remarkably interesting book. 
Readers who are not informed on Ameri- 
can pageantry will be surprised to learn 
from him not only the great number of 
pageants that have already been given 
but also the variety of their subjects and 
the nation-wide geographical range of 
the places that have had them. Mr. 
Davol writes a very readable treatise on 
pageantry, considering it first on its 
philosophical, artistic and educational 
sides, and then describing its technique. 
Being evidently familiar with all the 
details, he is able to illustrate his in- 
struction by reference to scores of actual 
pageants. His text is very interesting, 
and it is accompanied by nearly a hun- 
dred half-tones of views of pageants, 
large and small, during the past dozen 
years. One cannot be wrong in regarding 
the sudden springing up and populariza- 
tion of pageantry in this country as a 
manifestation of the general appeal to 
the eye, which is one of the most note- 
worthy phenomena of the present time. 
Mr. Davol points out how valuable a 
help towards patriotic education the 
pageant may be made. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. An Histor- 
ical Sketch. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $2 net.) 

Cyclopedia of American Government. Edited 
by A. C. McLaughlin and A. B. Hart, ’80. 
(Appleton: New York. Cloth, small 4to, illus- 
trated, 3 vols. $22.50.) 

The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 1’45, 
Nineteenth President of the United States. By 
Charles Richard Williams. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 2 vols., 8vo, many illus- 
trations, $7.50 net.) 

The Present Hour. By Percy MacKaye, '97. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) 
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Poems. By Edward Sanford Martin, ’77. 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) 

Songs of the Outlands. By Henry H. Knibbs 
(’12]. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Boards, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Earth Triumphant. And Other Tales. By 
Conrad Aiken [’12]. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Molly Price. A Quaker Idyll. By John R. 
Hayes, ’89. (Biddle Press. Boards, 12mo.) 

Makers of Madness. By Hermann Hagedorn, 
’07. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1 
net.) 

Familiar Quotations. By John Bartlett, 10th 
edition, revised and enlarged by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole, ’74. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 1454, $3 net.) 

Deutschland Uber Alles, or Germany Speaks. 
By John Jay Chapman, ’84. (Putnam: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents.) 

The War Week by Week. Observations from 
Life. By Edward S. Martin, ’77. (E. P. Dut- 
ton: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Great War. From the Assassination of 
the Archduke to the Fall of Antwerp. By 
Frank H. Simonds, ’00, of the New York Even- 
ing Sun. (Mitchell Kennerley: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, maps, $1.25 net.) 

America and the World War. By Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents net.) . 

Germany Embattled. An American Interpre- 
tation. By Oswald Garrison Villard, '93. 
(Scribners: New York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

The War in Europe. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, ’80. (Appletons: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

Trigonometry with the Theory and Use of 
Logarithms. By Maxime Bocher, ’88, and 
Harry D. Gaylord, s 07. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Springtime of Love. And Other Poems. 
By Albert E. Twombly. (Sherman, French & 
Co.: Boston. Paper boards, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Life of H. Roswell Bates. By S. Ralph 
Harlow, ’08. (Revell Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

Trades and Professions. By George H. Pal- 
mer, ’64, Professor of Philosophy Emeritus at 
Harvard. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 35 
cents.) 

Outlines and Summaries. A Handbook for 
the Analysis of Expositive Essays. By Prof. 
Norman Foerster, ’10, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina. (Holt: New York. Pamphlet.) 

The Anthracite Combination in the United 
States. With Some Account of the Early De- 
velopment of the Anthracite Industry. By 
Eliot Jones, Ph.D. 1913, Associate Professor 
of Economics in Iowa State University. Har- 
vard Economic Studies, XI. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

Accounis. Their Construction and Interpre- 
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tation. By Prof. W. M. Cole, '90, of Harvard 
University. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth 8vo. 
$2.25 net.) 

Brittany with Bergére. By W. M. E. White- 
lock, '13. (Badger: Boston. Boards, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

Bartolus on the Conflict of Laws. Translated 
into English by Joseph H. Beale, ’82, Royall 
Professor of Law in Harvard University. 
(Harvard Univ. Press: Cambridge. Boards, 
4to, $1 net.) 

The John Carter Brown Library. A History. 
By George Parker Winship, '93. (Providence. 
Boards, large 8vo.) 

Facts Relating to the History of Groton, Mass. 
By Samuel Abbott Green, ’51. (Cloth, 8vo. 
For sale by G. E. Littlefield, 67 Cornhill, 
Boston.) 

The Scene of the Franklin’s Tale Visited. 
Chaucer Society, 2d Series, 51. (London: 
Kegan Paul. Brochure.) 

Scandinavian Classics. II. Poems by Tegnér, 
Longfellow’s Translation. Frithiof’s Saga. 
Translated by W. L. Blackley. Introduction 
by P. R. Lieder, ’10. (American Scandinavian 
Foundation: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

The Life of Saint Severinus. By Eugippus. 
Translated into English for the first time by 
George W. Robinson, ’95, Secretary of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Harvard Translations, I. (Harvard Univ. 
Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

The Oberlehrer. A Study of the Social and 
Professional Evolution of the German School- 
master. By William Setchel Learned, p ’12, of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Harvard Studies in Education, I. 
(Harvard Univ. Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.25.) 

The Lure and the Lore of Travel. By Carl 
Vrooman ['95], and Julia Scott Vrooman. 
(Sherman, French & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.35 net.) 

The French Revolution in San Domingo. By T. 
Lothrop Stoddard, ’05. (Houghton, Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2 net.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. 
xxv. (Harvard Univ. Press: Cambridge. 
Boards, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Vol. x1. The Period of the French Revolution. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 per 
vol.) 

Japan to America. A Symposium. Edited 
by Naoichi Masaoka. Issued under the Aus- 
pices of the Japan Society of America. (Put- 
nam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Die Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb. Heraus- 
gegeben von Johannes Sieveking. (Munich. 
Vellum, 4to, photogravures.) 

A Handbook of American Pageantry. By 
Ralph Davol ['96]. (Davol Publishing Co.: 
Taunton. Cloth, oblong 4to, many illustra- 
tions.) 
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MARRIAGES. 


*r Tt is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1885. Amos Tuck French to Martha C. 
Beekman, at Goshen, N.Y., Nov. 
24, 1914. 

1893. Charles Pratt Huntington to 
Eleanor Moretti, at New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., Sept. 11, 1913. 

1894. Arthur Cleveland Nash to Mary 
S. Arnold, at New York, N.Y. 

1895. Charles Morrison to Edna Lang, 
at Houghton, Mich., Dec. 28, 
1914. 

1896. Louis Guy Mead to Mary Isabelle 
Priest, at Dorchester, Mass., Oct. 
1, 1914. 

1897. Frank Bailey Rowell to Christine 
Virginia Baker, at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 26, 1914. 

1898. Vivian Burnett to Constance C. 
Buel, at New York, N.Y., Nov. 21, 
1914. 

1898. Rickard Burrage Carter to Eliza- 
beth Hobart, at Cincinnati, O., 
Dec. 28, 1914. 

1899. Thomas Wood Clarke to Angela 
Clorinda Tracy, at New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 23, 1914. 

1899. Harold Buckminster Hayden to 
Alice Caroline Forbes, at Weston, 
Mass., Dec. 10, 1914. 

1899. Horace Louis Leiter to Marietta 
Dietz, in Dec., 1913. 

1900. Albert Minot Chandler to Clara 
Alexena Griffiths, at Cambridge, 
Mass., Nov. 14, 1914. 

1900. John Walter McQueen to Flor- 
ence B. Sawyer, Oct. 27, 1914. 

[1900]. Harold Wellington Smith to 
Mary Currier Eaton, in 1913. 

1901. Waddill Catchings to Helen 
Werner, at Columbus, O., Nov. 
7, 1914. 

1901. David Page Wheelwright to 
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Louisa Henrietta Scudder, at 
Windsor, Vt., Oct. 17, 1914. ; 

1902. William Mills Otter to Frances 
Elston Veech, Oct. 15, 1913. 

1902. Gordon Taylor Runkle to Violet 
Gwendolen Frances Gradwell, at 
Vancouver, B.C., Dec. 16, 1914. 

1904. Ames Higgins to Florence Inez 
Crandall, in Washington, D.C., 
July 18, 1914. 

1904. Franklin Folsom Phillips to Alma 
G. Brainard, in New York, N.Y., 
Sept. 22, 1914. 

1906. Sidney Withington to Dorothea 
Barrows, at Hartford, Ct., Dec. 
22, 1914. 

1907. Stephen Hulbert Ackerman to 
Marie L. Ruck, at New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 11, 1914. 

1907. Harvard Hersey Crabtree to 
Constance Mason Newell, at Bos- 
ton, Mass., Dec. 2, 1914. 

1907. Stephen Maurice Edgell to Elsie 
Aldrich, at Warwick Neck, R.L., 
Dec. 10, 1914. 

1907. Ernest Henry Gruening to Doro- 
thy Elizabeth Smith, at Inwood, 
Mass., Nov. 19, 1914. 

1907. Alfred Gans Kahn to Bessie 
Hirsh, at Memphis, Tenn., June 4, 
1914. 

1907. Charles Rozier Murphy to Mil- 
dred Johnston Knight, Dec. 11, 
1914. 

1907. Francis Williams Sargent, Jr., 
to Margery Lee, at Manchester, 
Mass., Sept. 26, 1914. 

1907. Edward Rogers Sparrow to Mar- 
garet Chase, at Cambridge, Mass., 
Oct. 5, 1914. 

[1908]. Bartol Parker to Margaret 
Ware, at Framingham, Mass., 
Nov. 12, 1914. 

[1908]. Arthur Edwin Van Bibber to 
Isabel Hinckley, at Hyannis, 
Mass., Sept. 29, 1914. 

1909. Basil Douglas Hall to Anne Lo- 
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raine Washburn, at Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 15, 1914. 

[1909.] Alexander Lerner to Jeannette 
E. Cohen, at Roxbury, Mass., 
Jan. 21, 1915. 

1911. Charles Franklin Brooks to 
Eleanor M. Stables, at Green- 
wich, Conn., June 4, 1912. 

1911. Philip Clark Heald to Helen 
Siss Spendelow, at Buffalo, N.Y., 
Oct. 28, 1914. 

{1911.] William Oveson to Augusta 
Madeline Ohrt, at Moline, IIl., 
Jan. 16, 1915. 

1911. Leonard Jarvis Wyeth to Con- 
stance Priscilla Mullins Bull, at 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 7, 1914. 

1912. William Herbert Heywood to 
Mrs. Francis Ames Lomasney, 
Oct. 15, 1914. 

1913. Howard Fuller Isham to Laura 
W. Ware, Sept. 12, 1914. 

1913. Alexander Ward Miller to Irene 
M. Floyd, at Cambridge, Sept. 5, 
1914. 

1913. John Stanley Parker to Violet O. 
Thayer, at Southborough, Mass., 
Oct. 3, 1914. 

1913. Edmund Stairs Twining to Ur- 
sula Brown, at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 19, 1914. 

[1914.] Laurence Jenckes Harding to 
Gladys L. Cable, at New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 11, 1914. 

(1914.] Paul Daggett Karsten to Eliza- 
beth Belle Pickard, at Macon, 
Ga., Dec. 29, 1914. 

[1914.] Fritz Long to Nan Cravey, at 
Athens, Tenn., Oct. 6, 1914. 

1914. Stanley Frederick Withe to Geral- 
dine Jackson, at Boston, Mass., 
July 14, 1914. 

S.B. 1869. William Morris Davis to 
Mary Morrill Wyman, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Dec. 12, 1914. 

S.B. 1898. Albert Henry Blevins to 
Beatrice Magee, at Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 16, 1914. 
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S.B. 1911. Stephen Webb Sabine to 
Mary Lawrence, at Groton, Mass., 
Nov. 14, 1914. 

§.B. 1913. Darragh Anderson Park to 
Dorothy Hyde, at Southampton, 
L.L., N.Y., Sept. 19, 1914. 

L.S.S. 1896. Walter Guy Mortland to 
Mrs. Mary Cochran Martin, at 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16, 1914. 

L.S.S. 1901. Ralph Falconer Forman 
to Dorothea Warrin, at Coopers- 
town, N.Y., Sept. 26, 1914. 

A.M. 1913. Joseph Bertram Wadleigh 
to Nina Eaton, at Medford, Mass., 
June 25, 1914. 

L.S. 1917. Lewis Holman Smith to 
Amy A. Claflin, at Hopkinton, 
Mass., Nov. 26, 1914. 

M.D. 1901. Albert Farnsworth Grif- 
fiths to Katheryne Anna Sauer, 
Sept. 12, 1914. 


NECROLOGY. 


Nov. 1 To Jan. 31. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 
Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates, 


The College. 

1845. Lemuel Hayward, b. 30 March, 
1826, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Keene, N.H., 16 Dec., 1914. 

1848. David Rice Whitney, A.M., b. 10 
Jan., 1828, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 10 Dec., 1914. 

1850. Frederic Dickinson Williams, 
A.M., b. 27 Aug., 1828, at Bos- 
ton, Mass.; d. at Brookline, 
Mass., 25 Jan., 1915. 

1855. George Carleton Sawyer, b. 24 
Dec., 1834, at Salem, Mass.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 16 Dec., 1914. 
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1855. 
1860. 
1863. 


1863. 


1864. 


1866. 


1866. 


1867. 


1867. 
1868. 
1868. 


1870. 


1873. 


1873. 


Henry Walker, b. in 1835, at Bos- 
ton, Mass.; d. at Newton High- 
lands, Mass., 20 Dec., 1914. 
Thomas Sherwin, b. 11 July, 1839, 
at Boston, Mass.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 19 Dec., 1914. 

Thomas Bellows Peck, b. 18 Aug., 
1842, at Walpole, N.H.; d. at 
Salem, Mass., 2 Jan., 1915. 
Herbert James Pratt, M.D., b. 8 
May, 1841, at Medford, Mass.; 
d. at Plymouth, Mass., 21 Jan., 
1915. 

Edward Russell Cogswell, A.M., 
M.D., b. 1 June, 1841, at South 
Berwick, Me.; d. at Cambridge, 
Mass., 22 Dec., 1914. 

Eugene Douglass Greenleaf, b. 
19 Aug., 1844, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 16 Nov., 
1914. 

Edward Cranch Perkins, A.M., 
b. 25 Feb., 1844, at Cincinnati, 
O.; d. at Milton, Mass., 7 Dec., 
1914. 

Winthrop Louis Chenery, b. 18 
Feb., 1845, at Cambridge, Mass.; 
d. at Belmont, Mass., 29 Jan., 
1915. 

Franklin Judson Clark, b. 6 June, 
1842, at Mason Village, N.H.; d. 
at Portland, Me., 5 Dec., 1914. 
James Grier, LL.B., b. 2 Sept., 
1845, at Noblestown, Pa.; d. at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in May, 1914. 
John Pickering Lyman, b. 8 Feb., 
1847, at Portsmouth, N.H.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 1 Nov., 1914. 
Charles Willard Kettell, S.B., b. 
3 Nov., 1848, at Charlestown, 
Mass.; d. at Lexington, Mass., 18 
Nov., 1914. 

Lemuel Hollingsworth Babcock, 
b. 20 Dec., 1850, at Milton, Mass.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 10 Jan., 
1915. 

Frederick Prentiss Forster, b. 17 
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1874. 
1874. 
1878. 
1878. 
1885. 
1892. 


1898. 


1898. 
1899. 


1899. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


1905. 
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Aug.,1851,at Charlestown, Mass.; 
d. at Milton, Mass., 18 Jan., 1915. 
Arthur Lithgow Devens, b. 3June, 
1853, at Ware, Mass.; d. at Crom- 
well, Conn., 30 Nov., 1914. 
Edwin Palmer Stone, b. 3 Sept., 
1853, at Medford, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 1 Dec., 1914. 
Harrison Gray Otis, b. 18 July, 
1856, at Nahant, Mass.; d. at 
Dublin, Ireland, 4 Jan., 1915. 
Charles Bayard Trail, b. 2 Jan., 
1857, at Frederick, Md.; d. at 
Frederick, Md., 9 Dec., 1914. 
Carleton Brabrook, b. 10 Feb., 
1863, at Taunton, Mass.; d. at 
Taunton, Mass., 17 Aug., 1914. 
Valentine Mott Porter, b. 4 April, 
1870, at Mt. Vernon, IIl.; d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., 22 Jan., 1915. 
Michael James Glen Cunniff, 
A.M., b. 7 Feb., 1875, at Boston, 
Mass.; d. at Prescott, Ariz., 24 
Dec., 1914. 

William Rhind Donaldson, b. 16 
Aug., 1876, at St. Louis, Mo.; 
d. at Clayton, Mo., 13 Oct., 1914. 
Dexter Hunter, b. 4 Nov., 1876, 
at Albany, N.Y.; d. at Albany, 
N.Y., 18 Jan., 1915. 

Leonard Everett Ware, b. 27 
Sept., 1877, at Roxbury, Mass.; 
d. at Elizabeth, N.J., 28 Dec., 
1914. 

Edward Whiting Howard, b. 20 
May, 1878, at Paris, France; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 19 Jan., 1915. 
Henry William Yates, b. 24 Dec., 
1879, at Omaha, Nebr.; d. at 
Omaha, Nebr., 9 Jan., 1915. 
Bradlee Williams, b. 1 April, 1879, 
at Melrose, Mass.; d. at Spring- 
field, Mass., 19 Nov., 1914. 
George Williamson, b. 26 Sept. 
1883, at London, Eng.; d. at 
Fourth Clearing Hospital, Bel- 
gium, 12 Nov., 1914. 
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1906. 


1910. 


1869. 


1904. 


1907. 
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John Murdoch, A.M., b. 2 May, 
1885, at Washington, D.C.; d. at 
Randolph, Mass., 29 Jan., 1915. 
James Dwight Foot, Ph.D., b. 16 
May, 1886, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Rye, N.Y., 17 Oct., 1914. 


Scientific School. 

Henry Gannett, M.E., b. 24 Aug., 
1846, at Bath, Me.; d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., 5 Nov., 1914. 
Louis Margolin, b. 4 Feb., 1880, 
at Moscow, Russia; lost in Sierra 
Forest, near Fresno, Cal., in June, 
1914. 

George Prentiss Tubby, b. 18 
April, 1886, at Holyoke, Mass.; 
d. at Greenwich, Conn., 4 Jan., 
1915. 


Graduate School of Art and Sciences. 


1878. 


1892. 


1861. 


1872. 


1880. 


1880. 


1881. 


Charles Sedgwick Minot, S.D., 
b. 23 Dec., 1852, at West Rox- 
bury, Mass.; d. at Milton, Mass.; 
19 Nov., 1914. 

Pitt Gordon Knowlton, b. 30 
Nov., 1859, at Morgantownship, 
O.; d. at Fargo, N.D., 5 May, 
1913. 

Medical School. 


Theodore Willis Fisher, b. 29 
May, 1837, at Westboro, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 10 Oct., 
1914. 

William Henry Baker, b. 11 
March, 1845, at Medford, Mass.; 
d. at Waltham, Mass., 26 Nov., 
1914. 

Dudley Peter Allen, b. 25 Mar., 
1852, at Kinsman, O.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 6 Jan., 1915. 

Samuel Augustus Fisk, b. 9 Feb., 
1856; d. at Boston, Mass., 18 Jan., 
1915. 

James Sullivan Howe, b. 7 July, 
1858, at Longwood, Mass.; d. at 
Brookline, Mass., 21 Nov., 1914. 


1888. 


1897. 


1899. 


1902. 


1893. 


1904. 


1849. 


1850. 


1855. 


1860. 


1865. 


1901. 


1914. 
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John Augustus Horgan, b. 1 Dec., 
1863, at Boston, Mass.; d. at Rox- 
bury, Mass., 11 Nov., 1914. 
Charles Wood McMurty, b. 1 
May, 1872, at Allegheny, Pa.; 
d. 25 Nov., 1914. 

Harry Clifton Boutelle, b. 21 
June, 1875, at Fitchburg, Mass.; 
d. at Danvers, Mass., 24 Jan., 
1915. 

Patrick William Murphy, b. 31 
March, 1877, at Canton, Mass.; 
d. at Framingham, Mass., 16 
Dec., 1914. 


Dental School. 


Max Hanau, b. 21 May, 1868, at 
Merrig, Germany; d.at Frankfurt, 
Germany, 16 Jan., 1904. 

Ernest Herbert Caswell, b. 5 Aug., 
1876, at Fitchburg, Mass.; d. at 
Fitchburg, Mass., 14 Nov., 1914. 


Law School. 
Charles William Mitchell, b. in 
Boyle Co., Ky.; d. at Louisville, 
Ky., 24 July, 1909. 
John Cincinnatus King, b. 29 
Aug., 1825, at Kingsville, Md.; 
d. at Baltimore, Md., 12 Aug., 
1910. 
Lewis Pierce, b. 15 April, 1832, 
at Gorham, Me.; d. 28 Jan., 1915. 
William Vernon King, d. 14 Jan., 
1864. 
Hiram David Peck, b. 23 Mar., 
1844, in Harrison Co., Ky.; d. at 
Cincinnati, O., 7 Oct., 1914. 
Frank Emerson Bradbury, b. 26 
Mar., 1873, at Salem, Me.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 3 Nov., 1914. 


Divinity School. 
Fritz Daur, S.T.M., b. 25 Mar., 
1888, at Kornthal, Wiirttemberg, 
Germany; d. at Courtrai, West 
Flanders, Belgium, 20 Nov., 1914. 
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1858. 


1895. 


1896. 


1855. 


1861. 


1866. 
1869. 


1875. 


1881. 
1883. 


1885. 


1889. 


1897. 


1901 


Honorary Degrees. 


William Endicott, A.M., b. 4 
Jan., 1826, at Beverly, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 7 Nov., 1914. 
Alfred Thayer Mahan, LL.D., 
b. 27 Sept., 1840, at West Point, 
N.Y.; d. at Washington, D.C., 1 
Dec., 1914. 

John Muir, A.M., b. 21 Apr., 1838, 
at Dunbar, Scotland; d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 24 Dec., 1914. 


Cemporarp SHembers, 


Frank William Fiske, b. 21 Sept., 
1833; d. at Buffalo, N.Y., 17 Dec., 
1914. 

DeForest Safford, d. at Peter- 
boro, N.H., 7 July, 1914. 

Cyrus Fogg Brackett, b. 25 June, 
1833, at Parsonsfield, Me.; d. at 
Princeton, N.J., 29 Jan., 1915. 
James Arthur Beebe, b. 12 Aug., 
1846, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 27 Nov., 1914. 
Willis Everett Flint, b. 2 Mar. 
1851, at Gloucester, Mass.; d. at 
North Cambridge, Mass., 24 Dec., 
1914. 

Clarence Stetson, b. 1 Oct., 1859, 
at Boston, Mass.; d. at Noisy-le- 
Sec, France, 6 Jan., 1915. 

Henry Wilson Perkins, b. 23 Oct., 
1859, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 17 Jan., 1915. 
John Gilbert Follansbee, b. 3 
Oct., 1861, at Shasta, Calif.; d. 
at New York, N.Y., 15 Dec., 
1914. 

(Special) Arthur Wyman Dexter, 
b. 28 Sept., 1869, at Brookline, 
Mass.; d. in California, 17 Dec., 
1914. 

Kenneth Horton, b. 28 April, 
1876, at Quincy, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 20 Feb., 1908. 

. (Special) George French Roberts, 
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b. 26 July, 1881, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Milton, Mass., 22 Nov., 
1914. 

1913. William Bradford Browne, d. at 
Columbiania, Ala., Dec., 1912. 

1915. Francis Warren Davis, b. 9 Aug., 
1889, at Franklin Falls, N.H.; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., 24 Nov., 
1914. 

1915. Edwin William Hammond, b. 14 
Dec., 1886, at Amsterdam, N.Y.; 
d. 30 Oct., 1913. 

1915. Walter Thomson Urquhart, b. 
27 Nov., 1891, at Glasgow, Scot- 
land; d. at Boulder, Colo., 10 
Nov., 1914. 

1915. Prince Albert Wheeler, b. 9 Dec., 
1888, at Phillips, Me.; died 26 
May, 1914. 

1917. Arvin Edward Case, b. 8 Feb., 
1894, at Augusta, Me.; d. 11 Sept., 
1914. 

1917. Richard Haskins Nichols, b. 18 
Feb., 1895, at Roxbury, Mass.; 
d. at Barnstable, Mass., 29 Dec., 
1914. 


Scientific School. 


1896. John Christopher Hurley, b. 19 
Dec., 1876, at E. Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Charlestown, Mass., in 1914. 

1896. Charles Haven Ladd, b. 2 Dec., 
1878, at Galveston, Texas; d. at 
El Paso, Texas, 28 Jan., 1915. 

1904. Rufus Ambrose Cunningham, b. 
3 Sept., 1883, at Rochester, N.Y.; 
d. 20 Oct., 1911. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1914. William Wellington Prude, b. 16 
Apr., 1887, at Tuskaloosa, Ala.; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 16 Nov., 
1914. 


Medical School. 


1850. Stephen Longfellow Bowler, b. 
25 July, 1820, at Palermo, Me.; 
d. at Bangor, Me., 1 Nov., 1914. 
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1863. James Bartlett Brewster, b. 4 
April, 1842, at Plymouth, Mass.; 
d. at Plymouth, Mass., 7 Nov., 
1914. 

1900. Fred Van Magness, b. 24 Sept., 
1880, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Everett, Mass., 30 Nov., 1914. 


Law School. 


1844. William Beeson, b. 24 Oct., 1824, 
at Uniontown, Pa.; d. at Union- 
town, Pa., 14 May, 1913. 

1872. Robert Ives Gammell, b. 30 Dec., 
1852, at Providence, R.I.; d. at 
Providence, R.I., 8 Jan., 1915. 

1901. Clarence Manly Thorne, b. 25 
June, 1875, at Onarga, Ill.; d. at 
Dubuque, Ia., 29 Dec., 1914. 


Divinity School. 

1869. James Norman North, b. 10 
Sept., 1841, at Wilmot, N.S.; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., 1 Nov., 
1914. 


Non-Graduate Officers. 


George Francis Arnold, Assistant 
in the Library, 1878-1882; b. 7 
Feb., 1848, at Corfu, Greece; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., 4 Dec., 1914. 

Luther Samuel Livingston, Libra- 
rian of the Harry Elkins Widener 
Collection 1914, d. at Cambridge, 
Mass., 24 Dec., 1914. 

Lucien Carr, Assistant Curator of 
the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
can Archeology and Ethnology, 
1877-1894, b. 15 Dec., 1829, at 
Troy, Mo.; d. at Cambridge, 
Mass., 27 Jan., 1915. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Alumni Association is distribut- 
ing among the Harvard Clubs copies of 
“The Harvard Yard,” by J. W. John- 
ston, 05. This piece is intended as a dis- 
tinctive alumni song, and will be used at 
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dinners and other gatherings of gradu- 
ates. “The Harvard Yard”’ is inscribed 
to the Harvard Club of Rochester, N.Y., 
of which Johnston has been chorister for 
the past three years; the song was first 
sung at the annual dinner of that club in 
1914. There are three arrangements of 
the song: one for club singing, one for 
male quartet, and one for solo. Gradu- 
ates who wish to take advantage of Mr. 
Johnston’s generosity should address the 
Harvard Alumni Association, 50 State 
St., Boston, stating the number of copies 
and the arrangements which they desire. 

D. E. Dunbar, ’13, now a first-year 
student in the Harvard Law School, has 
received the first graduate prize of $1000 
offered in competition for the Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx prizes. He was one 
of the leading students in his class, a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and editorial 
chairman of the Crimson during his 
Senior year. Following graduation he 
spent a year abroad on one of the Shel- 
don traveling fellowships, which he had 
won as a Senior, returning last summer 
to enter the LawSchool. The subject of 
his winning essay was ‘‘ A Comparison of 
the Tinplate Industry of Wales and the 
United States.’’ While in college he won 
a Bowdoin prize for an essay on “The 
Tinplate Industry and Its Relation to 
the Tariff.” 

The Cutter Lectures in Preventive 
Medicine for the year 1915 will be given 
at the Harvard Medical School by Dr. 
V. C. Vaughan, professor of hygiene and 
physiological chemistry and Dean of the 
School of Medicine and Surgery of the 
University of Michigan, and by Dr. Jos. 
Goldberger, surgeon, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D.C. Dr. Vaughan 
will lecture on “The Phenomena of In- 
fection” on April 14, 15 and 16. Dr. 
Goldberger’s subject will be “Diet and 
Pellagra”’ and will be given in one lec- 
ture on April 2. 
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The Graduate Board of the University 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa wishes to 
stimulate interest in that organization, 
and to extend its influence into the 
schools. Beginning with next year, a 
tablet in bas-relief will be bestowed upon 
the school whose graduates enter the 
University with the highest standing. 
At the end of 10 years this trophy will 
remain in the permanent possession of 
the school in whose hands it has been 
placed the greatest number of times. 
From year to year, the names of the dif- 
ferent successful institutions will be ap- 
pended to the tablet, so that it will at- 
tain a high degree of value by the time of 
its permanent bestowal. The committee 
in charge, of which the chairman is W. C. 
Lane, ’81, will publish in a circular the 
full particulars of the plan, which, to- 
gether with a photograph of the trophy, 
will be sent to all schools who enter men 
in the University. 

Harvard College was awarded a deci- 
sion on Feb. 8, in the Mass. Superior 
Court, against the town of Petersham, 
when Judge Jenney issued an order con- 
firming a report of a commissioner who 
found in favor of the College in a tax 
case. The action was brought by the 
College to secure an abatement of 
$964.77 paid by the College, under pro- 
test, to the town of Petersham as a tax 
on a piece of woodland which the College 
holds as a legacy. The College claimed 
that as it is maintained solely for educa- 
tional, literary and scientific purposes, 
its property is exempt from taxation. 

R. S. Hoar, ’09, former assistant attor- 
ney for Massachusetts, has been ap- 
pointed the Commonwealth’s special 
counsel in the $300,000 suit of Brighton 
Abbattoir for damages alleged to have 
resulted from the building of the Larz 
Anderson Bridge. 

By the will of the late Francis Amory, 
Harvard receives $150,000. 


The members of the Administrative 
Board for 1918-14 were Professors Will- 
son, Ward, Parker, Chase, Greenough, 
the Assistant Dean, and the Dean. The 
work of the year was, on the whole, un- 
eventful, but the Board was not idle: it 
held 41 meetings; the index of its record 
shows that the names of a few more than 
eleven hundred different students, not 
including those formally recommended 
for degrees, came before the Board. 
During the year the probation of 61 
students was closed, in most cases on 
account of neglect of work. At the end 
of the year 82 students who failed to win 
relief from probation had theirconnection 
with the College severed; 62 of these, 
in view of good work done during the 
summer vacation, were readmitted to 
College at the beginning of the present 
year, 1914-15. For offences involving 
moral turpitude three students were dis- 
missed and two expelled. — Dean’s Re- 
port. 

Officers for 1915-1916 of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Section of the Classical 
Association of New England are: Pres., 
G. H. Browne, ’78; sec., C. W. Gleason, 
’88, Roxbury Latin School; executive 
committee, E. H. Atherton, ’79, Girls’ 
Latin School (1916), A. S. Perkins, ’84, 
Dorchester High School (1917), Henry 
Pennypacker, ’88, Boston Latin School 
(1918), Rev. Willard Reed, ’91, Browne 
and Nichols School, Cambridge (1919), 
F. A. Tupper, ’80. 

L’Alliance Frangaise de Boston- 
Cambridge, of which Wm. Rotch, ’65, is 
president, recently sent to M. J. J. Jus- 
serand, h ’07, the French Ambassador at 
Washington, $1000 to be used by him 
according to his judgment for the 
benefit of those persons in France who 
have suffered most during this terrible 
war. 

In connection with the proposed hand- 
book on travel to be published by the 
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Harvard Travellers’ Club, G. C. Shat- 
tuck, G. P. Howe and S. J. Mixter have 
been appointed to prepare a chapter on 
Hygiene, Medicine, and Surgery. The 
space allotted is 50 pages, with about 
400 words per page. The subject is so 
large that the question what to put in 
is very important, and there is likely to 
be much difference of opinion about this 
and about how the subject should be 
handled. Suggestions of any sort, from 
members of the Club, laymen as well as 
from physicians, and detailed informa- 
tion in reply to questions asked, will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Prof. de la Vallée Poussin, of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, began on Feb. 16, a 
course of lectures in French at Harvard 
on Lebesque Integrals. 

J. F. Rhodes, h ’01, the historian, and 
Alfred Noyes, will deliver respectively 
the Phi Beta Kappa Oration and Poem 
on June 21. 

The Directors of the Harvard Alumni 
Association have chosen Dr. H. P. Wal- 
cott, °58, President, and R. F. Her- 
rick, 90, Chief Marshal, for Commence- 
ment. 

Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, 94, Edmund 
Cogswell Converse Professor of Banking 
and Finance in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, has 
been appointed by Pres. Wilson to serve 
on the U.S. Assay Commission which 
met Feb. 10 at the Philadelphia Mint 
to review the 1914 coinage. 

— Harvard's Landscape Architects. The 
officers of the School of Landscape 
Architecture have compiled information 
about its graduates and former students. 
Of 61 men who, during the period that 
they were connected with the School, 
took at least one course in design, 58 re- 
turned letters which had been sent out in 
an effort to ascertain certain facts about 
the nature and productivity of their 
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business. 32 of the men are landscape 
architects in independent practice, 19 
are assistants in offices of landscape 
architects, and 4 are otherwise connected 
with the profession, while 6 are not in 
the profession at all. Of the 61 men, 27 
received professional degrees from the 
School. The 11 men who received the 
M.L.A. degree average $2000 each, in 
annual income, while the average earn- 
ing of the man who received the degree 
of S.B. is $4250. Of the 34 men who did 
not receive a degree from the school 21 
responded with information about their 
earning capacity, from which figures it 
was seen that the average income was 
about $2550 apiece. Thus, taking the 
average of the 61 men, who have been 
out for an average of 6.7 years, it is seen 
that they derive an average income of 
approximately $2740 a year. 

— Harvard Headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. — Headquarters for Harvard 
Alumni and undergraduates have been 
established at the Old Faithful Inn, in 
the Union Pacific Yellowstone Park con- 
cession of the Exposition. A room ad- 
joining the café of the Old Faithful Inn 
has been reserved, where there will be a 
Harvard Register and general informa- 
tion can be obtained. The café is the 
largest and best appointed in the Expo- 
sition Grounds, and one of the finest 
orchestras in the world will furnish 
music both afternoons and evenings. A 
most desirable part of the café will be 
reserved for Harvard men and _ their 
families. Yale and Princeton will also 
make the Old Faithful Inn their head- 
quarters during the Exposition. The inn 
is situated at the Van Ness Avenue en- 
trance to the Fair Grounds, on the Zone. 
For further information address Junius 
H. Browne, Secretary, Harvard Club of 
San Francisco, Hobart Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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HARVARD TREASURER’S REPORT. 


C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, Treasurer of the University, has submitted his annual re- 
port for the year ending June 30, 1914. The net income of the general investments 
for this period was divided at the rate of 5.10 per cent among the Funds to which 
these investments belong. 





Summary of Income and Expenditure. 





Income. Expenditures. mre Wien 
of income. 
Sn RC ae ee EO ae $99,351.54 $121,628.37 $25,895.78 ‘ 
College, including Graduate School of 

Arts and Sciences. «0.5.0 5.<<005 os des os 1,135,445.00  1,078,030.87 29,543.89 
MMSE Roapseiere ice rine: sa ein cso ee susieret 101,355.45 142,854.38 43,943.18 
STi tes Os, 60) i 24,573.04 24,026.10 20.70 
Graduate School of Applied Science.... 252,898.69 232,824.66 9,491.16 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 

ARAN ois chiara nae en wie wa eae 43,253.13 50,838.69 16,222.85 
Divinity School ..............000000. 46,382.66 41,644.93 ......... 
i NE 22. ha OS note siarerd aes 153,379.62 150,596.28 2,826.78 
1 ES FON EC A er 383,398.21 397,577.08 52,966.73 
Graduate School of Medicine.......... 36,440.30 36,704.92 3,849.84 
SEATS os a a eee ear 49,781.47 49,985.25 1,828.08 
ote in 50): i a ee 12,523.33 28,240.63 15,717.30 
Arnold Arboretum................00. 61,211.64 54,907.49 209.54 
Mp tare GATOR ss os icc ek oes bocce es 7,414.63 (oC) 
Botanical MUSERM, 4)... .<..604 000662 000 1,567.18 1,915.06 363.70 
Gray CRAM so 5 0:5.555545 e100 010% 19,762.62 23,734.48 3,971.86 
NNER RAMS co 2 bets vassyatlo ha arade Ware sles 59,890.24 51,606.66 2,277.89 
Blue Hill Meterological Observatory . . . 7,342.60 6,915.59 800.00 
Museum of Comp. Zotlogy........... 49,337.12 58,471.67 9,693.76 
PERIOUY NEUBCUII 5. 9:5 0:0:5's-4!oie di0.s,005:< 18,308.44 17,778.01 11.93 
Raemitic MUSOU s.<.6.0:5.00060065 5.000008 663.66 2,982.16 2,318.50 
Germanic Museum................... 5,037.85 MSPOE s.. 06S ciea 
PU IPAs PACING 5 9 /sis saree arsine. « 21,236.97 42,083.60 22,167.39 
Appleton Chapel. ............ 0.0000 10,464.48 10,204.82 ......... 
Phillips Brooks House................ 1,766.74 MOG Siccsisawics 
Hemenway Gymnasium .............. 1,976.00 URTEESG? ook 
SUMAN WHUTIMARY 6.05, .:60-c0 seserssies sa 24,667.52 a 

$2,672,544.74 ........4 
Less Deficit of Hemenway Gymnasium 
included in the above expenditure of 


other departments and deducted to 
show the net expenditure........... $2,629,440.13 
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ATHLETIC EXPENSES, 1913-14. 


The usual form of report of the re- 
ceipts and expenses of Harvard athletics 
for the year ending July 31, 1914, is sub- 
mitted herewith, together with that of 
the previous year for comparison. 

The total cash on hand on July 31, 
1914, was $36,555.06, as against $34,- 
017.21 on July 31, 1913, an increase of 
$2,538.85. In these reports guarantees 
and percentages paid to other teams as 
being that part of the receipts belonging 
to the visitors, are not included. The 
actual expense, also of handling the big 
games so far as they relate to the dis- 
tribution of tickets and the accommoda- 
tion of spectators are also omitted, as 


Athletic Expenses, 1913-14. 
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not fairly chargeable to athletic ex- 
pense. The gross income and expendi- 
ture account without these omissions 
shows receipts from games, etc., $206,- 
255.62, as against $245,057.52 for the 
previous year, a decrease of $38,801.90, 
and this account shows a decrease in 
gross expenditures of $13,328.36, mak- 
ing a decrease in net income from games 
of $25,473.54. This decrease in income 
was chargeable almost entirely to foot- 
ball, and was due to the combination 
of a weak schedule and very bad weather 
in the fall of 1913. 

In the handling of tickets, which, as 
stated, is not included in the annexed 
report, a saving to the Association of 
about $3700, was made, as well as an 


Harvard Athletic Association Summary of Receipts and Expenses of Athletics. 











1912-1913. 1913-1914. 

Receipts Expenses Receipts Expenses 
Care of buildings and grounds $12,176.67 $11,970.54 
General account............ $3,011.68 14,772.38 $8,241.04 18,647.58 
Permanent improvements. . .. 2,438.39 2,985.21 
Varsity Baseball............ 20,107.37 13,711.57 22,197.15 14,239.77 
Varsity Boat Club.......... 4,584.61 16,131.67 3,712.40 16,365.49 
Varsity Football............ 114,864.82 30,151.53 94,494.97 34,511.00 
Varsity EN ks coh Gunes 2,731.88 2,419.43 3,593.93 3,838.75 
Varsity Track ei oi ssi 2,715.68 9,797.70 3,523.70 11,558.58 
Association Football......... 1,461.67 1,779.67 
Baseball, Second Team...... 80.80 231.14 249.78 
DE. oa hoe eens sews 250.00 975.70 255.00 1,046.80 
General Athletic Class. ...... ! 263.25 342.50 
CG SS ee ee 120.00 100.85 
Gymnastic Team........... 47.40 243.79 47.75 366.56 
Lacrosse Team............- 185.00 2,552.42 18.99 2,525.76 
Lawn Tennis Association. .... 284.92 586.62 127.55 559.35 
Lawn Tennis Courts......... 3,885.15 3,178.69 4,287.95 1,911.93 
Newell Boat Club........... 1,018.10 2,308.59 924.50 1,683.13 
Second Eleven.............. 98.20 ' 283.72 
Swimming Team............ 64.00 272.40 72.25 319.00 
Weld Boat Club............. 1,092.00 3,591.16 1,097.00 3,744.65 
Wrestling Team............. 182.00 547.52 83.00 452.13 
Freshman Association Foot- 

OR es eee eee 19.60 40.83 23.00 21.61 
Freshman Baseball. ......... 768.34 118.60 1,389.38 
Freshman Crew............. 2,715.07 2,312.28 
Freshman Football.......... 428.37 2,092.21 58.75 2,042.39 
Freshman Hockey........... 260.90 88.28 340.88 
Freshman Lacrosse.......... 115.29 136.68 
Freshman Track............ 849.30 100.00 1,154.14 
Freshman Tennis............ 22.82 

$155,553.56 $124,930.43 $143,065.81 $136,902.93 
DUR ova seccss says 30,623.13 6,162.88 
$155,553.56 $155,553.56 $143,065.81 $143,065.81 
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additional saving of about $1200 in 
postage to the members of the Univer- 
a 

There has apparently been an in- 
crease of nearly $12,000, as the report 
shows, in expenses. About $1500 of 
this was in permanent office equipment 
for the handling of tickets, $2200 was 
for increased medical supervision and 
massage. An assistant to Dr. Nichols 
was employed throughout the year and 
thorough periodic examinations of all 
candidates for teams were conducted. 
There were an unusual number of minor 
injuries, especially in track sports re- 
quiring scientific massage and X-ray 
photographs. 

The expense of outfits and supplies 
increased about $2800. Most of this 
increase was in football, and was due 
largely to bad weather, which necessi- 
tated a change of outfits for the players 
while the original ones were being 
cleaned and repaired. As nearly all these 
supplies, however, remain the property 
of the Association, and have been used 
this year to outfit some 365 men, this 
increase was not a loss. There was an 
apparent increase for trainers and 
coaches of about $1200. This is due en- 
tirely to the fact that payments for foot- 
ball coaching, which would ordinarily 
have been made monthly throughout 
the preceding spring were not made until 
the following fall, because of a delay in 
renewing contracts. As a matter of fact, 
the coaching expense actually chargeable 
to the fiscal year of 1913-14 was about 
$1000 less than the year before. There 
was an increase in training table cost, 
partly due to increase in prices, and 
partly to the fact that practically all 
visiting teams were invited to be our 
guests at meals on the days of games. 
There was also some increase in the ex- 
pense of office help because of the new 
system of ticket handling, and this has 


been allowed for in estimating savings 
as above on the handling of tickets. 
About $2300 was expended for new, 
permanent baseball stands, which does 
not appear in the annexed report. The 
increase in both expenses and receipts of 
hockey were due to a vacation trip to 
Syracuse, which the guarantee practi- 
cally covered, and to the annual rota- 
tion by which more of the championship 
games were played away from home. 

The policy of the management has 
been so far as possible within the income 
of the Association to extend to larger 
numbers of men the benefits from ath- 
letics usually enjoyed only by the actual 
members of the so-called more impor- 
tant teams with the idea that such bene- 
fits should be within the reach of as 
many as possible of the undergraduate 
body at a minimum of expense to the 
individual. This has naturally tended 
to increase expenses. 

The Graduate Treasurer in taking up 
the work was handicapped during the 
season by a system of bookkeeping 
which made it impossible to make sat- 
isfactory comparisons with previous 
years except at the end of the season. 
With the approval of the auditors, a 
new system has been introduced which 
enables such comparisons to be made 
at any time during the year, and will 
give better control of expenditures. 

Fred W. Moore, ’93, 
Graduate Treasurer. 


BOSTON AS A CENTRE FOR 
MEDICAL TEACHING. 


[Part of an Address before the Harvard 
Medical Society of New York, Nov. 28, 
1914.] 

The establishment of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Medicine in 1912 
marked a most important advance in 
medical education. It meant the recog- 
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nition by one of the leading universities 
of this country of the importance of 
graduate medical study. Whether or not 
Harvard was the first to organize a grad- 
uate medical department, is of little im- 
portance. It is not in priority of action, 
but in the completeness of the recogni- 
tion granted to the School, that the sig- 
nificance of its action lies. The School 
was organized as a regular department 
of the University, with a separate Dean 
and Administrative Board. It is under 
the control of the Faculty of Medicine, 
and, in the academie organization, is 
theoretically on an equality with the 
Medical School and the Dental School. 

The significance of this move can be 
understood better if we study the devel- 
opment of medical teaching at Harvard 
outside of the regular curriculum of the 
Medical School. It will be seen that this 
was but one step, though an important 
one, in the development of what is now 
in reality a great Medical University. 

It has always been the policy of the 
Harvard Medical School, as it should be 
of all good medical schools, to encourage 
students to pursue their medical studies 
beyond the exact requirements for the 
degree of doctor of medicine. The first 
formal organization of instruction of this 
sort at the Harvard Medical School was 
the establishment of a ‘Course of Study 
for Graduates” by the Faculty in 1872. 
For a number of years only a few stu- 
dents were registered for these courses, 
but of late years, as the excellence of the 
opportunities has been recognized, and 
as the desire for graduate instruction has 
increased among members of the pro- 
fession, the number of students has in- 
creased rapidly. 

A study of our experience in graduate 
teaching also shows that it is successful 
in proportion as the opportunities are 
fully developed and the work is well or- 
ganized. This was another reason for 
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establishing a department which could 
devote its entire energies to the proper 
development of this branch of teaching. 

I spoke above of a Medical University. 
This, of course, does not exist as an 
organized institution; but the different 
schools and departments concerned in 
teaching medical and allied subjects 
practically constitute such a university, 
in the character of the work, in the op- 
portunities offered to students, and in 
the granting of degrees. 

The central and most important figure 
in this group is the Harvard Medical 
School, which corresponds to the under- 
graduate department of a university. 
The Graduate School is the graduate 
department. The Dental School, the 
course for the degree of Doctor of Public 
Health, the School for Health Officers, 
and the School of Tropical Medicine 
correspond to special schools. The Divi- 
sion of Medical Sciences of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences forms a connecting 
link which makes available the allied 
scientific subjects in other parts of the 
University. 

The codperation of other departments 
of the University with the departments 
of the Medical School is an important 
factor in several of the courses of study. 
In the course for the degree of Doctor of 
Public Health instruction is given pri- 
marily in the Department of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene in the Medical 
School, but courses may be taken also in 
any other department of the University, 
subject to the approval of the Faculty. 
The School of Tropical Medicine is a 
department of the Graduate School of 
Medicine, but several other departments 
of the University contribute to the 
teaching in the regular course of study. 

The School for Health Officers de- 
serves a few words of special comment in 
this connection, because of its unique 
relations. It is authorized by Harvard 
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University and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology acting jointly, and 
the resources of both institutions are 
available. It is in charge of a committee 
which represents both institutions. The 
object of the School is to prepare its 
students for public health work. The 
courses of study cover a wide range, in- 
cluding medical, biological, hygienic, 
and engineering sciences, and practical 
health administration. 

Degrees are granted by Harvard Uni- 
versity on the recommendation of the 
Faculties concerned. The degrees of 
Doctor of Medicine, Doctor of Dental 
Medicine, and Doctor of Public Health 
are granted on the recommendation of 
the Faculty of Medicine. The degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
are granted on the recommendation of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which 
in turn acts on the recommendation of 
the Division of Medical Sciences. And 
now a committee has been appointed to 
consider the problem of a higher degree 
in medicine, which shall bear to the de- 
gree of M.D. a relation similar to that of 
Ph.D to A.B. 

A Certificate in Public Health 
(C.P.H.) is granted jointly by Harvard 
University and the Massachusétts Insti- 
tute of Technology to those who have 
satisfactorily completed the course in 
the School for Health Officers. A Di- 
ploma of Tropical Medicine (D.T.M.) is 
granted in the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine. In the Graduate School of Medi- 
cine a Certificate may be granted in any 
branch of medicine. 

Thusthere is in Boston, grouped about 
the Harvard Medical School, a great 
centre for medical teaching in all its 
branches. To the various schools and 
departments above mentioned should be 
added the excellent clinical opportuni- 
ties, which are both varied and extensive 
in all departments. The combined re- 


sources and opportunities of these sev- 
eral institutions are greater than if any 
one institution had attempted to cover 
this broad field alone. One of the func- 
tions of the Graduate School of Medicine 
is to bring medical graduates into touch 
with these opportunities. It is our duty 
to advise them how they can best attain 
their object in graduate study, whether 
or not that course of study is adminis- 
tered by the Graduate School itself. 
H. D. Arnold, ’85, 

Dean of the Harvard Graduate School 

of Medicine. 


HOLLIS HALL DAMAGED BY 
LIGHTNING IN 1768. 


For some time prior to the celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the erec- 
tion of Hollis Hall there appeared off and 
on, in some of the College and other 
publications, notices touching upon the 
history of this famous dormitory. Men- 
tion was made of the fact that there, in 
Room 13, was born the “Med. Fac.”; 
that Revolutionary soldiers were therein 
quartered; that in its attic was the arm- 
ory of the once well-known Harvard- 
Washington Corps; that in Room 8 
Charles Angier of the Class of 1793 kept 
perpetual open house entertaining his 
friends at all hours with refreshments 
both edible and potable, etc., ete. 

One notable event, however, in the 
fifth year of the existence of Hollis Hall 
— one in which its occupants were for 
the time being actively interested — 
was not chronicled, and as it has prob- 
ably never come to the notice of most 
Harvard graduates and particularly of 
former residents of Hollis, it cannot fail 
to be of sufficient interest to republish 
it at this time. 

The event referred to was the striking 
of Hollis Hall by lightning during an 
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extraordinarily severe thunderstorm on 
the afternoon of Saturday, July 2, 1768. 

The particulars concerning this inci- 
dent — the severity of the storm, the 
course of the lightning on the building 
and its effect upon the Hall and upon 
some of the occupants of its rooms — 
are interestingly described in a com- 
munication signed “J. Winthrop,” and 
published in Vol. 1, no. 30 of the Boston 
Chronicle, dated “‘From Monday, July 
4, to Monday, July 11, 1768.” 

Mr. Winthrop’s letter, which was ad- 
dressed ‘‘To the Printers,’’ was a con- 
sideration of the identity of lightning 
and electricity, and he cited the action 
and effect of lightning on Hollis Hall in 
support of this view. 

The extracts from this letter, given 
below, are all that relate to the part 
taken in this event by Hollis and the 
exact language, etc., of the original is 
here reproduced. 

I have also added the notice of this 
occurrence as it appeared in the preced- 
ing issue of the same newspaper. 

William C. Mason, ’74. 


Banoor, MaIng. 


From the Boston Chronicle, Vol. 1, No. 
29. From Monday, June 27, to Monday, 
July 4, 1768. 

“We also hear from Cambridge, that 
the same afternoon, the N. West N. East 
and S. East corners of Hollis Hall, were 
struck with the lightning; it did most 
damage at the North-East, beat down 
part of a chimney top, part of the cor- 
ner, shattered some of the wooden work, 
window and window frames of two 
chambers, and tore the brick work for 
several feet. It affected two or three of 
the tutors and several of the students; 
as also, the Honourable the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, who was 
there at the time, but happily none 
were greatly hurt.” 


From the Boston Chronicle, Vol. 1, No. 
30. From Monday, July 4, to Monday, 
July 11, 1768. 

... “All the observations that have 
been made, have abundantly confirmed 
this doctrine, that lightening observes 
all the laws of electricity; and we, in this 
place, have just had a new confirmation 
of it. 

“Harvard-Hall and the steeple of the 
meeting house, besides many private 
houses in this town, are furnished with 
such an apparatus of pointed rods. Last 
Saturday in the afternoon, we had the 
most violent thunder storm that has 
been known here for many years; or per- 
haps, that was ever known here. In my 
house, that has such an apparatus fitted 
with bells, to give notice of the passage 
of the lightening along the rods, the bells 
began to ring as soon as the first thun- 
der was heard at a distance, and contin- 
ued ringing briskly for about an hour; 
and the lightening not being conducted 
quick enough by the tongue, it fre- 
quently flashed from one bell to the 
other, and with cracks loud enough to 
be heard in the farther part of the house. 
But when the height of the storm came 
on, and the rain poured down impetu- 
ously, the ringing ceased; the rain con- 
ducting the matter of the lightening 
from the upper wire to the lower on the 
outside of the house, without its passing 
through the bells. For near an hour, the 
lightening flash’d and the thunder rat- 
tled with unusual violence, and with 
scarce any intermission. In this interval, 
there was a prodigious explosion upon 
Hollis-Hall. The four corners of the 
eves were all struck; the cornishes and 
modilions split and broke. The chief 
damage was done at the north-east cor- 
ner; where a number of bricks were beat 
off from the top of the chimney, which 
was likewise cracked in a chamber be- 
low; and a considerable breach was 
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made in the corner of the building just 
below the eaves. Between the several 
tires of windows there is, what I think 
the workmen call a water-table, — a 
small projection of the brick-work, 
which was covered with sheet-lead. 
From the south-east corner of the eaves, 
to the south end of this upper tire of 
lead, the lightening left a bluish mark 
upon the bricks; and where the lead was 
interrupted, as it was in two or three 
places, the lightening broke the inter- 
mediate bricks, so that it plainly ran 
along the whole length of this water- 
table. The north-east chambers suffered 
most. Several panes of glass in their 
windows were broke; and the sashes be- 
ing balanced with iron weights, the 
lightening burst into the frames where 
the weights hung, tore off the casings 
and the window shutters, and drove 
some pieces of them to the farther side 
of the chamber with such force as to 
make a considerable impression in the 
wall. In the chamber of one of the Tu- 
tors, some of the gilding was striped off 
from the frame of a looking glass, and 
the polish of the glass just by it de- 
stroyed. In the north entry, the posts 
of both the great doors are split. These 
posts have an iron staple about the mid- 
dle of their height; from which there is 
an iron bar hanging down to the floor. 
So far as these bars reached, the posts 
were not hurt; but above this to the up- 
per hinges, the posts were split, and the 
eastern door was forced off its upper 
hinge. The wooden work of the build- 
ing appears scorched in many places. 
Tho’ there was a great number of per- 
sons in all parts of that college, yet, by 
the good Providence of God, no life was 
lost; nor were any much hurt. Several 
felt a blow, which they compare to the 
electric shock, some on their head, and 
some on their feet; and one of the Stu- 
dents, in the north-west upper cham- 
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ber, sitting on a chair, was thrown down 
with his chair perceiving neither the 
flash nor the report; but no hurt was 
done to the room. ’T is remarkable that 
some persons had gone out of the cham- 
ber, where the greatest damage was 
done, by the window-shutters being 
shivered and the chimney cracked, not 
half a minute before this happened. 

“None of the other colleges were af- 
fected with this shock. Harvard-hall, 
which is nearest to Hollis, and is fur- 
nished with pointed wires, escaped. The 
wires were seen by many to transmit a 
large quantity of the lightening, which 
has left visible marks of smut on the 
bricks, where the several pieces of wire 
were hooked together. The distance of 
these points from the farthest chimney 
in Hollis, that which was struck, is 161 
feet. .... 

‘°T is very difficult, and in most cases 
impossible, to judge by the effects, which 
way the stroke was directed; as the ap- 
pearance must generally be the same in 
both cases. But there is a circumstance 
that inclines one to think, the stroke on 
Hollis-hall was from above. This is, 
that the upper water-table was struck. 
Had the stroke been from below, it 
might rather have been expected, that 
the lowest should have been struck, as 
the lightening must have passed by this, 
before it could get to the upper.” ... 

“J. Winthrop.” } 


WHAT HARVARD TAUGHT IN 
1706-07. 


About 25 years ago a floor in Faneuil 
Hall was taken up and a mass of papers 
revealed which proved to have been the 
property of David Jeffries, who stood 
fourth in the class of 1732. He was town 
treasurer when the Revolution broke 
out and it is presumed that he concealed 


1H. C. 1732. 
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the papers before leaving Boston. ‘ These 

papers dated back to 1682 and included 

commissions, deeds, contracts, letters, 
accounts, and town rates. 

A book of a little over 100 pages is 
either a fair copy of notes taken at Har- 
vard in 1706 and 1707 or else copied from 
an original supplied to the students for 
use as a textbook. It is in the hand- 
writing of David Jeffries, 1708, who 
was first scholar in his class. 

The book first treats “Of Physicks” 
under 31 chapters, each chapter being 
divided into short numbered paragraphs. 
Each paragraph defines some term or 
describes some phenomenon. We find 
the following: 

“Chap: 12th. Of Y° Species of mixt 
Bodies and of Fiery Meteors 
20 The nature of y° falling Star is not 

yet fully explicated by y° Phyloso- 
phers; for they do not tell us why y° 
inflamed Body is not seen before it 
shootes; why inflamed onely when y® 
air is enclined to Rain. 

21 It seems more likely y‘ in y™ there is 
no matter at all enflamed, but it is 
y® Suns light reflected by y* Gelative 
body to our eye.” 

“Chap: 14. Of Airy Meteors. 

9 Stated asin England y® March-winds, 
May storm Michaelmafs winds &c 
are caused by y® influences of heaven- 
ly Bodies annually according to y° 
seasons. 

10 Irregular Winds are more accident- 
ally various and unexpected.” 

“Chap: 15. Of Watry Meteors. 

88 Dews are either pure or mixt pure 
are onely watry mixt have some 
other exhalations, y° most eminent 
of y® kind are Honey & Manna.” 

“Chap: 29 Of Secondary Affections 
Awake & Asleep. 

8 Sleep is a state or mode of existing 
wherein y® exterior senses & y' w™ 
is called common sense are obstruct- 
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ed in y* operations for y® health of 

y® animal! & restauration of Spirits. 

It is caused by y® steames of food, 

& blood ascending into y° Brain, 

by whose coldness they are said to 

be condens’d into moisture, w® 

obstructs y° passage of y® Spirits y' 

they can’t freely permeate to y° 

Organs of Senses. 

An adjunct of Sleep is dream, w° 

is y® active fancy’s entertaining it 

self (whilst it has nothing else to do) 

w"" y® Phantasms laid up in y° 

memory or newly formed out of y° 

ascending Steames.”’ 
“Chap: 80 Of y® Species of Animall: 
Brutes & Men. 

1 Brute is y® unreasonable Liver as 
opposed to rationall; they all have 
y° forementioned faculties, but fall- 
ing short of reason; tho’ some learn’d 
men are enclin’d to think y‘ religion 
not reason is y° essential difference 
between man & brute. 

7 For notwithstanding y° vulgar opin- 
ion, good experience shewes y‘ Sala- 
manders live but as Crickets near 
y’ fire for warmth, they being of an 
extrea cold nature.” 

This first section concludes “Finis 
coronat Opus. Transcribed by me David 
Jeffries Aprill y° 30th 1706.” 

The second part headed, “Enchyri- 
dion Metaphysicum, p. Hen: Moni 
S:T:D:,” is in Latin, divided into sub- 
jects and covers 8 pages. We then find 
13 pages; also in Latin, headed “En- 
chiridion Metaphysicum,” ‘“‘Quaedam 
Theses extracts potisimii ex Enchiridio 
Metaphysico Dom. J Clerici. p. Dom: 
J: Remington. In usum Pupillorum.” 

The next section is “‘A collection of 
some Astronomical Definitions p D:E: 
P.” A figure is given by which the 
“Years of our Lord”’ may be obtained 
and another with “‘A scheme setting 
forth ye Suns Theory.” This covers 9 
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pages and was apparently work during 
the Junior year, as it ends “‘Finis 8ber 
ye 17.1707.” 

A 20-page section on “Some Mathe- 
maticall Problems resolved’ follows. 
“Of Gaging. Measure y* Diameter of y® 
Cask both at y® bung & head. .. .” 

A number of pages for calculating 
seasons, &c., are given. 

The book ends with 20 pages, unhead- 
ed, but almost entirely on “Fortifica- 
tion,” with definitions of terms in com- 
mon use. The book is in absolutely good 
condition except that the pages are 
browned with age. 

Wm. A. Jeffries, "75. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE 1910 
QUINQUENNIAL. 


Prof. E. L. Whitney, ’85, of the Bu- 
reau of Pensions, at Washington, has 
made an elaborate analysis of the latest 
Quinquennial Catalogue, issued in 1910. 
We extract the following interesting 
summaries: 

1. Source of Degrees. 


Holders of 1 degree only, and from 
PONE ow he kW es: 8 Oe 
Holders of 2 or more degrees, all from 
ee ae ae ae ee ee 
Holders of 1 Harvard degree and other 
ee eS 
Holders of 2 Harvard degrees or more, 
and 1 or more other degrees from 
other colleges ae. ee eC 





31,144 


About 46% of the graduates of Har- 
vard University hold only 1 degree from 
Harvard and have received no degree 
from any other institution. 

About 30% hold 2 or more degrees 
from Harvard. 

About 28% hold degrees from other 
institutions. 

About 26% hold 2 or more degrees 
from Harvard and no degrees from other 
institutions. 
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About 72% hold no degrees from any 
other college. 


2. Number of Degrees received by Individuals. 


1 degree, 14,337 11 degrees, 8 
2 degrees, 11,735 12 degrees, 8 
3 degrees, 3,706 13 degrees, 4 
4 degrees, 895 15 degrees, 1 
5 degrees, 260 17 degrees, 1 
6 degrees, 92 18 degrees, 2 
7 degrees, 42 22 degrees, 1 

8 degrees, 26 

§ degrees, 18 

10 degrees, 8 
31,144 


The above includes all degrees re- 
ceived from all institutions. 

Nearly 84% of the degree-holders 
from Harvard hold only one or two de- 
grees. 

James Bryce, Litt.D. 1909, LL.D. 
1907, holds more degrees than any other 
degree-holder from Harvard: 22 in all. 

Theodore Roosevelt, A.B. 1880, LL.D. 
1902, and Newcomb, S.B. 1858, LL.D. 
1884, hold each 18 degrees. 

N. M. Butler, LL.D. 1909, holds 17 
degrees. 

J. H. Choate, A.B. 1852, A.M. 1860, 
LL.B. 1854, LL.D. 1888, holds 15 de- 
grees. 

Earl of Aberdeen, LL.D. 1898, W. 
Osler, LL.D. 1904, Elihu Root, LL.D. 
1907, and W. Peterson, LL.D. 1909, hold 
each 13 degrees. 

Thus the 9 persons holding the largest 
number of degrees hold the Harvard 
LL.D. Six of the 8 who hold 12 degrees 
also hold the Harvard LL.D. 

Pres. Eliot holds 11 degrees; Pres. 
Lowell, 9. 


3. Number of Different Degrees received by 


Individuals. 
1 degree, 14,704 6 degrees, 30 
2 degrees, 12,288 7 degrees, 7 
3 degrees, 3,482 8 degrees, 1 
4 degrees, 522 
5 degrees, 110 
31,144 


Nearly 87% of the degree-holders from 
Harvard hold only one or two kinds of 
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degree, i.e., they may hold the same de- 
gree from another institution, as e.g., 
A.B., or M.D., but the degree received 
from the other institution is a duplicate 
of the Harvard degree. 

T. W. Richards, A.B. 1886, holds 7 
different degrees, viz., A.B., S.B., A.M., 
Ph.D., S.D, LL.D., Chem. D. 

R. T. Stack, D.M.D. 1877, holds 
M.B., M.D., Ch.M., L.R.C.S., F.R.C.S., 
L.D.S., R.C.S. 

Francis Brown, S.T.D. 1909, holds 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Div. School. 

Mandell Creighton, LL.D., 1886, holds 
A.B., A.M., D.C.L., S.T.D., Litt.D., 
Fellow. 

B. L. Gildersleeve, LL.D. 1886, holds 
AS. AM, Pi.D, DCL, LHD. 
Litt.D. 

C. S. Sherrington, LL.D. 1906, holds 
A.B., A.M., M.B., M.D., S.D., Fel- 
low. 

Richard Jebb, LL.D. 1884, holds A.B, 
A.M., Ph.D., Litt.D., D.C.L., Fellow. 

Stmon Newcomb, S.B. 1858, LL.D. 
1884, is recorded as having received 
8 degrees. It is a question whether it 
should not be recorded as 7. He re- 
ceived S.B., Ph.D., S.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Ph.Nat.D., Math. & Ph.Nat.D., Math. 
& Ph.D. 


4. Duplicate Degrees, Kind and Number. 


Same degree from 2 colleges, 2097 
Same degree from 3 colleges, 179 
Same degree from 4 colleges, 49 


Same degree from 5 colleges, 
Same degree from 6 colleges, 
Same degree from 7 colleges, 
Same degree from_ 8 colleges, 
Same degree from 9 colleges, 
Same degree from 10 colleges, 
Same degree from 11 colleges, 
Same degree from 13 colleges, . 
Same degree from 14 colleges, 


ont 00,0 We ee 09 0g 


2212 men have received 2380 dupli- 
cate degrees. 

James Bryce, LL.D. 1907, has LL.D. 
from 14 colleges. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, A.B. 1880, LL.D. 
1902, has LL.D. from 13 colleges. 

N. M. Butler, LL.D. 1909, has LL.D. 
from 18 colleges. 

Elihu Root, LL.D. 1907, has LL.D. 
from 11 colleges. 

J. H. Choate, A.B. 1852, LL.D. 1888, 
Gilman, LL.D. 1876, J. B. Angell, LL.D. 
1905, W. Peterson, LL.D. 1909, have 
LL.D. from 10 colleges each. 


HARVARD MEN IN THE 
WAR. 


George Williamson, ’05, died at the 
Fourth Clearing Hospital, Belgium, on 
Nov. 12, 1914. So far as is known, he is 
the first Harvard man killed in the war. 
See 1905 Class News. — P. B. Robinson, 
’03, spent several months with the Red 
Cross Ambulance Corps in France. He 
was on the fighting line of the Allies near 
Arras. — C. R. Cross, Jr., and D. D. L. 
McGrew, ’03, have gone to France to 
join the Ambulance corps. — Dr. R. 
Derby, ’03, returned to New York in 
January after service in the American 
Hospital in Paris. — C. Greenough, ’04, 
has aided in equipping hospitals in Paris. 
— Dr. J. P. Hoguet, ’04, is serving ina 
hospital at Neuilly, near Paris. — Edwin 
Emerson, ’91, having visited the firing 
line on both German frontiers, has re- 
turned to New York. — F. T. Colby, ’05, 
has continued the vigorous direction of 
the American Field Ambulance in Paris. 
— George Taylor, ’08, has been at- 
tached to a French hospital. — David 
Carb, ’09, has joined the American Hos- 
pital staff in Paris. — E. C. Bacon is 
working with the Red Cross in Paris. — 
Arthur Sweetser, ’11, has returned from 
the war and is with the New Republic in 
New York City. — F. C. Baker, ’12, is 
with the English Army Cyclist Corps. — 
Durant Rice, ’12, and J. P. Brown, ’14, 
are with the American Ambulance Hos- 
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pital, Paris. — E. D. Curtis, ’14, is on 
the American Relief Committee in Bel- 
gium. — Dr. E. N. Merrington, p ’05, 
is chaplain with the Australian Expedi- 
tionary Force, now in Egypt. — H. W. 
Farnsworth, ’12, has volunteered in the 
Foreign Legion in France. —H. W. 
Beal, m ’98, of Worcester, a member of 
the American Red Cross, is chief surgeon 
in the American Women’s War Hospital 
in London. — G.F. Furlong, ’01, of Mon- 
treal, has left with his Canadian regi- 
ment for active service in the war. — Dr. 
W. H. Potter, ’78, Professor of Opera- 
tive Dentistry in the Harvard Dental 
School, is serving in the American Ambu- 
lance Hospital in Paris as a dental sur- 
geon. — J. R. Oliver, 94, who took in 
October thedegree of Doctorof Medicine 
at the Imperial Royal Leopold-Franzens 
University in Innsbruck, volunteered at 
the outbreak of the war in the medical 
service of the Austrian army. He was as- 
signed a place in the military garrison 
hospital at Innsbruck, where he became 
head physician of the Fourteenth Divi- 
sion, with about 200 wounded to care for. 
— Frank Stuhl, d ’05, has an appoint- 
ment in the American Ambulance Hos- 
pital in Paris, where he has charge of 
the sterilizing plant connected with the 
general surgical operating room. In this 
work he is carrying out the methods for 
sterilizing instruments which he learned 
in the Harvard Dental School. — Henry 
James, Jr., '99, sailed in November on 
the Lapland, a supply-ship chartered and 
laden by the Rockefeller Foundation, as 
a member of a commission of three sent 
by the Foundation to advise regarding 
the time, place, and means whereby re- 
lief can best be provided for needy non- 
combatants in all the warring countries. 
— R.E. Pellissier, s 04, instructor in the 
Romance Languages department of Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University, has gone 
to Europe to fight for France. — H. R. 
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Hitchcock, ’14, has left the Law School 
and gone to Europe to assist in the Red 
Cross work. — E. L. Barron, ’13, has 
gone to Europe and will take part in the 
Red Cross work. He has been assigned 
to the division in charge of Gardiner 
Hale, ’15.— Francis Jaques, ’03, has 
joined the relief work with the Ambu- 
lance Corps, Paris. — A. J. Krachmal- 
nikoff, of Odessa, in. answer to a recent 
call for volunteers, has left Harvard for 
active service in the Russian army. — 
J. F. Bass, ’91, who was with the Rus- 
sian army in Poland, has been wounded. 
— According to the latest report, Prof. 
Louis Allard, of the French Dept. at 
Harvard, was still serving as interpreter 
in English Hospital No. 8, at Rouen, 
France. 


THE BOSTON HARVARD CLUB 
BOOKPLATE. 


An attractive feature has been added 
to the Club’s Library in the bookplate 
designed and given by the well-known 
architect, Alexander E. Hoyle, ’02, of 
Cram & Ferguson, a reproduction of 
which appears in this number of the 
Graduates’ Magazine. 

This plate has been engraved by Fred- 
erick Spenceley of New York. Mr. 
Hoyle writes as follows regarding the 
significance of the bookplate: 


“My general idea on designing the Harvard 
Club bookplate was to set forth as far as pos- 
sible the origins of Harvard in symbols of the 
various institutions which have contributed to 
the founding or forming of the ideal which the 
College and the Club stand for in the commu- 
nity. In the centre is the Harvard shield, 
around it a border consisting of ten small 
shields connected with a running ‘label’ or 
ribbon. Between these shields are coronets, 
and the background is filled with laurel. The 
four corner shields have the arms of the United 
States. On the left side are the shields of Mas- 
sachusetts and Boston. The former shield has 
of course been used only since the Revolution, 
so at the top is the shield of the Plymouth Col- 
ony, with its four ‘praying Indians,’ and be- 
low that of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
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granted on the first settlement here that the 
colonists might not forget the conversion of 
the natives. On the right side are the arms of 
Cambridge and Emmanuel, the University 
and College of John Harvard. 

“ The connecting ribbon bears constantly re- 
peated the Harvard ‘Veritas,’ symbolizing the 
fact that the search for Truth has been a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Harvard in all 
periods of her life. The coronets are from the 
arms of Boston in Lincolnshire, the home of 
some of the founders of the College. It is inter- 
esting to note that these coronets have no con- 
nection with any noble family or personage in 
England, but are really an old ‘Port of Bos- 
ton’ emblem. In the Middle Age old Boston 
was also a great seaport and the merchants, 
on their long voyages, likened themselves to 
the Three Kings who journeyed from a far 
country, following the star. In time, as :t 
Cologne, the three coronets, the sign of the 
Magi, became the town device. They seem 
appropriate here as typifying the long journey 
from the East which the founders of Harvard 
made in their search for Truth, establishing 
and passing down to the Harvard of today the 
mission of acting as the moral and spiritual 
pioneer of the nation.” 


COMMUNICATION. 


OUR ENGLISH. 


My dear Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine: Professor Greenough’s very wel- 
come article, An Experiment in English 
A, which you printed in December, must 
interest anybody who is concerned about 
our increasingly feeble grasp of our 
mother-tongue. The signs of this mul- 
tiply everywhere; in speech and in writ- 
ing, in our houses, our books and our 
schools. In our schools, private as well 
as public, most of the teachers — even 
in the act of imparting grammar to the 
young — speak a slip-shod and some- 
times even illiterate lingo; the speech of 
the best is often a mere dead tissue of 
correctness. The average English rail- 
way porter utters better sentences, not 
because he knows more grammar (he’s 
conscious of no grammar), but because 
all round him from his cradle has been a 
habit of truer English than we have here 
to-day. This we cannot help. But we 
can, if our schools and colleges put their 
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minds to it, check the excess and speed 
of degeneration set in of late. We can’t 
stop the many causes of this degenera- 
tion, they are rooted too deep in our 
national circumstances; nor can we man- 
ufacture Lincolns and Emersons, nor 
users of English like William James or 
Dr. Eliot; but it is possible (always if 
our schools and colleges put their minds 
to it) to train and compel thousands of 
boys to such intimacy with their mother- 
tongue as shall in time work a visible 
amelioration in our present forlorn per- 
formance. Too. much of our prose is 
wordy — the leakage from slack thought 
and attention; simple ideas are given in- 
volved expression; flabby, colorless pas- 
sages, that a little going over would 
stiffen and brighten, “get by” their 
writers — are allowed to get by, because 
our native standard is sunk to such 
mediocrity. 

Forgive me for the following illustra- 
tion from your own pages. It occurs in 
one of your departments usually so well 
and agreeably written, that all your 
readers have learned to look for it, and 
its interest never disappoints them. 

“This apparent lack of individuality 
may arise from a tendency, common to 
human beings in general, to accept uni- 
formity as their standard: but is it not 
more likely that marked individuality, 
as distinguished from mere freakishness 
and oddity, is a thing of mature growth, 
which can be predicted with certainty in 
the man of thirty, but may be latent 
or unperceived in the undergraduate? 
While the tests by which the champion 
athlete attains the top are compara- 
tively simple, and as precise as they are 
simple, the tests of individuality are 
complex and delicate, and since they 
usually include time, they cannot be 
applied hurriedly.” 

Now anyone may be caught napping, 
Thackeray, Homer— any one; but we— 
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we especially, who believe and announce 
that American English is pretty sick — 
must watch out sharp how we write. 
The vitality of the above passage is 
lowered by various imperfections: 

1. In 104 words, 12 terminate in y. 
These smite upon the inward ear. 

2. “This apparent lack . . . their stand- 
ard.”’ Several needless words; three of 
the y’s; and a standard is better form 
than their standard. 

8. “Likely”; another y. 

4. “and oddity” contributes nothing 
but another y. 

5. “is a thing... undergraduate?” 
Too many words; “which” is n’t good; 
two more y’s; and if you say a thing is 
“latent” why say it’s “unperceived” ? 


6. “and, since they usually ... hur- 
riedly.” Some needless words; two more 
y's. 


Here is a revised version, 87 words in- 
stead of 104, not offered as perfection, 
but as improvement: 

“This apparent lack of individuality 
may arise from our general inclination to 
conform to a standard: but is it not more 
probable that marked individuality, as 
distinguished from mere freakishness, 
belongs to mature growth, and can be 
predicted with sureness in the man of 
thirty, but may be latent in the under- 
graduate? While the tests by which the 
champion athlete attains the top are 
comparatively simple, and as precise as 
they are simple, the tests of individuality 
are complex and delicate, usually re- 
quiring time for their application.” 

Owen Wister, ’82, 
Chairman of the Graduate Committee 
on English. 


[The writer of the paragraph to which 
Mr. Wister objects, on being shown the 
latter’s criticism, sent to the Editor an 
explanation from which the following is 
taken. “The object of all writing,” he 
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says, “‘is to fix the reader’s attention on 
what you write. I seem to have fixed 
Mr. Wister’s attention with a venge- 
ance. I was as well aware as he is that 
that paragraph abounded in y’s and ad- 
verbial endings. I amused myself 
thereby — just as writers frequently 
amuse themselves by a sequence of 
masked alliteration, or by a repetition 
or alternation of vowel sounds. I shall 
not have written in vain if, besides se- 
curing Mr. Wister’s careful scrutiny of 
my ‘leakage from slack thought and 
attention,’ I serve as a warning to 
Freshmen. Possibly, some of them may 
see my humble ruse, and smile at the 
solemn way in which Mr. Wister re- 
ceives it.’”” — Ep.] 


VARIA 
THOSE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


Gray-haired eld is usually inclined to 
say that the students of today are not 
what the students of 50 years ago were. 
Judging from the following, printed in 
the Boston Transcript Sept. 6, 1864, the 
difference is not a cause for lamentation: 

DiIsGRACEFUL ScENES AT HARVARD 
Cot.EGE. — The Sophomore Class (’67) 
of Harvard University indulged in dis 
orderly acts last evening, which the Fac- 
ulty of the College were powerless to pre- 
vent. The indignationof the Sophomores 
was caused by the suppression of the 
annual game of football. At a quarter 
before seven o’clock they assembled en 
masse, and, having procured a long 
coffin, accompanied it in mock proces- 
sion to the playground, there to perform 
such mimic funeral ceremonies as had 
been previously arranged. One of the 
members of the class — attired in Epis- 
copal habit — officiated as chaplain. 
While the exercises were progressing, 
the students bewailed the decease of 
their favorite game in the most demon- 
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strative manner, varying their outcries 
with groans, for the Faculty and Presi- 
dent Hill. 

The class of 67 then marched around 
the playground, singing ‘John Brown’s 
Body,”’ but as they could find no antag- 
onists, soon carried the coffin back to 
their rooms and disbanded. 

At 9 o’clock the Sophomores reas- 
sembled, with a transparency, bearing 
on one side the representation of a foot- 
ball, with a white spot in the centre, 
and the designation of the class upon it, 
and on the other side a three-legged 
individual, in the act of “taking his 
warnings.” They marched around the 
college yard, denouncing in loud terms 
the Faculty and calling for them to 
“come out.” 

At the report of a strong force of Fresh- 
men at the southerly entrance of ‘‘ Hol- 
lis,” the Sophomores determined to con- 
front them. In spite of the Freshmen, 
aided by tutors and proctors, the Sopho- 
mores forced their way through the 
entry to the other side of the building. 
In the struggle some of the College offi- 
cers are reported to have been bruised, 
and a proctor to have been knocked 
down by a rather telling blow from one 
of the fighting class of ’67. The whole 
affair made a considerable stir, and stu- 
dents say that “Bloody Monday Night” 
never was passed in a more sanguinary 
manner. 


THE BAN ON BANNERS. 

There are few more appalling, perni- 
cious, and thoroughly reprehensible ten- 
dencies in modern times than banner 
bearing. In the light of modern investi- 
gation we clearly see that the young man 
in Longfellow’s poem, “Excelsior,” who 
bore a “banner with a strange device,” 
was a dangerous fellow, who richly de- 
served to be lost among the snowy peaks, 
banner and all; that Betsy Ross should 
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have devoted her time to knitting muf- 
flers; that Barbara Frietchie was a fool- 
ish lady to risk her old gray head; in 
short, that banners should be scrupu- 
lously eschewed — especially red ones. 

The Crimson (or the Heliotrope- 
Mauve as it is shortly to be renamed) 
approves the reform movement that 
would suppress all banners — beginning, 
of course, with red ones. 

Red symbolizes blood, and claret and 
tomato catsup and strawberry-blondes 
— all dangerous. 

But why stop there ? 

Take black which stands for death 
and gunpowder and printer’s ink. And 
orange which stands for gold, the root of 
all evil. Princeton’s flag must disappear 
before the march of civilization. 

Then there is Yale’s banner. Blue sig- 
nifies despair and the dank, destructive 
deep. It must go. 

The sea must change its hue; the roses 
must reform; the Titian-locked must 
consult a dyer; the robin must buy a new 
vest; we must learn to blush a pea green. 
Color is being legislated out of existence. 

But as long as the banner-bearing 
habit is checked by this reform, some 
good has been accomplished, without 
doubt. — Harvard Crimson, Feb. 5. 

{| Foresight or Paternalism? ‘Three 
officers added to the College police force 
will patrol the Freshman dormitories.” 
— News Item. 

§] Advanced Chemistry. A stranger, 
looking at a souvenir poster in Amee’s 
window asks, “‘ What does H3¢ Yo mean?” 
His companion replies: ‘“That’s the 
chemical formula of a popular punch 
supplied to the Yale Bowl.” 

§| Two Freshmen sat beside each other 
in English A. (This, by the way, is an 
actual occurrence.) Said one to the 
other, “Where do you live?” “Oh, I 
live in Indianapolis, ” answered the other. 
“TI live in Oldport, Maine,” said the 
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first. Then, after a pause, “By the way, 
what town in Indianapolis do you come 
from ?” — Lampoon. 


DRUGGISTS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


G. F. Babbitt, ’72, writes in the Bos- 
ton Sunday Herald: “‘ The death of the 
head [E. E. Stover] of the leading drug- 
gist establishment in Harvard Square 
the other day awakens some piquant re- 
collections concerning its earlier pro- 
prietor, Hubbard. He was not only 
learned in the pharmacopeia, but he was 
an expert in the art of attracting stu- 
dent trade as well. His memory deserves 
to be embalmed with numerous other 
former purveyors to the wants of the 
students. There was Old Snow, the 
oysterman, for instance, celebrated by 
James Russell Lowell for his character- 
istic observation concerning the oyster 
season — ‘when oysters air good they 
air good and when they ain’t they is n’t.’ 
Hubbard was not so quaint a character 
as Old Snow, but he managed to identify 
himself very closely with life at the uni- 
versity. Like all drug stores, Hubbard’s 
included in its stock-in-trade cigars, ci- 
garettes, pipes, tobacco, and other smok- 
ing materials. It monopolized the stu- 
dent trade in this line. It was here that 
Freshmen were invited to treat Sopho- 
mores. The ceremony was not exactly 
compulsory, but rather conventional. 
When a Freshman was reluctantly in- 
duced to ask aSophomore to have a cigar 
the Sophomore would promptly respond 
to the invitation by grabbing the whole 
box and making off with it, at the aston- 
ished Freshman’s expense. If another 
Sophomore desired a pipe, smoking to- 
bacco, or other smoking articles he usu- 
ally corralled a Freshman and satisfied 
his wants in the same free, easy and 
wholesale way. Thus Hubbard did a 
flourishing business, particularly at his 
cigar counter, without being a party in 
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any way to these enforced levies on the 
Freshmen’s pockets. He simply stood 
behind the counter and looked pleasant. 
In recognition of this extensive trade 
Hubbard was liberal in his patronage of 
the students. He subscribed to all the 
student frolic funds and he advertised 
extensively in the college publications, 
paying liberally for space therein. His 
announcements regularly occupied a full 
column in the Harvard Advocate and 
they were gems of advertising literature. 
Few of the advertisements now prepared 
by experts in the columns of the metro- 
politan newspapers could compare with 
Hubbard’s in originality and persiflage. 
For instance, all kinds of cigars, cigar- 
ettes, tobacco, pipes, etc., would be 
enumerated in big type and the column 
would conclude with something like 
this: 
Greek is a bully old language, 
Most of us know it by sight 


Hunkidos polikos Eskimo, 
Toskimos dammit all right. 


This divertisement had the merit of 
catching the eye of the students, though 
it was not so strictly correct as the regu- 
lar advertising card of the favorite Har- 
vard Square barber who concluded his 
announcement with this classic appeal: 

Siste viator! Submitte collum tonsor! 

Et abi alter Adonis.” 

§ Our Own Mr. Zisop. Once there was 
an assistant who was a Human Being. 
His Crabbed Colleagues expostulated 
with him for giving such good marks. 
You’ll never make a real Assistant at 
that rate, said they. “I don’t give a 
D—,” said he. So they took away his 
card in the Assistant’s Union.— Harvard 
Lampoon. 

4 A Boston headline reads, “Roose- 
velt Gives Palm to Woman Explorer.” 
This is not to be confused with the 
“glad hand” which he also gives on 
occasions. — Harvard Lampoon. 
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§] The Coagulation of Bloody Monday. 
Time was when it was considered an 
indispensable part of a Freshman’s wel- 
come to college to greet him fondly and 
fervently with a little brotherly battery 
or well-intentioned mayhem. The first 
lap on the Parnassus race course was 
usually traveled with discolored optics, 
missing molars and divers bumps and 
bruises. If a Freshman was inadver- 
tently slain, what of it? There were 
plenty of them. 

It was then that Bloody Monday as- 
sumed its appalling and sanguinary ap- 
pellation —in those happy and care- 
free days when fond parents hastened 
from the Corn Belt to remove what was 
left of their offspring from the walls, 
ceiling and door-knobs of his college 
room, or sent Rollo money for a glass 
eye. But we grow effeminate. 

Bloody Monday, Lampy notes, is no 
more. Unkissed 18 will not be made 
welcome by having his anatomy stamped 
on— he will be given ice cream and 
advice, instead. And, as the Sage of 
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Hollis says, “This is much the more 
humane way.” 

Lampy is sorry to see so virile and 
courteous a custom pass out. O tem- 
pora! O mores! And O, O Pueri! — 
Lampoon. 


VERSES FOR FOUNDER'S DAY. 


John Harvard, we bring you our wreaths 
and our songs, 

And the message of love that to this day 
belongs. 

We salute you, our founder in the days 
long gone by, 

We count you our friend, sitting thus 
*neath the sky. 


You came o’er the ocean to the wilder- 
ness here. 

You brought strength to your friends, 
good counsel and cheer. 

Be it ours to send back to the land 
whence they came, 

Words of courage and faith, bright with 
truth’s steady flame. 

William C. Lane, ’81. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XXIII, No. 90, p. 306, col. 1, 1. 11 from bottom, for “R. F.” read “G. R.” 
p. 342, col. 1. In reference to the notice of his book, “‘ What 
Germany Wants,” E. von Mach, ’95, states that he had no 
relations with Dr. Dernburg before the book appeared. 








ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue: 
viz., Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agri- 
cultural Science; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; efor Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers; 
h for Holders of Honorary Degrees; l for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine; p for Mas- 
tersof Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; 
efor Bachelors of Science: ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for 
Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic 
Department; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L.S., etc., for non-graduate members 
of the Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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